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US yet eloquent com- 
» panions of pure 
thoughts and inno- 
cent hours become in the season 
of adversity. When all that is 
worldly turns to dross around us, 
these only retain their steady 
value. When friends grow cold 
and the converse of intimates 
languishes into vapid civility 
and commonplace, these only 
continue the unaltered coun- 
tenance of happier days, and 
cheer us with that true friend- 
ship which never deceived 
hope nor deserted sorrow.— 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
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THE PREFACE 


This book is planned to furnish material for an intro- 
ductory course in literary study. In a way it is in- 
tended to bridge the chasm between the series of regular 
reading books in the grades and the more advanced 
work done in high schools and academies. As a rule, the 
fifth reader does not contain enough material for the 
two final years of the grammar grades, and frequently 
what it does contain is somewhat fragmentary. 

An effort has been made to bring together a group of 
selections by standard writers of modern times which 
shall be representative of the best that has Deen pro- 
duced, and at the same. time interesting to the young 
student. Experience has shown conclusively that most 
of the great. masterpieces are, at least in some phases of 
their study, interesting even to children. If passages 
here and there are not understood, it still remains true 
that a child will carry away more valuable impressions 
from the reading of a book like Jvanhoe or a poem like 
Sohrab and Rustum than from a dozen books ‘“‘written 
down”’ to his supposed mental condition. 

The selections in every case have been given in their 
entirety. In the case of Scott it has been necessary to 
give ballads which form parts of longer productions, but | 
these are literary units in themselves and form only ap- 
parent exceptions to the rule. Unfortunately Scott’s 
poetical masterpieces are too long to be included in a 
book of this kind, but it is greatly to be desired that 
young people should early become acquainted with The 
Lady of the Lake, Marmion, and The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 

Accuracy of text has been aimed at, and, except in 
case of obvious error, no liberties have been taken 
with the author’s language or punctuation. Very often 
the version of a poem given in the reader is the only one 
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the pupil ever sees, and it is of importance that he have. 
the real poem and not some mangled copy of it. 

In the biographical sketches only a simple outline of 
the writer’s life is attempted. Anything like a full 
understanding of an author’s personality must come 
from a full study of his writings and a complete knowl- 
edge of his life: But these brief sketches may serve the 
purpose of fixing a few of the established facts or com- 
monly accepted opinions about the author. 

The notes on each selection fall under three heads: 
Those that give briefly the facts regarding its composi- 
tion, those that explain allusions of various kinds or 
passages that may not be easily understood by the 
beginner, and those that suggest plans of study or lines 
of investigation. 

I have had the excellent advice of Miss Rose M. Cox, 
assistan% in the Department of Literature in the Indiana 
State Normal School, in determining the selections and 
writers to be included. In the collection and verifica- 
tion of most of the material used in the sketches and 
notes I am under very special obligations to Miss Nellie 
Head, instructor in English in the Brazil High School. | 
Acknowledgment is also made to the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany for permission to use James Whitcomb Riley’s 
A Life-Lesson, to D. Appleton & Co. for William Cullen 
Bryant’s Sella, to the Whitaker & Ray Company for 
Joaquin Miller’s Columbus, to Harper & Brothers for 
George William Curtis’ Etb and Flow. 

C. M. C. 

Terre Haute, Ind., August 1, 1903. 
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LITERARY READINGS 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most important services the school can 
render the child is to bring him in touch with the world 
of books. In these the great minds of the past have 
expressed the insight into life which they possessed, 
and have done so in such a way that the manner of 
expression is almost as priceless a heritage as the in- 
sight itself. Great books stir the individual to a nobler 
and fuller life. They are the means by which society 
hands down to future generations whatever of good it 
has discovered or proved. They serve as sources of 
consolation in time of grief, they stir to activity in 
times of despondency, they amuse when amusement 
is the need of the hour, and at all times in some great 
masterpiece is a fitting message for our every mood of 
mind. More and more it is coming to be felt that the 
reading work in the grades should make the pupil able 
not only to master ordinary language but able to.appre- 
ciate that finer language which flows from a mind at- 
tuned to the inner harmonies. The better class of 
reading books is no longer made up of information 
lessons on every conceivable topic, but of selections from 
the realm of pure literature. 


I 


We mav begin by saying that literature exists simply 
as a medium of expression. A poem, a story, an essay, 
a drama:—these are all modes of expression. Certain 


attitudes toward life or certain interpretations of life 
find their expressicn in them. A recent writer says in 
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substance that literature is an institutional device by 
means of which the noblest thinking and feeling of the 
race is preserved and handed down to succeeding gen- 
erations. It thus becomes the means by which we 
enter into the spiritual life of the past, by which we 
find ourselves expressed for ourselves in the present, 
and by which we receive stimulus to face the struggle 
of the future. Looked at in this way-a poem is much 
more than a mere playful exercise. It is one of the 
most vital and practical things in the world. It has for 
its aim the portrayal of the most important of all sub- 
jects, human life itself, in some of its manifold aspects. 
Thus, Longfellow’s Excelsior is more than a picture of a | 
youth climbing the ‘Alps, by as much as the human soul 
in its broadest sweep is greater than some isolated inci- 
dent. Poe, whose critical insight was often of remarkable 
keenness, saw this when he said that Excelsior expressed 
the “‘earnest, upward impulse of the soul.”’ One can 
not read this poem through earnestly without losing 
sight of the unlikely things in the outward story as 
one’s nature responds to the determined strength 
which took the youth on in spite of allurements and 
obstacles. Fastening the attention upon the mere 
facts or items in the outward story and failing to realize 
fully that these are merely symbolic may lead to the 
opinion, probably first voiced by De Quincey, that 
this boy gives clear evidence of insanity in trying the 
Alps under such circumstances and that he ought to be 
shut up in an insane asylum. Or, take Moore’s ’T%s 
the Last Rose of Summer and observe that it reaches its 
full meaning when the reader realizes that a fact about 
human life is being set forth. The writer establishes 
a vital connection between the experiences of the rose 
as fancied by the sympathetic observer and the expe- 
rience of loneliness under similar conditions so well 
known to the human heart. 


1 


As suggested above, a piece of literature is a means of 
expression. It exists because a writer has something 
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to say This content or significance is the most im- 
portant thing about a literary composition, considered 
with reference to its place in a course of study for 
young people. Of course it must be kept in mind that 
there is a sense in which the ‘“‘form” or expression is 
exactly commensurate with the thing expressed, and 
that the reader must not miss the thrill of pleasure that 
comes with realizing this in any particular selection. 
But the emphasis should certainly be put upon having 
the pupil, through his sympathetic nature, enter fully 
into the life expertences portrayed, and all else must 
be regarded as means toward this specific end. Thus 
in studying The Chambered Nautilus it is of great im- 
portance that the reader image clearly the nautilus 
shell. with all its beauties, and that, if possible, he be 
helped by seeing a real nautilus shell,—but not as an 
end in itself. This imagery is to stimulate the mind 
toward the experience in which the poem has its reason 
for being—the feeling of soul growth or expansion. 
However beautiful the picture of the shell in itself, 
the teacher must see clearly that it is a parable, and 
that the reader fails who does not feel his own soul ex- 
panding with a realization of its hidden possibilities. 


yi 


Not only is the significance, or content, or theme of 
a piece of literature the goal of our effort,—it is to be 
kept in mind that this inner life determines the outer. 
The story told is ‘‘manipulated”’ for the sake of the 
theme. The qualities of an object or of a character 
presented are those that are needed to make this object 
or this character more readily convey the specific effect 
determined upon. In Longfellow’s Rainy Day he se- 
lects just those items in the history of the day that will 
make the result a good expression or embodiment of a 
particular yet common phase of human experience. Note 
how in the last stanza by emphasizing one item in the 
day which he had allowed us to lose sight of, he rouses 
us from the gloom of the opening stanzas. It is no 
uncommon thing to find in historical novels that the 
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order of events is changed, or that historical personages 
bear relations to each other not to be literally justified. 
In Shakespeare’s historical plays such variations from 
the actual are common. The explanation is found in 
the principle stated, that a literary composition has an 
‘inner life of its own and that all else is subordinate to 
this inner life and must arrange itself in subservience 
to it. Poe, who has been quoted already, has a very 
clear statement of this principle in his review of Haw- 
thorne’s Twice Told Tales: 

““A skillful literary artist has constructed a tale. If 
wise, he has not fashioned his thoughts to accommodate 
his incidents; but having conceived, with deliberate care, 
a certain unique or single effect to be wrought, he then 
invents such incidents—he then combines such events 
as may best aid him in establishing this preconceived 
effect. If his very initial sentences tend not to the 
outbringing of this effect, then he has failed in his first 
step. In the whole composition there should be no 
word written, of which the tendency, direct or indirect, 
is not to the one pre-established design. And by such 
means, with such care and skill a picture is at length 
painted which leaves in the mind of him who contem- 
plates it with a kindred art a sense of the fullest satis- 
faction.” 

Any selection will afford illustration of this truth, but 
notwithstanding its obviousness many teachers fail to 
keep it fully enough in mind to get the complete benefit 
of its guiding power. The one vital thing in teaching 
a piece of literature is to stimulate the mind of the pupil 
to grasp its full significance; to relate it sympathetically 
to his own experiences; to make him feel himself a part 
of the larger movement in the selection. The reader’s 
mind is stirred to activity through the imagery presented. 
This imagery is the direct outgrowth of the activity of 
the author’s mind, an embodiment or expression of that 
activity, and hence the evidence of that activity. In 
writing of Paul Revere’s Ride, Longfellow has selected 
those facts in connection with it which would most 
directly, and thus most easily, stir the patriotism of the 
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reader. He is suggesting that type of love of country 
which brings it to pass that 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. : 

In writing Hiawatha he collected the legends from 
various tribes as related by Schoolcraft and united them 
around the mythical heroic personage, Hiawatha. In 
this way he attains unity and gives an even truer im- 
pression of the spiritual unity underlying all religious 
legends than one would ever get from studying these 
legends in isolated form. In Evangeline we find Acadians 
not justified by history, but fully justified by the neces- 
sities of Longfellow’s story. In The Courtship of Miles 
Standish we find historical events, but about all we can 
demand is that the writer be true to the general spirit 
of Puritanism. eNotice in King Robert of Sicily how the 
legend is organized around a definite idea and how every 
item in the legend is a necessary item in setting forth 
that idea: “He that exalteth himself shall be abased, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

One who-looks at an author’s works with this principle 
to guide him is likely to find a pleasure and a meaning 
which he had not noticed before. Take a group from 
Whittier. In the facts upon which he based his Skipper 
Ireson’s Ride, the women did not-actually tar and feather 
Ireson, they did not make him stand up in the cart, 
Ireson did not say that his remorse shut out their pun- 
ishment, they did not release him ‘‘with soft relentings 
and rude excuse, etc.” Why did Whittier make all these 
changes? Look at them as they relate to the char- 
acter of Skipper Ireson and’ the reason is plain. In 
Maud Muller we find a certain parallelism in the treat- 
ment of the stories of Maud and the Judge. The expla- 
nation is in the truth about life which Whittier is illus- 
trating by their careers. In Snow-Bound we find that 
Whittier’s theme for its complete presentation demands 
a sort of division into three ‘“‘chapters.’’ And so we 
begin with the snow storm which shuts them out from 
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the world, then the main scene while communion with 
the outside is completely cut off, and then the re-estab- 
lishment of this communion. 

But the reader can multiply illustrations to the extent 
of his reading. The plan that one is sure to find in a 
poem or story is a vital and not an accidental thing. 
It is the outward evidence of what is inherent in the 
author’s theme, and is determined by that theme. Con- 
sider how perfectly planned, in the light of this principle, 
the following are: Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
Hawthorne’s The Great Stone Face, Irving’s Kip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 


IV 


This, then, is the most vital principle that the reader 
must be brought to realize,—there is a direct corre- 
spondence between the idea which an author has to 
express and its expression. It would not be necessary 
constantly to emphasize this point if it were not for 
the feeling so frequently met with that literature is not 
to be taken seriously, that it is good to read as a sort of 
mental recreation or gentle stimulant, but that any- 
thing like study is apart from its nature. A clear dis- . 
tinction should*be made between that kind of pernicious 
study, or analysis, which destroys all the vitality of a 
poem, and that more illuminating and discriminating 
study which serves to bring out its vitality in bold relief. 
The Building of the Ship must be seen in the light of 
its patriotic content; love and friendship must be seen 
battling for the mastery in John Alden; the supremacy 
of charity as a test of human life must be seen as the 
organizing force in The King of the Golden River or in 
The Vision of Sir Launfal. In Alice Brand we face the 
old idea of fairy enchantment; in The Private of the 
Buffs, one of the transfigured suicides which stir human- 
ity to the depths; in Columbus, the heroic singleness of 
purpose which+plucks victory from apparent defeat; 
in Michael, that domestic affection and love of the soil 
which envelops the homely peasant with a halo of 
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beauty. Turn to Enoch Arden for the love that passeth 
understanding, to the Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington for the suggestion that the path of duty is 
the way to glory, and to the Morte d’Arthur for that 
sublime lesson: 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

While we should thus lay abundant stress upon the 

ethical element in literature, we must avoid turning 
every selection into a sermon. It may be a sermon, | 
but it is sure to be infinitely more than that. Its finer 
meaning is in a way held in solution and must be reached 
through the sympathetic mood of the reader. It is the 
business of the teacher above all things else to secure 
the proper conditions for this free and sympathetic com- 
munion of reader and author. 


V 


A piece of literature should not be made simply a 
center for excursions into various suggested fields -of 
knowledge, but it should always be borne in mind that 
we are entitled to bring to hand any material which 
wili enable us to grasp more completely the full meaning 
of the writer. Among the points which the teacher 
should hold in mind are the following: 

1. The biography of an author may be used as a 
means of awakening a greater personal interest in his 
work, or as furnishing an explanation of some point of 
view taken. Sometimes the meaning of a poem takes 
on a new and clearer meaning when we understand it 
in its personal relations, as in the case of Say Not, the 
Struggle Naught Availeth. The brief biographical out- 
lines should be supplemented by additional reading in 
the authorities suggested, or in the encyclopedia, or 
by talks on the more interesting phases of the author’s 
life. Care should be taken that this work hold to the 
essentials and not degenerate into ‘‘mere chatter.” 

2. Literature is full of allusions to mythological and 
other subjects, and it is generally necessary to know the 
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allusion in order to understand the passage in which 
it occurs. The use of encyclopedia, dictionary, and 
other reference books should be cultivated. Most schools 
possess, at least, a good unabridged dictionary. The 
section in Webster’s on the noted names in fiction is of 
special value in this connection. The Century Dictionary 
of Names will answer more questions for the reader than 
any other single volume. Brewer's Reader's Handbook 
and Dictionary of Phrase and Fable are of especial value. 
A good handbook of mythology should always be accessi- 
ble. Among the best of these are Gayley’s Classic 
Myths in English Literature and Guerber’s Myths of 
Greece and Rome. 

3. Figures of speech should have careful attention. 
The aim should not be to analyze, classify, and name 
the figure, but to grasp its significance. Figures are 
used in order to make the expression more effective by 
making it clearer or by adding the element of beauty. 
The teacher may find help in any standard treatise on 
rhetoric. One of the best books in this connection is 
Gummere’s Handbook of Poetics. While its illustra- 
tions are drawn from the field of poetry, the diseussion 
is simple and free from technicalities. This book will 
also give the teacher all needed information about poetic 
form, rhyme, metre, etc. By the time pupils reach the 
high school they should know the more familiar rhythms 
and stanza forms. 

4. Oral reading as a means of interpretation and as 
a test of interpretation should have a large place in the 
study of literature. This should be natural reading and 
not something that attracts attention from the thing 
read to the method of reading it. A sympathetic voice 
is, in itself, a priceless possession. To hear a piece of 
literature sympathetically read is sure to throw certain 
elements into strong relief which had not hitherto ap- 
peared. To read aloud to oneself is always helpful in 
trying to determine the meaning of a passage. A 
most suggestive little book on this point is Corson’s 
The Voice and Spiritual Education. 

5. It is a source of interest and help to institute 
comparisons and contrasts between selections treating 
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~ similar and dissimilar themes, or between their methods 
of treatment. As suggested in a previous paragraph, 
The King of the Golden River and The Vision of Sir 
Launfal may be compared with reference to their 
common lesson of human brotherhood. The Courtship 
of Miles Standish is a good selection with which to 
' emphasize the study of plot. Compare Longfellow’s 
way of telling a story with Arnold’s in Sohrab and Rus- 
tum, or with Tennyson’s in Enoch Arden. Such treat- 
ment tends to make clear the common threads running 
through all great literature. 
6. It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the advan- 
_ tage of making the work in literature reinforce other 
lines of work, as, history, composition, or geography. 
Snow-Bound or The Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington, to mention only two examples, can be 
understood fully only when their historical settings are 
clear. The geographical element is strong in a poem like 
Sohrab and Rustuwm. Almost any selection affords 
numerous suggestions for composition work, in char- 
acter studies, outlines of plots, or critiques. Like- 
wise, the value of having fine passages, or even whole 
selections, memorized, is so apparent that it needs only 
mention here. The mind should be well stored with 
treasures while the memory is peculiarly active. Again 
it should not be forgotten that literature appeals to the 
ear as well as to the eye, that the euphony of words has 
a charm and value of its own. Pupils should be en- 
couraged to select those passages that they especially 
enjoy for beauty of sound as well as for beauty of 
thought, and to notice whether the two in any way 
correspond. 


VI 


By way of summarizing the most important things 
for the teacher to keep in mind: It should never be 
forgotten that a piece of literature is a unit, in that it 
has a single subject or unity of idea. The realization 
of this unity is the final goal of the reader. Thus one 
has not really read The Vision of Sir Launjal until he 
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has seen how completely the four divisions of that poem 
are permeated by a common thought. 

The literary writer presents his subject in some con- 
crete or picturesque form—a story, a character des- 
cription, a picture of nature. The reader must use his 
imagination in grasping the pictures or steps in the 
story. The more vividly these are imaged the more 
vital the reading. Thus in Scott’s Rosabelle there are 
the group on the firth-side in the gathering storm and 
the mysterious blaze over Roslin Chapel. To under- 
stand the connection between the two they must first 
be grasped vividly as separate images. This formation 
of the picture is one of the first and most important 
things to be looked to. 

The attempt on the part of the pupil to give a simple. 
and adequate statement of the author’s meaning should 
be encouraged. ‘‘ We do not know a piece of literature 
until we know its fundamental idea, its spirit, its 
motive.” 
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JOHN RUSKIN 


John Ruskin was born in London, February 8, 1819. 
His parents were both Scotch of the strict puritanical 
type, but they were cultured and possessed sound 
judgment, and spared no expense or attention in the 
training of their only child. Ruskin’s father was a 
wine merchant of considerable wealth and influence, 
while his mother was a strong-minded, severe, almost 


- harsh, woman, who was intensely religious. Ruskin’s 


entire childhood was spent with his parents and they 
were his constant companions as long as they lived. 
From his babyhood the child seemed destined for 
great things. The parents were firmly convinced that 
their one child was a genius, and fostered him as such. 
He was never allowed to be a child, to play with child- 


ren, or possess toys. He could read before he was 


four, and it was one of his daily tasks to sit at his mother’s 


- knee and read aloud two chapters from the Bible. He 


was taught to respect honesty and truth above every- 


thing. These ideas were so firmly rooted that they 


colored every thought and action of his entire life. He 
could not brook the slightest deviation from truth, and 
it was this characteristic which called forth his great 
art criticisms, works which demanded absolute alle- 
giance to nature and to the beautiful. It was his stern 
sense of justice, of right, which prompted [ais later 
doctrines of social reform. Ruskin lives as an art critic 
and as a writer on social reforms, and his writing in 
both fields reflected his early training. 

The father’s interests as wine merchant took him 
constantly on trips to Scotland, to the north of England 
and to the continent. The mother and son accom- 
panied him on these trips and Ruskin early became 
acquainted with the beautiful scenery of his own 
country and of the continent. His father was a man of 
fine taste and pointed out to his son the beautiful things 
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in nature. Inthis way Ruskin became the careful ob- 
server which later made him an art critic, and the intense 
over of the beautiful which led him to make so passion- 
ate a defense of the art he loved. By the time Ruskin 
was fifteen he was familiar with the continent and had 
visited almost every spot of interest. Indeed, his early 
life seemed a constant search after the beautiful in 
nature. His love for the Alps, which he first saw when 
he was fifteen, was a life-long passion. His love for art 
was acquired and came later in life, but his love for 
nature seemed to have been born in him. When, as a 
child of four, he was asked by the artist who was painting 
his picture what to put in the background he replied, 
‘*Paint blue mountains.”’ = 

Ruskin’s delicate health and the constant traveling 
interfered with his early education. He did not attend 
school until he was fifteen. But he was a bookworm 
at five and says he cannot remember when he was not 
familiar with Scott. He read Shakespeare, Pope, and 
was fond of all the great poets. Atelevenhe was taught 
Latin and Greek by a Doctor Andrews. He never cared 
much for these studies and although he applied himself 
with diligence to everything he undertook, he never be- 
came proficient in the languages. He had teachers in 
drawing and painting, and at fifteen went to a school of 
the Rev. Thomas Dale at Peckham. Whenhematriculated 
at Oxford at seventeen, he did not possess the classical 
knowledge of most youths. However, he was well read, 
and versed in botany and geology, most of which 
he had learned by actual observation. He did not 
graduate from Oxford until 1842, his studies being 
constantly interrupted by his ill health, which com- 
pelled him to take frequent trips to the continent. The 
only distinction he won at college was the Newdigate 
Prize, which he won in 1839 with his poem Salsette and 
Elephanta. While in college at Oxford his mother 
left her husband, stayed with him to care for his health, 
and kept a constant, protecting watch over him. At 
first the boys were inclined to laugh at the timid, some- 
what priggish youth, who kept to himself and seemed 
constantly absorbed with his own genius. but later they 
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grew to respect him for his goodness and superb bravery. 

Ruskin began to write, both in prose and poetry, 
when he was very young. The greater part of his early 
writing was in poetry, however. His writings were 
largely descriptive of places he had visited and record the 
impressions natural objects made upon him. He wrote 
poetry at seven which was remarkable for its maturity 
of thought and correctness of rhythm and the poetry of 
his mature years never rose much above it. 

When he was only four years old Ruskin wrote a 
letter which was correct in spelling and language. At 
seven he began to keep a diary and wrote in it regularly. 
The first work which he published was an essay on the 
geological strata of Mont Blanc, which appeared in the 
Magazine of Natural History in 1834, when the author 
was only fifteen. 

In 1836 Blackwood’s Magazine contained an attack 
on the pictures of the artist Turner, whom Ruskin en- 
thusiastically admired because he painted objects true 
tonature. This called forth an impassioned defence from 
Ruskin. In it he set forth almost his entire theory 
of art, a protest for truth and beauty. The piece was 
never published but may properly be considered the 
first chapter of Ruskin’s Modern Painters, which ap- 
peared seven years later and which dealt largely with 
the works of the painter, Turner. Ruskin’s father 
bought many of the artist’s pictures for his enthusiastic 
son, and in 1840 Ruskin met the painter. In 1842 after 
returning from his fifth visit to the Alps he settled down 
to the writing of Modern Painters. _ He read the 
chapters aloud to his father and mother, who heard 
them with tears of joy. The first volume of the book 
appeared in 1843 and produced a great sensation in the 
artistic and literary world. 

The King of the Golden River is the only attempt 
on the part of Ruskin to write a fairy tale. It was . 
written “in 1841, at the request of a very young lady, 
and solely for her amusement, without any idea of pub- 
lication.” This young lady, who afterwards became 
Mrs. Ruskin, is said to have challenged him by saying 
he could not write a fairy story. 
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The Seven Lamps of Architecture was to architecture 
what Modern Painters was to painting, not so much a 
criticism as an appeal for truth and beauty in art. The 
book was published in 1849. In 1851-53 appeared The 
Stones of Venice, Ruskin’s last great criticism of art. 
He illustrated the book with his own drawings, for he 
was an artist of no mean Ability. 

In 1860 a great change came over Ruskin; he ceased 
to write on subjects of art, and devoted his time and 
energies to social reform. He was distressed by the 
wickedness and misery which he saw around him and 
his future writings were directed toward social, in- 
dustrial and religious reforms. He expended his wealth 
to form libraries and asylums; he went on the lecture 
platform, much against his parents’ wishes; he used his 
pen to uplift the masses and make work noble and beau- 
tiful. Unto this Last, Crown of Wild Olive, Munera 
Pulveris, Sesame and Lilies, Ethics of the Dust, Queen of 
the Air, are some of his better known works of this later 
period. In 1869 Ruskin was elected Slade Professor 
of Art at the University of Oxford. He held the posi- 
tion until 1884, when his health compelled him to 
resign and retire from public life. 

The closing years of Ruskin’s life, 1889-1900, were 
Spent at his beautiful home of Brantwood on Coniston 
Water, in the Lake District. Surrounded by his choice 
books and beautiful pictures he lived quietly and peace- 
fully until his death, January 20, 1900. He was buried 
by his own request in Coniston church-yard, and at his 
funeral there was no sable mourning, but only the bright 
colors and crimson mses that the artist-poet loved. 
His relatives refused to have his body taken to West- 
minster Abbey, but in 1902 a bronze medallion was 
placed there beside the bust of Scott, by his friends and 
admirers. 


. (A good short life of Ruskin is that by Frederick Har- 
ison in the English Men of Letters Series.) 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 


OR, 


THE BLack BROTHERS 


CHAPTER I 


HOW THE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM OF THE BLACK 
BROTHERS WAS INTERFERED WITH BY SOUTH- 
WEST WIND, ESQUIRE 


Vin a secluded and mountainous part of Stiria there 
was, in old time, a valley of the most surprising and 
luxuriant fertility. It was surrounded, on all sides, 
by steep and rocky mountains, rising into peaks, which 
were always covered with snow, and from which a num- 5 
ber of torrents descended in constant cataracts. One of 
these fell westward, over the face of a crag so high, that, 
when the sun had set to everything else, and all below 
was darkness, his beams still shone full upon this water- 
fall, so that it looked like a shower of gold. It was, 10 
therefore, called by the people of the neighborhood, the 
Golden River. It wasstrange that none of these streams 
fell into the valley itself. They all descended on the 
other side of the mountains, and wound away through 
broad plains and by populous cities. But the clouds 15 
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were drawn so constantly to the snowy hills, and rested 
so softly in the circular hollow, that in time of drought 
and heat, when all the country round was burnt up, 
there was still rain in the little valley; and its crops were 
20 so heavy, and its hay so high, and its apples so red, and 
its grapes so blue, and its wine so rich, and its honey so 
sweet, that it was a marvel to every one who beheld it, 
and was commonly called the Treasure Valley. 
The whole of this little valley belonged to three broth- 
% ers, called Schwartz, Hans, and Gluck. Schwartz and 
Hans, the two elder brothers, were very ugly men, with 
overhanging eyebrows and small dull eyes, which were 
always half shut, so that you couldn’t see into them, and 
always fancied they saw very far into you. They lived 
80 by farming the Treasure Valley, and very good farmers 
they were. They killed everything that did not pay for 
its eating. They shot the blackbirds because they 
pecked the fruit; and killed the hedgehogs, lest they 
should suck the cows; they poisoned the crickets for 
8 eating the crumbs in the kitchen; and smothered the 
cicadas, which used to sing all summer in the lime trees. 
They worked their servants without any wages, till they 
would not work any more, and then quarreled with them, | 
and turned them out of doors without paying them. It 
40 would have been very odd if, with such a farm, and such 
a system of farming, they hadn’t got very rich; and very 
rich they did get. They generally contrived to keep 
their corn by them till it was very dear, and then sell it 
for twice its value; they had heaps of gold lying about 
450n their floors, yet it was never known that they had 
given so much as a penny or a crust in charity; they 
never went to mass; grumbled perpetually at paying 
tithes; and were, in a word, of so cruel and grinding a 
temper, as to receive from all those with whom they had 
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any dealings, the nickname of the ‘‘ Black Brothers.” 50 

The youngest brother, Gluck, was as completely op- 
posed, in both appearance and character, to his seniors 
as could possibly be imagined or desired. He was not 
above twelve years old, fair, blue-eyed, and kind in tem- 
per to every living thing. He did not, of course, agree 5 
particularly well with his brothers, or rather, they did not 
agree with him. He was usually appointed to the hon- 
orable office of turnspit, when there was anything to 
roast, which was not often; for, to do the brothers justice, 
they were hardly less sparing upon themselves than upon 60 
other people. At other times he used to clean the shoes, 
floors, and sometimes the plates, occasionally getting 
what was left on them, by way of encouragement, and a 
wholesome quantity of dry blows, by way of education. 

Things went on in this manner for a long time. At 65 
last came a very wet summer, and everything went wrong 
in the country around. The hay had hardly been got 
in, when the haystacks were floated bodily down to the 
sea by an inundation; the vines were cut to pieces with 
the hail: the corn was all killed by a black blight; only 70 
in the Treasure Valley, as usual, all was safe. As it had 
rain when there was rain nowhere else, so it had sun 
when there was sun nowhere else. Everybody came to 
buy corn at the farm, and went away pouring maledic- 
tions on the Black Brothers. They asked what they 7% 
liked, and got it, except fromthe poor people who could 
only beg, and several of whom were starved at their 
very door, without the slightest regard or notice. 

It was drawing towards winter, and very cold weather, 
when one day the two elder brothers had gone out, with 80 
their usual warning to little Gluck, who was left to mind 
the roast, that he was to let nobody in, and give nothing 
out. Glucksat down quite close tothe fire, forit was raining 
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very hard, and the kitchen walls were by no means dry 

85 or comfortable looking. He turned and turned, and the 
roast got nice and brown. ‘What a pity,” thought 
Gluck, “my brothers never ask anybody to dinner. I’m 
sure, when they’ve got such a nice piece of mutton as 
this, and nobody else has got so much as a piece of dry 

90 bread, it would do their hearts good to have somebody 
to eat it with them.” 

Just as he spoke, there came a double knock at the 
house door, yet heavy and dull, as though the knocker 
had been tied up—more like a puff than a knock. 

9% “It must be the wind,” said Gluck; “nobody else 
would venture to knock double knocks at our door.” 

No; it wasn’t the wind; there it came again very hard, 
and what was particularly astounding, the knocker 
seemed to be in a hurry, and not to be in the least afraid 

100 of the consequences. Gluck went to the window, opened 
it, and put his head out to see who it was. 

It was the most extraordinary looking little gentleman 
he had ever seen in his life. He had a very large nose, 
slightly brass-colored; his cheeks were very round, and 

105 very red, and might have warranted a supposition that 
he had been blowing a refractory fire for the last eight- 
and-forty hours; his eyes twinkled merrily through iong 
silky eyelashes, his mustaches curled twice round like a 
corkscrew on each side of his mouth, and his hair, of a 

110 curious mixed peppér-and-salt color, descended far over 
his shoulders. He was about four-feet-six in height, and 
wore a conical pointed cap of nearly the same altitude, 
decorated with a black feather some three feet long. His 

- doublet was prolonged behind into something resembling 

115 a violent exaggeration of what is now termed a “swallow 
tail,” but was much obscured by the swelling folds of an 
enormous black, glossy-looking cloak, which must have 
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been very much too long in calm weather, as the wind, 
whistling round the old house, carried it clear out from ~ 
the wearer’s shoulders to about four times his own length. 120 

Gluck was so perfectly paralyzed by the singular appear- 
ance of his visitor, that he remained fixed without utter- 
ing a word, until the old gentleman, having performed 
another, and a more energetic concerto on the knocker, 
turned round to look after his fly-away cloak. In so 125 
doing he caught sight of Gluck’s little yellow head 
jammed in the window, with its mouth and eyes very 
wide open indeed. 

‘*Hollo!’’ said the little gentleman, ‘‘that’s not the 
way to answer the door: I’m wet, let me in!” 130 
To do the little gentleman justice, he was wet. His 

feather hung down between his legs like a beaten puppy’s 
tail, dripping like an umbrella; and from the ends of his 
mustaches the water was running into his waistcoat pock- 
ets, and out again like a mill stream. 135 

‘*T beg pardon, sir,” said Gluck, ‘‘I’m very sorry, but 
I really can’t.” 

‘‘Can’t what?” said the old gentleman. 

‘I can’t let you in, sir,—I can’t indeed; my brothers 
would beat me to death, sir, if I thought of such a thing. 140 
What do you want, sir?” 

‘‘Want?” said the old gentleman, petulantly. ‘‘I 
want fire, and shelter; and there’s your great fire there 
blazing, crackling, and dancing on the walls, with nobody 
to feel it. Let me in, I say; 1 only want to warm my- 145 
Seli.*’ 

Gluck had had his head, by this time, so long out of the 
window, that he began to feel it was really unpleasantly 
cold, and when he turned, and saw the beautiful fire 
rustling and roaring, and throwing long bright tongues 180 
up the chimney, as if it were licking its chops at the 
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savory smell of the leg of mutton, his heart melted within 
‘him that it should be burning away for nothing. ‘‘He 
does look very wet,’” said little Gluck; ‘‘I’ll just let him 

155in for a quarter of an hour.’’ Round he went to the 
door, and opened it; and as the little gentleman walked 
in, there came a gust of wind through the house, that 
made the old chimneys totter. 

‘“That’s a good boy,’’ said the little gentleman. “‘Never 

160 mind your brothers. I'll talk to them.’’ 

‘‘Pray, sir, don’t do any such thing,’’ said Gluck. 
‘“‘T can’t let you stay till they come; they ’d be the death 
of me” 

‘*Dear me,’’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘I’m very sorry 

16 to hear that. How long may I stay?’’ 

‘*Only till the mutton’s done, sir,’’ replied Gluck, 
‘‘and it’s very brown.”’ 

Then the old gentleman walked into the kitchen, and 
sat himself down on the hob, with the top of his cap 

170 accommodated up the chimney, for it was a great deal 
too high for the roof. 

‘*You’ll soon dry there, sir,’’ said Gluck, and sat down 
again to turn the mutton. But the old gentleman did 
not dry there, but went on drip, drip, dripping among 

175 the cinders, and the fire fizzed and sputtered, and began 
to look very black, and uncomfortable: never was such 
a cloak; every fold in it ran like a gutter. 

‘‘T beg pardon, sir,’’ said Gluck at length, after watch- 

ing the water spreading in long, quicksilver-like streams 
180 over the floor for a quarter of an hour; ‘‘mayn’t I take 
your cloak?’’ 

‘‘No, thank you,’’ said the old gentleman. 

7 PLOUP Cap LSIN?, 

“‘T am all right, thank you,’’ said the old gentleman 

185 rather gruffly, 
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‘*But—sir—I ’m very sorry,’’ said Gluck hesitatingly ; 
‘‘but—really, sir—you’re—putting the fire out.’’ 

‘‘Tt’ll take longer to do the mutton, then,’’ replied his 
visitor dryly. 

Gluck was very much puzzled by the behavior of his 190 
guest; it was such a strange mixture of coolness and hu- 
mility. He turned away at the string meditatively for 
another five minutes. 

‘“That mutton looks very nice,’’ said the old gentle- 
man at length. ‘‘Can’t you give me a little bit? 195 

‘‘Tmpossible, sir,’’ said Gluck. 

‘‘I’m very hungry,’’ continued the old gentleman ; 
‘‘T’ve had nothing to eat yesterday, nor to-day. They 
surely couldn’t miss a bit from the knuckle!’’ 

He spoke in so very melancholy a tone, that it quite 200 
melted Gluck’s heart. ‘‘They promised me one slice to- 
day, sir,’’ said he; ‘‘T can give you that, but not a bit 
more.”’ 

‘“‘That’s a good boy,’’ said the old gentleman again. 

Then Gluck warmed a plate, and sharpened a knife. 205 
“T don’t care if I do get beaten for it,’’ thought he. Just 
as he had cut a large slice out of the mutton, there came 
a tremendous rap at the door. The old gentleman 
jumped off the hob, as if it had suddenly become incon- 
veniently warm. Gluck fitted the slice into the mutton 210 
' again, with desperate efforts at exactitude, and ran to 
open the door. 

‘‘What did you keep us waiting in the rain for?’’ said 
Schwartz, as he walked in, throwing his umbrella in 
Gluck’s face. ‘‘Ay! what for, indeed, you little vaga- 215 
bond?’ said Hans, administering an educational box on 
the ear, as he followed his brother into the kitchen. 

‘Bless my soul!’’ said Schwartz when he opened the 
door. 
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20 ‘‘Amen,’’ said the little gentleman, who had taken 
his cap off and was standing in the middle of the kitchen, 
bowing with the utmost possible velocity. 

‘‘ Who’s that?’’ said Schwartz, catching up a rolling- 
pin, and turning to Gluck with a fierce frown. 

225 ‘I don’t know, indeed, brother,’’ said Gluck in great 
terror. 

‘“How did he get in?’’ roared Schwartz. 

‘““My dear brother,’’ said Gluck, deprecatingly, ‘‘he 
was so very wet!’’ 

230 The rolling-pin was descending on Gluck’s head; but, 
at the instant, the old gentleman interposed his conical 
cap, on which it crashed with a shock that shook the 
water out of it all over the room. What was very odd, 
the rolling-pin no sooner touched the cap, than it flew 

235 out of Schwartz’s hand, spinning like a straw in a high 
wind, and fell into the corner at the farther end of the 
room. 

‘Who are you, sir?’’ demanded Schwartz, turning 
upon him. 

240  “‘What’s your business?’’ snarled Hans. 

“I’m a poor old man, sir,’’ the little gentleman 
began very modestly, ‘‘and I saw your fire through the 
window, and begged shelter for a quarter of an hour.’’ 

‘““Have the goodness to walk out again, then,’’ said 

245 Schwartz. ‘‘We’ve quite enough water in our kitchen, 
without making it a drying house.’’ 

“It is a cold day to turn an old man out in, sir; look 
at my gray hairs.’’ They hung down to his shoulders, 
as I told you before. 

20 ‘‘Ay!’’ said Hans, ‘‘there are enough of them to keep 
you warm. Walk!’’ 

‘I’m very, very hungry, sir; couldn ’t you spare me a 
bit of bread before I gq??? 
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‘*Bread, indeed!’’ said Schwartz; ‘‘do you suppose 
we 've nothing to do with our bread but to give it to such 255 
red-nosed fellows as you?’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you sell your feather?’’ said Hans, sneer- 
ingly. ‘‘Out with you!”’ 

‘*A little bit,’’ said the old gentleman. 

‘*Be off!’’ said Schwartz. 260 

“‘Pray, gentlemen—’’ 

‘‘Off, and be hanged!’ cried Hans, seizing him by the 
collar. But he had no sooner touched the old gentle- 
man’s collar, than away he went after the rolling-pin, 
spinning round and round, till he fell into the corner on 265 
the top of it. Then Schwartz was very angry, and rau 
at the old gentleman to turn him out; but he also had 
hardly touched him, when away he went after Hans and 
the rolling-pin, and hit his head against the wall as he 
tumbled into the corner. And so there they lay, all 27 
three. 

Then the old gentleman spun himself round with ve- 
locity in the opposite direction; continued to spin until 
his long cloak was all wound neatly about him; clapped 
his cap on his head, very much on one side (for it could 275 
not stand upright without going through the ceiling), 
gave an additional twist to his corkscrew mustaches, and 
replied with perfect coolness: ‘‘Gentlemen, I wish you 
a very good morning. At twelve o’clock to-night I’ll 
call again; after such a refusal of hospitality as I have 280 
just experienced, you will not be surprised if that visit is 
the last I ever pay you.’’ 

‘Tf ever I catch you here again,’’ muttered Schwartz, 
coming, half frightened, out of the corner—but, before 
he could finish his sentence, the old gentleman had shut 285 
the house door behind him with a great bang: and there 
drove past the window, at the same instant, a wreath of 
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ragged cloud, that whirled and rolled away down the val- 
ley in all manner of shapes; turning over and over in the 


290 air, and melting away at last in a gush of rain. ° 
‘‘A very pretty business, indeed, Mr. Gluck!’’ said 
Schwartz. ‘ Dish the mutton, sir. If ever I catch you 


at such a trick again—bless me, why the mutton’s been 
cut!’ 

295 ‘You promised me one slice, brother, you know,’’ 
said Gluck. 

‘‘Oh! and you were cutting it hot, 1 suppose, and going 
to catch all the gravy. It’ll be long before I promise 
you such a thing again. Leave the room, sir; and have 

300 the kindness to wait in the coal-cellar till I call you.” 

Gluck left the room melancholy enough. The 
brothers ate as much mutton as they could, locked the 
rest in the cupboard and proceeded to get very drunk 
after dinner. , 

365 Such a night as it was! Howling wind, and rushing 
rain, without intermission. The brothers had just sense 
enough left to put up all the shutters, and double 
bar the door, before they went to bed. They usually 
slept in the same room. As the clock struck twelve, 

310 they were both awakened by a tremendous crash. Their 
door burst open with a violence that shook the house 
trom top to bottom. 

‘“What’s that?’’ cried Schwartz, starting up in his 
bed. 

35 ‘‘Only I,’’ said the little gentleman. 

The two brothers sat up on their bolster, and stared 
into the darkness. The room was full of water, and by 
a misty moonbeam, which found its way through a hole 
in the shutter, they could see in the midst of it an enor- 

320 mous foam globe, spinning round, and bobbing up and 
down like a cork, on which, as on a most luxurious 
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cushion, reclined the little old gentleman, cap and all. 
There was plenty of room for it now, for the roof was off. 

‘‘Sorry to incommode you,”’ said their visitor, ironi- 
cally. ‘‘I’m afraid your beds are dampish; perhaps you 325 
had better go to your brother’s room: I’ve left the ceil- 
ing on, there.’’ 

They required no second admonition, but rushed into 
Gluck’s room, wet through, and in an agony of terror. 

“You'll find my card on the kitchen table, ’’ the old 380 
gentleman called after them. ‘‘Remember, the last 
visit.’’ 

‘‘Pray Heaven it may!” said Schwartz, shuddering. 
And the foam globe disappeared. 

Dawn came at last, and the two brothers looked out 335 
of Gluck’s little window in the morning. The Treasure 
Valley was one mass of ruin and desolation. The inun- 
dation had swept away trees, Crops, and cattle, and left 
in their stead a waste of red sand, and gray mud. The 
two brothers crept shivering and horror-struck into the 340 
kitchen. The water had gutted the whole first floor; 
corn, money, almost every movable thing had been 
swept away, and there was left only a small white card 
on the kitchen table. On it, in large, breezy, long-legged. 
letters, were engraved the words:— 345 


SouTH-WEST WIND, ESQUIRE. 
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CHAPTER II 


OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE THREE BROTHERS AFTER THE 
VISIT OF SOUTH-WEST WIND, ESQUIRE; AND HOW 
LITTLE GLUCK HAD AN INTERVIEW WITH 
THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 


South-West Wind, Esquire, was as good as his word. 
After the momentous visit above related, he entered the 
Treasure Valley no more; and, what was worse, he had 

350 so much influence with his relations, the West Winds in 
general, and used it so effectually, that they all adopted 
a similar line of conduct. So no rain fell in the valley 
from one year’s end to another. Though everything re- 
mained green and flourishing in the plains below, the in- 

355 heritance of the Three Brothers was a desert. What had 
once been the richest soil in the kingdom, became a shift- 
ing heap of red sand; and the brothers, unable longer to 
contend with the adverse skies, abandoned their value- 
less patrimony in despair, to seek some means of gain- 

360 ing a livelihood among the cities and people of the plains. 
All their money was gone, and they had nothing left 
but some curious, old-fashioned pieces of gold plates, the 
last remnants of their ill-gotten wealth. 

““Suppose we turn goldsmiths?’’ said Schwartz to 

365 Hans, as they entered the large city. ‘‘It is a good 
knave’s trade; we can put a great deal of copper into 
the gold, without any one’s finding it out.’’ 

The thought was agreed to be a very good one; they 
hired a furnace, and turned goldsmiths. But two slight 

370 circumstances affected their trade: the first; that people 
did not approve of the coppered gold; the second, that 
the two elder brothers, whenever they had sold anything, 
used to leave little Gluck to mind the furnace, and go 
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and drink out the money in the ale-house next door. So 
they melted all their gold, without making money enough 3% 
to buy more, and were at last reduced to one large drink- 
ing mug, which an uncle of his had given to little Gluck, 
and which he was very fond of, and would not have 
parted with for the world; though he never drank any- 
thing out of it but milk and water. The mug was a very 380 
odd mug to look at. The handle was formed of two 
wreaths of flowing golden hair, so finely spun that it 
looked more like silk than metal, and these wreaths de- 
scended into, and mixed with, a beard and whiskers of 
the same exquisite workmanship, which surrounded and 385 
decorated a very fierce little face, of the reddest gold 
imaginable, right in the front of the mug, with a pair of 
eyes in it which seemed to command its whole circum- 
ference. It was impossible to drink out of the mug with- 
out being subjected to an intense gaze out of the side of 39 
these eyes; and Schwartz positively averred, that once, 
after emptying it, full of Rhenish, seventeen times, he 
had seen them wink! When it came to the mug’s turn 
to be made into spoons, it half broke poor little Gluck’s 
heart; but the brothers only laughed at him, tossed the 39% 
mug into the melting-pot, and staggered out to the ale- 
house: leaving him, as usual, to pour the gold into hars, 
when it was all ready. 

When they were gone, Gluck took a farewell look at 
his old friend in the melting-pot. The flowing hair was 400 
all gone; nothing remained but the red nose, and the 
sparkling eyes, which looked more malicious than ever. 
‘And no wonder,’’ thought Gluck, ‘‘after being treated 
in that way.’’ He sauntered disconsolately to the win- 
dow, and sat himself down to catch the fresh evening 405 
air, and escape the hot breath of the furnace. Now this 
window commanded a direct view of the range of moun- 
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tains, which, as I told you before, overhung the Treasure 
Valley, and more especially of the peak from which fell 
410 the Golden River. It was just at the close of the day, 
and when Gluck sat down at the window, he saw the 
rocks of the mountain tops, all crimson and purple with 
the sunset; and there were bright tongues of fiery cloud 
burning and quivering about them; and the river, bright- 
«15 er than all, fell, in a waving column of pure gold, from 
precipice to precipice, with the double arch of a broad 
purple rainbow stretched across it, flushing and fading 
alternately in the wreaths of spray. 
““Ah!’’ said Gluck aloud, after he had looked at it 
420 for a while, ‘‘if that river were really all gold, what a 
nice thing it would be.’’ 
‘No, it wouldn’t, Gluck,’’ said a clear metallic voice, 
close at his ear. 
‘“Bless me! what’s that?’’ exclaimed Gluck, jumping 
423 up. There was nobody there. He looked round the 
room, and under the table, and a great many times be- 
hind him, but there was certainly nobody there, and he 
sat down again at the window. This time he didn’t . 
speak, but he couldn’t help thinking again that it would 
430 be very convenient if the river were really all gold. 
“‘Not at all, my boy,’’ said the same voice, louder 
than before. 
‘“Bless me!’’ said Gluck again; ‘‘ what zs that?’’ He 
looked again into all the corners, and cupboards, and 
435 then began turning round, and round, as fast as he could. 
in the middle of the room, thinking there was somebody 
behind him, when the same voice struck again on his 
ear. It was singing now very merrily, ‘‘Lala-lira-la;’’ 
no words, only a soft running effervescent melody, some- 
440 thing like that of a kettle on the boil. Gluck looked out 
of the window. No, it was certainly in the house. Up- 
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stairs, and down-stairs. No, it was certainly in that 
very room, coming in quicker time, and clearer notes, 
every moment. ‘‘Lala-lira-la.’’ All at once it struck 
Gluck that it sounded louder near the furnace. He ran 46 
to the opening, and looked in; yes, he saw right, it seemed 
to be coming, not only out of the furnace, but out of the 
pot. He uncovered it, and ran back in a great fright, 
for the pot was certainly singing! He stood in the far- 
thest corner of the room, with his hands up, and his 460 
mouth open, for a minute or two, when the singing 
stopped, and the voice became clear, and pronuncia- 
tive. 

‘‘Hollo!’’ said the voice. 

Gluck made no answer. 455 

“‘Hollo! Gluck, my boy,’’ said the pot again. 

Gluck summoned all his energies, walked straight up 
to the crucible, drew it out of the furnace, and looked 
in. The gold was all melted, and its surface as smooth 
and polished as a river; but instead of reflecting little 460 
Gluck’s head, as he looked in, he saw meeting his glance 
from beneath the gold the red nose and sharp eyes of his 
old friend of the mug, a thousand times redder and 
sharper than ever he had seen them in his life. 

“Come, Gluck, my boy,’’ said the voice out of the pot 465 
again, ‘‘I’m all right; pour me out” 

But Gluck was too much astonished to do anything 
of the kind. 

‘“Pour me out, I say,’’ said the voice rather gruffly. 

Still Gluck couldn’t move. 470 
“Will you pour me out?”’ said the voice passionately. 
“T’m too hot.’ 

By a violent effort, Gluck recovered the use of his 
limbs, took hold of the crucible, and sloped it soas to pour 
out the gold. But instead of a liquid stream, there came 475 
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out, first, a pair of pretty little yellow legs, then some 
coat tails, then a pair of arms stuck a-kimbo, and, finally, 
the well-known head of his friend the mug; all which 
articles, uniting as they rolled out, stood up energetic- 

480 ally on the floor, in the shape of a little golden dwarf, 
about a foot and a half high. 

“‘That’s right!’’ said the dwarf, stretching out first 
his legs and then his arms, and then shaking his head 
up and down, and as far round as it would go, for five 

485 minutes, without stopping; apparently with the view of 
ascertaining if he were quite correctly put together, 
while Gluck stood contemplating him in speechless 
amazement. He was dressed in a slashed doublet of 
spun gold, so fine in its texture, that the prismatic colors 

490 gleamed over it, as if on a surface of mother of pearl; 
and, over this brilliant doublet, his hair and beard fell full 
halfway to the ground, in waving curls, so exquisitely 
delicate that Gluck could hardly tell where they ended; 
they seemed to melt into air. The features of the face, 

495 however, were by no means finished with the same del- 
icacy; they were rather coarse, slightly inclining to cop- 
pery in complexion, and indicative, in expression, of a 
very pertinacious and intractable disposition in their 
small proprietor. When the dwarf had finished his self- 

500 examination, heturned his small sharp eyes full on Gluck, 
and stared at him deliberately for a minute or two. 
“No, it wouldn’t, Gluck,my boy,’’ said the little man. 

This was certainly rather an abrupt and unconnected 
mode of commencing conversation. It might indeed be 

505 supposed to refer to the course of Gluck’s thoughts, which 
had first produced the dwarf’s observations out of the 
pot; but whatever it referred to, Gluck had no inclina- 
tion to dispute the dictum. 
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““Wouldn’t it, sir?’’ said Gluck, very mildly and sub- 
missively indeed. 510 
““No,’’ said the dwarf, conclusively. ‘‘ No, it 

wouldn’t.’’ And with that, the dwarf pulled his cap 
hard over his brows, and took two turns, of three feet 
long, up and down the room, lifting his legs up very 
high, and setting them down very hard. This pause 515 
gave time for Gluck to collect his thoughts a little, and, 
seeing no great reason to view his diminutive visitor 
with dread, and feeling his curiosity overcome his amaze- 
ment, he ventured on a question of peculiar delicacy. 

“Pray, sir,’’. said Gluck rather hesitatingly, ‘‘ were 520 
you my mug?’’ 

On which the little-man turned sharp round, walked 
straight up to Gluck, and drew himself up to his full 
height. ‘‘I,’’ said the little man, ‘‘am the King of the 
Golden River.’’ Whereupon he turned about again, 525 
and took two more turns, some six feet long, in order to 
allow time for the consternation which this announce- 
ment produced in his auditor toevaporate. After which, 
he again walked up to Gluck and stood still, as if ex- 
pecting some comment on his communication. 520 

Gluck determined to say something at all events. 
*‘T hope your Majesty is very well,’’ said Gluck. 

‘‘Listen!’’ said the little man, deigning no reply to this 
polite inquiry. ‘‘I am the King of what you mortals call 
the Golden River. The shape you saw me in, was owing 535 
to the malice of a stronger king, from whose enchant- 
ments you have this instant freed me. What I have 
seen of you, and your conduct to your wicked brothers, 
renders me willing to serve you; therefore, attend to 
what I tell you. Whoever shall climb to the top of that 549 
mountain from which you see the Golden River issue, _ 
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and shall cast into the stream at its source three drops 
of holy water, for him, and for him only, the river shall 
turn to gold. But no one failing in his first, can succeed 
545 in a second attempt; and if any one shall cast unholy 
water into the river, it will overwhelm him, and he will 
become a black stone.’’ So saying, the King of the 
Golden River turned away and deliberately walked into 
the center of the hottest flame of the furnace. His fig- 
550 ure became red, white, transparent, dazzling—a blaze 
of intense light—rose, trembled, and disappeared. The 
King of the Golden River had evaporated. 
‘“Oh!”’ cried poor Gluck, running to look up the chim- 
ney after him; ‘‘Oh, dear, dear, dearme! My mug! my 
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555 mug! my mug! 


CHAPTER III 


HOW MR. HANS SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO THE 
GOLDEN RIVER, AND HOW HE PROS- 
PERED THEREIN 


The King of the Golden River had hardly made the 
extraordinary exit, related in the last chapter, before 
Hans and Schwartz came roaring into the house, very 
savagely drunk. The discovery of the total loss of their 

500 last piece of plate had the effect of sobering them just 
enough to enable them to stand over Gluck, beating 
him very steadily for a quarter of an hour; at the expira- 
tion of which period they dropped into a Saene of chairs, 
and requested to know what he had got to say for himself. 

565 Gluck told them his story, of which, of course, they did 
not believe a word. They beat him again, till their arms 
were tired, and staggered to bed. In the morning, 
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however, the steadiness with which he adhered to his 
story obtained him some degree of credence ; the imme- 
diate consequence of which was, that the two brothers, 570 
after wrangling a long time on the knotty question, 
which of them should try his fortune first, drew their 
swords and began fighting. The noise of the fray 
alarmed the neighbors, who, finding they could not 
pacify the combatants, sent for the constable. 575 

Hans, on hearing this, contrived to escape, and hid 
hinself; but Schwartz was taken before the magistrate, 
fined for breaking the peace, and, having drunk out his 
last penny the evening before, was thrown into prison 
till he should pay. 580 

When Hans heard this, he was much delighted, and 
determined to set out immediately for the Golden River. 
How to get the holy water was the question. He went 
to the priest, but the priest could not give any holy water 
to so abandoned a character. So Hans went to vespers 585 
in the evening for the first time in his life, and, under 
pretense of crossing himself, stole a cupful, and returned 
home in triumph. - 

Next morning he got up before the sun rose, put the 
holy water into a strong flask, and two bottles of wine 590 
and some meat in a basket, slung them over his back, 
took his alpine staff in his hand, and set off for the moun- 
tains. 

On his way out of the town he had to pass the prison, 
and as he looked in at the windows, whom should he see 595 
but Schwartz himself peeping out of the bars, and look- 
ing very disconsolate. 

‘‘Good morning, brother,’ said Hans; ‘have you any 
message for the King of the Golden River?’’ 

Schwartz gnashed his teeth with rage, and shook the 600 
bars with all his strength; but Hans only laughed at him, 
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and advising him to make himself comfortable till he 

came back again, shouldered his basket, shook the bottle 

of holy water in Schwartz’s face till it frothed again, 
605 and marched off in the highest spirits in the world. 

It was, indeed, a morning that might have made any 
one happy, even with no Golden River to seek for. 
Level lines of dewy mist lay stretched along the valley, 
out of which rose the massy mountains—their lower 

610 cliffs in pale gray shadow, hardly distinguishable from 
the floating vapor, but gradually ascending till they 
caught the sunlight, which ran in sharp touches of ruddy 
color along the angular crags, and pierced, in long level 
rays, through their fringes of spear-like pine. Far above, 

615 shot up red splintered masses of castellated rock, jagged 
and shivered into myriads of fantastic forms, with here 
and there a streak of sunlit snow, traced down their 
chasms like a line of forked lightning; and, far beyond, 
and far above all these, fainter than the morning cloud, 

620 but purer and changeless, slept, in the blue sky, the ut- 
most peaks of the eternal snow. 

The Golden River, which sprang from one of the lower 
and snowless elevations, was now nearly in shadow; all 
but the uppermost jets of spray, which rose like slow 

625 smoke above the undulating line of the cataract, and 
floated away in feeble wreaths upon the morning wind. 

On this object, and on this alone, Hans’s eyes and 
thoughts were fixed; forgetting the distance he had to 
traverse, he set off at an imprudent rate of walking, 

630 which greatly exhausted him before he had scaled the 
first range of the green and low hills. He was, more- 
over, surprised, on surmounting them, to find that a 
large glacier, of whose existence, notwithstanding his 
previous knowledge of the mountains, he had been abso- 

635 lutely ignorant, lay between him and the source of the 
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Golden River. He entered on it with the boldness of a 
practised mountaineer; yet he thought he had never 
traversed so strange or so dangerous a glacier in his life. 
The ice was excessively slippery, and out of all its 
chasms came wild sounds of gushing water; not monot- 640 
onous or low, but changeful and loud, rising occasion- 
ally into drifting passages of wild melody, then break- 
ing off into short melancholy tones, or sudden shrieks, 
resembling those of human voices in distress or pain. 
The ice was broken into thousands of confused shapes, 645 
but none, Hans thought, like the ordinary forms of 
splintered ice. There seemed a curious expression about 
all their outlines—a perpetual resemblance to living 
features, distorted and scornful. Myriads of deceitful 
shadows, and lurid lights, played and floated about 650 
and through the pale blue pinnacles, dazzling and con- 
fusing the sight of the traveler; while his ears grew dull 
and his head giddy with the constant gush and roar of 
the concealed waters. These painful circumstances in- 
creased upon him as he advanced; the ice crashed and 655 
yawned into fresh chasms at his feet, tottering spires 
nodded around him, and fell thundering across his path; 
and though he had repeatedly faced these dangers on the 
most terrific glaciers, and in the wildest weather, it was 
with a new and oppressive feeling of panic terror that 660 
he leaped the last chasm, and flung himself, exhausted 
and shuddering, on the firm turf of the mountain. 

He had been compelled to abandon his basket of food, 
which became a perilous encumbrance on the glacier, 
and had now no means of refreshing himself but by 665 
breaking off and eating some of the pieces of ice. This, 
however, relieved his thirst; an hour’s repose recruited 
his hardy frame, and with the indomitable spirit of av- 
arice, he resumed his laborious journey, 
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670 His way now lay straight up a ridge of bare red rocks, 
without a blade of grass to ease the foot, or a projecting 
angle to afford an inch of shade from the south sun. It 
was past noon, and the rays beat intensely upon the 
steep path, while the whole atmosphere was motionless 

675 and penetrated with heat. Intense thirst was soon ad- 
ded to the bodily fatigue with which Hans was now 
afflicted; glance after glance he cast on the flask of water 
which hung at his belt. ‘Three drops are enough,” at 
last thought he; ‘“‘I may, at least, cool my lips with it.” 

680 He opened the flask, and was raising it to his lips, when 
his eye fell on an object lying on the rock beside him; he 
thought it moved. It was a small dog, apparently in 
the last agony of death from thirst. Its tongue was 
out, its jaws dry, its limbs extended lifelessly, and a 

6s5swarm of black ants were crawling about its lips and 
throat. Its eye moved to the bottle which Hans held 
in his hand. He raised it, drank, spurned the animal 
with his foot, and passed on. And he did not know how 
it was, but he thought that a strange shadow had sud- 

690 denly come ‘across the blue sky. 

The path became steeper and more rugged every 
moment; and the high hill air, instead of refreshing him, 
seemea to throw his blood into a fever. The noise of the 
hill cataracts sounded like mockery in his ears; they 

695 were all distant, and his thirst increased every moment. 
Another hour passed, and he again looked down to the 
flask at his side; it was half empty, but there was much 
more than three drops in it. He stopped to open it; 
and again, as he did so, something moved in the path 

700 above him. It was a fair child, stretched nearly lifeless 
on the rock, its breast heaving with thirst, its eyes closed, 
and its lips parched and burning. Hans eyed it delib- 
erately, drank, and passed on. And a dark gray cloud 
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came over the sun, and long, snake-like shadows crept up 
along the mountain sides. Hans. struggled on. The 705 
sun was sinking, but its descent seemed to bring no cool- 
ness ; the leaden weight of the dead air pressed upon his 
brow and heart, but the goal was near. He saw the 
cataract of the Golden River springing from the hillside, 
scarcely five hundred feet above him. He paused for a 710 
moment to breathe, and sprang on to complete his task. 
At this instant a faint cry fell on his ear. He turned, 
and saw a gray-haired old man extended on the rocks. 
His eyes were sunk, his features deadly pale, and gath- 


ered into an expression of despair. ‘‘Water!’’ he7is 
stretched his arms to Hans, and cried feebly, ‘‘ Water! I 
- am dying.’’ 


‘‘T have none,’’ replied Hans; ‘thou hast had thy 
share of life.’’ He strode over the prostrate body, and 
darted on. And a flash of blue lightning rose out of the 720 
East, shaped like a sword; it shook thrice over the whole 
heaven, and left it dark with one heavy, impenetrable 
shade. The sun was setting; it plunged toward the 
horizon like a red-hot ball. 

The roar of the Golden River rose on Hans’s ear. He 725 
stood at the brink of the chasm through which it ran. 
Its waves were filled with the red glory of the sunset, 
they shook their crests like tongues of fire, and flashes 
of bloody light gleamed along theirfoam. Theirsound _ 
came mightier and mightier on his senses; his brain 730 
grew giddy with the prolonged thunder. Shuddering 
he drew the flask from his girdle, and hurled it into the 
centre of thetorrent. As he didso, an icy chill shot 
through his limbs: he staggered, shrieked, and fell. The 
waters closed over his cry. And the moaning of the 73s 
river rose wildly into the night, as it gushed over 

Tue BLACK STONE. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HOW MR. SCHWARTZ SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO 
THE GOLDEN RIVER, AND HOW HE PROS- 
PERED THEREIN 


Poor little Gluck waited very anxiously alone in the 
house for Hans’s return. Finding he did not come back, 

740 he was terribly frightened and went and told. Schwartz 
in the prison, all that had happened. Then Schwartz 
was very much pleased, and said that Hans must cer- 
tainly have been turned into a black stone, and he should 
have all the gold to himself. But Gluck wasvery sorry, - 

m5 and cried all night. When he got up in the morning 
there was no bread in the house, nor any money ; so Gluck 
went and hired himself to another goldsmith, and he 
worked so hard, and so neatly, and so long every day, 
that he soon got money enough together to pay his 

750 brother’s fine, and he went and gave it all to Schwartz, 
and Schwartz got out of prison. Then Schwartz was 
quite pleased, and said he should have some of the gold 
of the river. But Gluck only begged he would go and 
see what had become of Hans. 

75 Now when Schwartz had heard that Hans had stolen 
the holy water, he thought to himself that such a pro- 
ceeding might not be considered altogether correct by 
the King of the Golden River, and determined to man- 
age matters better. So he took some more of Gluck’s 

760 money, and went to a bad priest, who gave him some 
holy water very readily for it. Then Schwartz was sure 
it was all quite right. So Schwartz got up early in the 
morning before the sun rose, and took some bread and 
Wine, in a basket, and put his holy water in a flask, and set 
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off for the mountains. Like his brother, he was much sur- 765 
prised at the sight of the glacier, and had great difficulty 
in crossing it, even after leaving his basket behind him. 
The day was cloudless, but not bright ; there was a heavy 
purple haze hanging over the sky, and the hills looked 
lowering and gloomy. And as Schwartz climbed the 770 
steep rock path, the thirst came upon him, as it had upon 
his brother, until he lifted his flask to his lips to drink. 
Then he saw the fair child lying near him on the rocks, 
and it cried to him, and moaned for water. 

““Water, indeed,’’ said Schwartz; ‘‘I haven’t half 775 
enough for myself,’’ and passed on. And as he went he 
thought the sunbeams grew more dim, and he saw a low 
bank of black cloud rising out of the West ; and, when 
he had climbed for another hour the thirst overcame him 
again, and he would have drunk. Then he saw the old 780 
man lying before him on the path, and heard him cry 
out for water. ‘‘Water, indeed,” said Schwartz, ‘‘I 
haven’t half enough for myself,’’ and on he went. 

Then again the light seemed to fade before his eyes, 
and he looked up, and, behold, a mist, of the color of 785 
blood, had come over the sun; and the bank of black 
cloud had risen very high, and its edges were tossing and 
_ tumbling like the waves of the angry sea. And they cast 
long shadows, which flickered over Schwartz’s path. 

Then Schwartz climbed for another hour, and again 790 
his thirst returned ; and as he lifted his flask to his lips, he 
thought he saw his brother Hans lying exhausted on the 
path before him, and, as he gazed, the figure stretched 
its arms to him, and cried for water. ‘Ha, ha,’’ laughed 
Schwartz, ‘‘are you there? remember the prison bars, my 795 
boy, Water, indeed! do you suppose I carried it all the 
way up here for you?’’ And he strode over the figure ; 
yet, as he passed, he thought he saw a strange expression 
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of mockery about its lips. And, when he had gone a 
800 few yards farther, he looked back; but the figure was 
not there. 

And a sudden horror came over Schwartz, he knew 
not why; but the thirst for gold prevailed over his fear, 
and he rushed on. And the bank of black cloud rose to 

90s the zenith, and out of it came bursts of spiry lightning, 
and waves of darkness seemed to heave and float be- 
tween their flashes over the whole heavens. And the 
sky where the sun was setting was all level, and like a 
lake of blood; and a strong wind came out of that sky, 

gi0 tearing its crimson cloud into fragments, and scattering 
them far into the darkness. And when Schwartz stood 
by the brink of the Golden River, its waves were black, 
like thunder clouds, but their foam was like fire; and 
the roar of the waters below, and the thunder above, 

85 met, as he cast the flask into the stream. And, as he 
did so, the lightning glared into his eyes, and the earth 
gave way beneath him, and the waters closed over his 
cry. And the moaning of the river rose wildly into the 
night, as it gushed over the 
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CHAPTER V 


- HOW LITTLE GLUCK SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO 
THE GOLDEN RIVER, AND HOW HE PROSPERED 
THEREIN; WITH OTHER MATTERS OF 
INTEREST 


When Gluck found that Schwartz did not come back 
he was very sorry, and did not know what to do. He 
had no money, and was obliged to go and hire himself 
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again to the goldsmith, who worked him very hard, and 
gave him very little money. So, after a month or two, 825 
Gluck grew tired, and made up his mind to go and try 
his fortune with the Golden River. ‘‘The little King 
looked very kind,’’ thought he. “I don’t think he will 
turn me into a black stone.’’ So he went to the priest, 
and the priest gave him some holy water as soon as he 830 
asked for it. Then Gluck took some bread in his basket, 
and the bottle of water, and set off very early for the 
mountains. 

If the glacier had occasioned a great deal of fatigue to 
his brothers, it was twenty times worse for him, who 835 
was neither so strong nor so practised on the mountains. 
He had several bad falls, lost his basket and bread, and 
was very much frightened at the strange noises under 
the ice. He lay a long time to rest on the grass, after 
he had got over, and began to climb the hill just in the 840 
hottest part of the day. When he had climbed for an 
hour, he got dreadfully thirsty, and was going to drink 
like his brothers, when he saw an old man coming down 
the path above him, looking very feeble, and leaning on 
a staff. ‘‘My son,”’ said the old man, “I am faint with 845 
thirst, give me some of that water.’’ Then Gluck looked 
at him, and when he saw that he was pale and weary, 
he gave him the water; ‘‘Only pray don’t drink it all,”’ 
said Gluck. But the old man drank a great deal, and 
gave him back the bottle two thirds empty. Then he 850 
bade him good speed, and Gluck went on again merrily. 
And the path became easier to his feet, and two or three 
blades of grass appeared upon it, and some grasshoppers 
began singing on the bank beside it ; and Gluck thought 
he had never heard such merry singing. 855 

Then he went on for another hour, and the thirst in- 
creased on him so that he thought he should be forced 
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to drink. But, as he raised the flask, he saw a little 
child lying panting by the roadside, and it cried out 
860 piteously for water. Then Gluck struggled with him- 
self, and determined to bear the thirst a little longer ; 
and he put the bottle to the child’s lips, and it drank it 
all but a few drops. Then it smiled on him, and got up 
and ran down the hill; and Gluck looked after it, till it 
865 became as small as a little star, and then turned and be- 
gan climbing again. And then there were all kinds of 
sweet flowers growing on the rocks, bright green moss 
with pale pink starry flowers, and soft belled gentians, 
more blue than the sky at its deepest, and pure white 
870 transparent lilies. And crimson and purple butterflies 
darted hither and thither, and the sky sent down such 
pure light, that Gluck had never felt so happy in his life.’ 
Yet, when he had climbed for another hour, his thirst 
became intolerable again; and, when he looked at his 
875 bottle, he saw that there were only five or six drops left 
in it, and he could not venture to drink. And, as he 
was hanging the flask to his belt again, he saw a little 
dog lying on the rocks, gasping for breath—just as Hans 
had seen it on the day of hisascent. And Gluck stopped 
gs90 and looked at it, and then at the Golden River, not five 
hundred yards above him; and he thought of the dwartf’s 
words, ‘‘that no one could succeed, except in his first 
attempt ;’’ and he tried to pass the dog, but it whined 
piteously, and Gluck stopped again. ‘‘Poor beastie,’’ 
885 said Gluck, ‘‘it’ll be dead when I come down again, if 1 
don’t help it.’’ Then he looked closer and closer at it, 
and its eye turned on him so mournfully, that he could 
not stand it. ‘‘Confound the King and his gold, too,’’ 
said Gluck; and he opened the flask, and poured all 

890 the water into the dog’s mouth. 
The dog sprang up and stood on its hind legs. Its 
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tail disappeared, its ears became long, longer, silky, 
golden ; its nose became very red, its eyes became very 
twinkling; in three seconds the dog was gone, and be- 
fore Gluck stood his old acquaintance, the King of the 895 
Golden River. 

““Thank you,’’ said the monarch; ‘‘but don’t be 
frightened, it’s all right;’’ for Gluck showed manifest 
symptoms of consternation at this unlooked-for reply 
to his last observation. ‘‘Why didn’t you come before,’’ 900 
continued the dwarf, ‘‘instead of sending me those ras- 
cally brothers of yours, for me to have the trouble of 
turning into stones? Very hard stones they make, too.” 

**Oh dear me!’’ said Gluck, ‘‘have you really been so 


~ eruel?’’ 905 


‘“Cruel!’’ said the dwarf: ‘‘they poured unholy water 
into my stream; do you suppose I’m going to allow 
that?”’ 

“‘Why,’’ said Gluek, ‘‘I am sure, sir,—your Majesty, _ 
I mean,—they got the water out of the church font.’’ 910 

“‘Very probably,’’ replied the dwarf; ‘‘but,’’ and his 
countenance grew stern as he spoke, ‘‘the water which 
has been refused to the cry of the weary and dying, is 
unholy, though it had been blessed by every saint in 
heaven; and the water which is found in the vessel of 915 
mercy is holy, though it had been defiled with corpses. ”’ 

So saying, the dwarf stooped and plucked a lily that. 
grew at his feet. On its white leaves there hung three 
drops of clear dew. And the dwarf shook them into the 
flask which Gluck held in his hand. ‘‘Cast these into 920 
the river,”’ he said, ‘‘and descend on the other side of 
the mountains into the Treasure Valley, and so good 
speed.”’ j 

As he spoke, the figure of the dwarf became indistinct. 
The playing colors of his robe formed themselves into a 924 
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prismatic mist of dewy light: he stood for an instant 
veiled with them as with the belt of a broad rainbow. 

_ The colors grew faint, the mist rose into the air; the 
monarch had evaporated. 

930 And Gluck climbed to the brink of the Golden River 
and its waves were as clear as crystal, and as brilliant as 
the sun. And, when he cast the three drops of dew into 
the stream, there opened where they fell, a small circular 
whirlpool, into which the waters descended with a musi- 

935 cal noise. © 

Gluck stood watching it for some time, very much dis- 
appointed, because not only the river was not turned 
into gold, but its waters seemed much diminished in 
quantity. Yet he obeyed his friend the dwarf, and de- 

940 scended the other side of the mountains, towards the 
Treasure Valley; and,as he went, he thought he heard 
the noise of water working its way under the ground. 
And when he came in sight of thé Treasure Valley, be- 
hold, a river, like the Golden River, was springing from 

945 a new cleft of the rocks above it, and was flowing in innu- 
merable streams among the dry heaps of red sand. 

And, as Gluck gazed, fresh grass sprang beside the new 
streams, and creeping plants grew, and climbed among 
the moistening soil. Young flowers opened suddenly 

950 along the river sides, as stars leap out when twilight is 
deepening, and thickets of myrtle, and tendrils of vine, 
cast lengthening shadows over the valley as they grew. 
And thus the Treasure Valley became a garden again, 
and the inheritance, which had been lost by cruelty, was 

955 regained by love. 

And Gluck went, and dwelt in the valley, and the poor 
were never driven from his door; so that his barns be- 
came full of corn, and his house of treasure. And, for 
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him, the river had, according to the dwart’s promise, 
become a River of Gold. 960 

And,tothis day, the inhabitants of the valley point out 
the place where the three drops of holy dew were cast 
into the stream, and trace the course of the Golden River 
under the ground, until it emerges in the Treasure Val- 
ley. Andat the top of the cataract of the Golden River, 965 
are still to be seen TWO BLACK STONES, round which the 
waters howl mournfully every day at sunset; and these 
stones are still called by the people of the valley 


Tur BLAcK BROTHERS. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


At the unveiling of the bust of Longfellow in the 
poet’s corner of Westminster Abbey in 1884, Lowell 
said of this first American poet to be accorded such an 
honor, “‘ Never have I known a more beautiful character. 
I was familiar with it daily,—with the constant charity 
of his hand and of his mind. His nature was conse- 
crated ground, into which no unclean spirit could ever 
enter.’’ It was this same beautiful spirit, uttering itself 
in verse, which made him the most beloved of American 

oets. 

f Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born in Portland, 
Maine,. February 27, 1807. He went to the Portland 
Academy until 1821, when he entered Bowdoin college 
from which he was graduated in 1825. He was always 
a diligent, obedient student, and was especially fond 
of the languages. Shortly after his graduation he was 
offered the chair of modern languages at Bowdoin. To 
prepare himself for the position he went abroad and 
studied in France, Spain, Italy and Germany for three 
years. He returned to America in 1829 and began his 
work as Professor of Modern Languages. Two years 
later he was married te Mary Storer Potter, the daughter 
of Judge Barrett Potter, of Portland. ~~ 

While Longfellow was still young he gave evidence 
.of his desire to write. When in college he produced 
several poems which were published in the United States 
Literary Gazetie, a paper to which the older poet, Bryant, 
also contributed. Much of Longfellow’s earlier work 
was in prose, but this has not been preserved. Some 
of his earlier poems were later published in his first col- 
lection of verse, Voices of the Night. Longfellow does 
not seem to have written much poetry while he was 
abroad or immediately following his return. After his 
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marriage, however, he turned again to writing poetry, 
beginning in 1832 with his Phi Beta Kappa poem. In 
1833 he published Outre-Mer: A Pilgrimage Beyond the 
Sea, a result of his European trip. 

In 1834 Longfellow was invited to the chair of mod- 
ern languages in Harvard College. The invitation 
included the privilege of a year’s leave of absence for 
study and travel if he chose, and in April, 1835, he and 
his wife sailed for Europe. They visited England, 
Scandinavia and Holland, where his life was saddened 
by the death of his young wife. After traveling in 
Germany, Switzerland and France he returned to take 
his professorship at Harvard, where he remained until 
1854. As a result of his second residence abroad he 
published, in 1839, Hyperion, which records many of his 
foreign impressions and experiences. 

Shortly after his return he became a resident of the 
Craigie House, the old colonial mansion which was 
Washington’s headquarters while in Boston. Long- 
fellow lived here singly until 1842, when he married 
Frances Elizabeth Appleton, whose father gave them 
the old Craigie home as a wedding gift. Here the 
remainder of Longfellow’s life was spent, here he wrote | 
most of the poems which have made him beloved, and 
here he grew to a ripe old age surrounded by the poets 
and scholars who were his friends. 

In 1839 Longfellow collected his poems and published 
them under the title of Voices of the Night, a volume 
which contains many of his simpler poems which have 
endeared him to the hearts of the people. Among them 
are the Hymn to the Night, The Light of Stars, The 
Psalm of Lije, Footsteps of Angels, and The Flowers. 
Kavanagh, a novel, was published in 1849. 

The longer poems upon which Longfellow’s reputation 
was mainly based, and which are perhaps his best known, 
were written after taking up his residence at the Craigie 
House. Evangeline was published in 1847, The Song of 
Hiawatha in 1855, and The Courtship of Mules Standish 
in 1858. 

In 1854 Longfellow resigned his professorship at 
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Harvard in order to devote his time to writing. In 
1861 he suffered a great affliction in the loss of his 
-wife, who was fatally burned. His grief saddened and 
changed him, and the little poem, Cross of Snow, found 
among his papers after his death, expresses the life-long 
sorrow which he felt for her. 

In 1868 Longfellow went abroad again with his family, 
and the enthusiastic reception which he met demon- 
strated how popular he was among the people of all 
lands. In England he was invited to dine with the 
Queen, and at a public dinner Mr. Gladstone expressed 
in the warmest terms his admiration for the great 
American poet. The common working-people, as.well 
as the nobility, loved him and Longfellow tells this 
story: “In London I received an invitation to visit the 
queen. On returning from the palace, the coach was 
stopped by a crowd of vehicles in the street. There 
stepped before the door of the carriage an English 
workman. ‘Are you Mr. Longfellow?’ he asked. ‘I 
am,’ Il answered. ‘Did you write the Psalm of Lije?’ 
‘I wrote that poem, my friend.’ ‘Pardon me, but 
- would you be willing to take the hand of a working- 
man?’ ‘Certainly, my friend; it would give me pleas- 
ure.’ He put his hand through the window and I shook 
hands with him. That was the best compliment that 
I ever received in my life.” 

For many years Longfellow thought upon a work 
which was to be ‘‘a tower of song with lofty parapet.” 
This was the poem Christus, which was to deal with 
the various ‘‘aspects of Christendom in the Apostolic, 
Middle and Modern Ages.’ After his return from 
, Europe he devoted much of his time to this poem; he 
dreamed and thought over it so that, while it does not 
best represent hig poetic genius, it expresses most inti- 
mately the poet’s life. The poem was never completed 
as he intended, but the part called The Golden Legend, 
published in 1851, was best liked. 

Longfellow’s translations occupy an important place 
in his works, especially the translations, or paraphrases, 
of the old Norse legends. After the death of his wife 
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he felt the need of some absorbing work and began the 
translation of Dante, which occupied his leisure mo- 
ments almost until his death. f 

His life was along and peaceful one except for the do- 
mestic sorrow which clouded it. The fame which is so 
often withheld from a poet until his death was generously 
given him while he lived. His life was always pure and 
simple and in accordance with the best he wrote. He 
died at his home, March 24, 1882, and was buried in 
Mt. Auburn close to the river Charles which he loved. 
His grave is marked by a simple stone cross with a plain 
inscription. 

(The completest account of Longfellow’s life is by his brother, 
Samuel, in three volumes, made up mainly of the poet’s letters 
and journals. A satisfactory short biography is that by E. S. 
Robertson in the Great Writers Series. Higginson’s Life of 


Longfellow in the American Men of Letters is good to supple- 
ment other accounts.) 


EXCELSIOR 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed 

A youth, who bore ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 


His brow was sad; his eye beneath, 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior! 


-In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 

' Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 


“Try not the Pass!” the old man said; 
“Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide!” 
And loud that clarion voice replied; 
Excelsior! . 


““O stay,” the maiden said, ‘‘and rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast!’’ 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior! 


(4o] 
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“Beware the pine tree’s withered branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche!”’ 
This was the peasant’s last Good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior! 30 


At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior! 35 


A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of.ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 40 


There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior! 45 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 


“Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 
Comest to daunt me! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 5 
But with thy fleshless palms 
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Stretched, as if asking alms, 
Why dost thou haunt me?”’ 


Then, from those cavernous eyes 

Pale flashes seemed to rise, 

As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December; 

And, like the water’s flow 

Under December’s snow, 

Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 


“T was a Viking old! 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told, 
No Saga taught thee! 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Else dread a dead man’s curse; 
For this I sought thee. 


“Far in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the ger-falcon; 
And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 


“Oft to his frozen lair 

Tracked I the grisly bear, 

While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow; 
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Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf’s bark, 
Until the soaring lark 

Sang from the meadow. 


“But when I older grew, 

Joining a corsair’s crew, 

O’er the dark sea I flew 
With the marauders. 

Wild was the life we led; 

Many the souls that sped, 

Many the hearts that bled, 
By our stern orders. 


“Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long Winter out; 
Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing. 
As we the Berserk’s tale 
Measured in cups of ale, 
Draining the oaken pail, 
Filled to o’erflowing. 


“Once as I told in glee 

Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender; 

And as the white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 


“T wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 
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And in the forest’s shade 
Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 


“Bright in her father’s hall 

Shields gleamed upon the wall, 

Loud sang the minstrels all, 
Chaunting his glory; 

When of old Hildebrand 

I asked his daughter’s hand, 

Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 


‘While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 
So the loud laugh of scorn 
Out of those lips unshorn, 
From the deep drinking-horn . 
Blew the foam lightly. 


‘She was a Prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed and smiled, 
I was discarded! 

Should not the dove so white 

Follow the sea-mew’s flight, 

Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded? 


The Skeleton in Armor 


“Scarce had I put to sea, 
Bearing the maid with me,— 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen !— 
When on the white sea-strand, 
Waving his arméd hand, 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen, 


“Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
Yet we were gaining fast, 
When the wind failed us; 
And with a sudden flaw 
Come round the gusty Skaw, 
So that our foe we saw. 
Laugh as he hailed us. 


‘““And as to catch the gale 

Round veered the flapping sail, 

Death! was the helmsman’s hail 
Death without quarter! 

Mid-ships with iron keel 

Struck we her ribs of steel; 

Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water! 


‘“‘As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking some rocky haunt, 
With his prey laden, 

So toward the open main, 

Beating to sea again, 
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Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden. 


“Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to lee-ward; 
There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 
Which, to this very hour, 
Stands looking sea-ward. 


“There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

Ske was a mother; — 
Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies; 
Ne’er shall the sun arise 

On such another! 


“Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men, 

The sun-light hateful. 
In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear, 

O, death was grateful! 


“Thus, seamed with many scars 
Bursting these prison bars, 


Sandalphon 


Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended! 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal! to the Northland! skoal!” 
—Thus the tale ended. 


SANDALPHON 


Have you read in the Talmud of old, 

In the Legends the Rabbins have told 
Of the limitless realms of the air,— 
Have you read it,—the marvellous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 

Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer? 


How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits, 

With his feet on the ladder of light, 
That, crowded with angels unnumbered, 
By Jacob was seen as he slumbered 

Alone in the desert at night? 


The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 
With the song’s irresistible stress ; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder, 
As harp-strings are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 


But serene in the rapturous throng, 
Unmoved by the rush of the song, 
With eyes unimpassioned and slow, 
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- Among the dead angels, the deathless 


Sandalphon stands listening breathless 
To sounds that ascend from below ;~— 


From the spirits on earth that adore, 
From the souls that entreat and implore 
In the fervor and passion of prayer ; 
From the hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary with dragging the crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear. 


And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 

And they change into flowers in his hands, 
Into garlands of purple and red; 

And beneath the great arch of the portal, 

Through the streets of the City Immortal 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 


It is but a legend, I know,— 
A fable, a phantom, a show, 
Of the ancient Rabbinical lore; 
Yet the old medieval tradition, 
The beautiful, strange superstition, 
But haunts me and holds me the more. 


When I look from my window at night, 
And the welkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with stars, 
Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon the angel, expanding 

His pinions in nebulous bars. 


And the legend, I feel, is a part 
Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 
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The frenzy and fire of the brain, 
That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 
The golden pomegranates of Eden, 

To quiet its fever and pain. 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 


“Build me straight, O worthy Master! 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!” 


The merchant’s word 5 
Delighted the Master heard; 

For his heart was in his work, and the heart 

Giveth gface unto every Art. 

A quiet smile played round his lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 10 
Play round the bows of ships, 

That steadily at anchor ride. 

And with a voice that was full of glee, 

He answered, ‘‘Ere long we will launch 

A vessel as goodly, and strong, and staunch, 15 
As ever weathered a wintry sea!” 


And first with nicest skill and art, 

Perfect and finished in every part, 

A little model the Master wrought, 

Which should be to the larger plan 20 
What the child is to the man, 

Its counterpart in miniature; 

That with a hand more swift and sure 

The greater labor might be brought 
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To answer to his inward thought. 

And as he labored, his mind ran o’er 

The various ships that were built of yore, 
And above them all, and strangest of all, 
Towered the Great Harry crank and tall, 
Whose picture was hanging on the wall, 
With bows and stern raised high in air, 
And balconies hanging here and there, 
And signal lanterns and flags afloat, 

And eight round towers, like those that frown 
From some old castle, looking down 

Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 

And he said with a smile, ‘‘Our ship, I wis, 
Shall be of another form than this!” 


It was of another form, indeed; 

Built for freight, and yet for speed,- 
A beautiful and gallant craft; 

Broad in the beam, that the stress of the blast 
Pressing down upon sail and mast, 
Might not the sharp bows overwhelm; 
Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow degrees, 
That she might be docile to the helm, 
And that the currents of parted seas, 
Closing behind, with mighty force, 
Might aid and not impede her course. 


’ 


In the ship-yard stood the Master, 
With the model of the vessel, 
That should laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle! 


Covering many a rood‘ of ground, 
Lay the timber piled around; 
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Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And scattered here and there, with these, 
The knarred and crooked cedar knees, 
Brought from regions far away, 

From Pascagoula’s sunny bay, 

And the banks of the roaring Roanoke! 
Ah! what a wondrous thing it is 

To note how many wheels of toil 

One thought, one word, can set in motion! 
There’s not a ship that sails the ocean, 
But every climate, every soil, 

Must bring its tribute, great or small, 
And help to build the wooden wall! 


The sun was rising o’er the sea, 

And long the level shadows lay, 

As if they, too, the beams would be 
Of some great, airy argosy, 

Framed and launched in a single day. 
That silent architect, the sun, 

Had hewn and laid them every one, 
Ere the work of man was yet begun. 
Beside the Master, when he spoke, 

A youth, against an anchor leaning, 
Listened, to catch his slightest meaning. 
Only the long waves, as they broke 
In ripples on the pebbly beach, 
Interrupted the old man’s speech. 


Beautiful they were, in sooth, 
The old man and the fiery youth! 
The old man, in whose busy brain 
Many a ship that sailed the main 
Was modelled o’er and o’er again ;— 
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The fiery youth, who was to be 

The heir of his dexterity, 

The ‘heir of his house, and his daughter’s hand, 
When he had built and launched from land 
What the elder head had planned. 


“Thus,” said he, ‘‘will we build this ship! 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 
And follow well this plan of mine. 


_ Choose the timbers with greatest care; 


Of all that is unsound beware; 

For only what is sound and strong 
To this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine. 

A goodiy frame, and a goodly fame, 
And the Union be her name! 

For the day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give my daughter unto thee!’’ 


The Master’s word 

Enraptured the young man heard; 

And as he turned his face aside, 

With a look of joy and a thrill of pride, 
Standing before 

Her father’s door, 

He saw the form of his promised bride. 
The sun shone on her golden hair, 

And her cheek was glowing fresh and fair, 
With the breath of morn and the soft sea air. 
Like a beauteous barge was she, 

Still at rest on the sandy beach, 

Just beyond the billow’s reach; . 
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But he 
Was the restless, seething, stormy sea! 


Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command! 

It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain, 
And he who followeth Love’s behest 
Fer excelleth all the rest! 


Thus with the rising of the sun 

Was the noble task begun, 

And soon throughout the ship-yard’s bounds 
Were heard the intermingled sounds 

Of axes and of mallets, plied 

With vigorous arms on every side; 
Plied so deftly and so well, 

That, ere the shadows of evening fell 
The keel of oak for a noble ship, 
Scarfed and bolted, straight and strong, 
Was lying ready, and stretched along 
The blocks, well placed upon the slip. 
Happy, thrice happy, every one 

Who sees his labor well begun, 

And not perplexed and multiplied, 

By idly waiting for time and tide! 

And when the hot, long day was o’er, 
The young man at the Master’s door 
Sat with the maiden calm and still. 
And within the porch, a little more 
Removed beyond: the evening chill, 

The father sat, and told them tales 

Of wrecks in the great September gales, 
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Of pirates upon the Spanish Main, 

And ships that never came back again, 

The chance and change of a sailor’s life, 
Want and plenty, rest and strife, 

His roving fancy, like the wind, 

That nothing can stay and nothing can bind, 
And the magic charm of foreign lands, 
With shadows of palms, and shining sands. 
Where the tumbling surf, 

O’er the coral reefs of Madagascar, 

Washes the feet of the swarthy Lascar 

As he lies alone and asleep on the turf. 

And the trembling maiden held her breath 
At the tales of that awful, pitiless sea, 
With all its terror and mystery, 

The dim, dark sea, so like unto Death, 
That divides and yet unites mankind! 
And whenever the old man paused, a gleam 
From the bowl of his pipe would awhile illume 
The silent group in the twilight gloom, 
And thoughtful faces, as in a dream; 

And for a moment one might mark 

What had been hidden by the dark, | 

That the head of the maiden lay: at rest, 
Tenderly, on the young man’s breast! 

Day by day the vessel grew, 

With timbers fashioned strong and true, 
Stemson and keelson and sternson-knee 
Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose up to view! 

And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied, 

Till after many a week, at length, 

Wonderful for form and strength, 
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Sublime in its enormous bulk, 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk! 

And around it columns of smoke, upwreathing, 
Rose from the boiling, bubbling, seething 
Caldron, that glowed, 

And overflowed 

With the black tar, heated for the sheathing. 
And amid the clamors | 

Of clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then . 

The song of the Master and his men:— 


“Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!”’ 


With oaken brace and copper band, 

Lay the rudder on the sand, 

That, like a thought, should have control 
Over the movement of the whole; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 


Would reach down and grapple with the land, | 


And immovable and fast 

Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast! 
And at the bows an image stood, 

By a cunning artist carved in wood, 
With robes of white, that far behind 
Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in a classic moula, 
Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old, 

Or Naiad rising from the water, 

But modelled from the Master’s daughter! 
On many a dreary and misty night, 
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*T will be seen by the rays of the signal light, 
Speeding along through the rain and the dark, 
Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

The pilot of some phantom bark, 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight, 

By a path none other knows aright! 


Behold, at last, 

Each tall and tapering mast 

Is swung into its place; 

Shrouds and stays 

Holding it firm and fast! 

Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 
When upon mountain and plain 

Lay the snow, 

They fell,—those lordly pines! 

Those grand, majestic pines! 

’*Mid shouts and cheers 

The jaded steers, 

Panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those captive kings so straight and tall, 
To be shorn of their streaming hair, 
And, naked and bare, 

To feel the stress and the strain 

Of the wind and the reeling main, 
Whose roar 

Would remind them forevermore 

Of their native forests they should not see again. 
And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars, 

Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the masthead, 
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White, blue, and red, 
A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 


Ah! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 


In foreign harbors shall behold 
That flag unrolled, 

’T will be as a friendly hand 
Stretched out from his native land, 


Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless. 


Allis finished! and at length 

Has come the bridal day 

Of beauty and of strength. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched! 
With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched, 
And o’er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendors dight, 

The great sun rises to behold the sight. 


The ocean old, 

Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 
Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest ; 

And far and wide, 

With ceaseless flow, 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 


He waits impatient for his bride. 
There she stands, 

With her foot upon the sands, 
Decked with flags and streamers gay, 
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In honor of her marriage day, 
Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending, 
Round her like a veil descending, 


Ready to be 


The bride of the gray, old sea. 


On the deck another bride 

Is standing by her lover’s side. 
Shadows from the flags and shrouds 
Like the shadows cast by clouds, 
Broken by many a sunny fleck, 
Fall around them on the deck. 


The prayer is said, 

The service read, 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head, 
And in tears the good old Master 
Shakes the brown hand of his son, 
Kisses his daughter’s glowing cheek 
In silence, for he cannot speak, 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 
The worthy pastor— 

The shepherd of that wandering flock, 
That has the ocean for its wold, 
That has the vessel for its fold, 
Leaping ever from rock to rock— 
Spake, with accents mild and clear, 
Words of warning, words of cheer, 
But tedious to the bridegroom’s ear. 
He knew the chart 

Of the sailor’s heart, 

All its pleasures and its griefs, 

All its shallows and rocky reefs, 
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All those secret currents, that flow 

With such resistless undertow, 

And lift and drift, with terrible force, 
The will from its moorings and its course. 
Therefore he spake, and thus said he:— 


‘“‘Like unto ships far off at sea, 

Outward or homeward bound, are we. 
Before, behind, and all around, 

Floats and swings the horizon’s bound, 
Seems at its distant rim to rise 

And climb the crystal wall of the skies, 
And then again to turn and sink, 

As if we could slide from its outer brink. 
Ah! it is not the sea, 

It is not the sea that sinks and shelves, 
But ourselves 

That rock and rise 

With endless and uneasy motion, 

Now touching the very skies, 

Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 
Ah! if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring, 
Ever level and ever true 

To the toil and the task we have to do, 
We shall sail securely, and safely reach 
The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 
The sights we see, and the sounds we hear, 
Will be those of joy and not of fear!” 


Then the Master, 
With a gesture of command, 
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Waved his hand; 

And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 

All around them and below, 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 
And see! she stirs! 

She starts,—she moves,—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 

And spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound. 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms! 


And lo! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 
That to the ocean seemed to say ,— 
“Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray, 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 

With all her youth and all her charms!” 


How beautiful she is! How fair 

She lies within those arms. that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 

Of tenderness and watchful care! 

Sail forth into the sea, O ship! 
Through wind and’ wave, right onward steer! 
The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 
Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 

Sail forth into the sea of life, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 

And safe from all adversity 

Upon the bosom of that sea 

Thy comings and thy goings be! 
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For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 

Something immortal still survives! 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Unron, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’'T is of the wave and not the rock; 

'T is but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
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MILES STANDISH. . 

In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth the land of the 
Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his simple and primitive dwelling, 

Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordovan leather, 

Strode, with a martial air, Miles Standish the Puritan 
Captain. 

5 Buried in thought he seemed, with his hands behind ha 

and pausing 

Ever and anon to behold his glittering weapons of war- 


fare, 

Hanging in shining array along the walls of the cham- 
ber,— 

Cutlass and corselet of steel, and his trusty sword of 
Damascus, 


Curved at the point and inscribed with its mystical 
Arabic sentence, 
10 While underneath, in a corner, Were fowling-piece, 
musket, and matchlock. 
Short of stature he was, but strongly built and athletic, 
Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with muscles and 
sinews of iron; 
Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet beard was 
already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in 
November. 
15 Near him was seated John Alden, his friend and house- 
hold companion, 
[62] 
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Writing with diligent speed at a table a pine by the 
window ; 

Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon complexion, 

Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty thereof, as 
the captives. 

Whom Saint Gregory saw, and exclaimed, “ Not Angles 
but Angels.’’ 

Youngest of all was he of the men who came in the 
Mayflower. 


Suddenly breaking the silence, the diligent scribe in- 

terrupting, 

Spake, in the pride of his heart, Miles Staridish the Cap- 
tain of Plymouth. 

“Look at these arms,” he said, “the warlike weapons 
that hang here, 

Burnished and bright and clean, as if for parade or 
inspection! 

This is the sword of Damascus I fought with in Flanders ; 
this breastplate, 

Well I remember the day! once saved my life in a 
skirmish ; - 

Here in front you can see the very dint of the bullet 

Fired point-blank at my heart by a Spanish arcabucero. 

Had it not been of sheer steel, the forgotten bones of 
Miles Standish 

Would at this moment be mould, in their grave in the 
Flemish morasses.”’ 

Thereupon answered John Alden, but looked not up from 
his writing: 

“Truly the breath of the Lord hath slackened the speed 
of the bullet ; 

He in his mercy preserved you, to be our shield and our 
weapon!”’ 
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Still the Captain continued, unheeding the words of the 
. stripling: 
35 “See, how bright they are burnished, as if in an arsenal 
hanging; 
That is because I have done it myself, and not left it to 
others. 
Serve yourself, would you be well served, is an ex- 
cellent adage; 
So I take care of my arms, as you of your pens and your 
- inkhorn. 
Then, too, there are my soldiers, my great, invincible 
army, 
49 Twelve men, all equipped, having each his rest and his 
matchlock, 
Eighteen shillings a month, together with diet and 
pillage, 
And, like Cesar, I know the name of each of my soldiers!” 
This he said with a smile, that danced in his eyes, as the 


sunbeams 
Dance on the waves of the sea, and vanish again in a 
moment. 
45 Alden laughed as he wrote, and oe the Captain con- 
tinued: 


“Look! you can see from this window my brazen 

; howitzer planted 

High on the roof of the church, a preacher who speaks to 
the purpose, 

Steady, straight-forward, and eons with irresistible 
logic, 

Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the. hearts of 
the heathen. 

50 Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the Indians ; 

Let them come, if they like, and the sooner they try it 

the better,— 
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Let them come if they like, be it sagamore, sachem, or 
pow-wow, 

Aspinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or Tokama- 
hamon!”’ 


Long at the window he stood, and wistfully gazed on, 


the landscape, 


Washed with a cold gray mist, the vapory breath of 


the east-wind, 


Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue rim of 


the ocean, 

Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon shadows and 
sunshine, 

Over his countenance flitted a shadow like those on the 
landscape, 


Gloom intermingled with light; and his voice was sub- 
dued with emotion, 

Tenderness, pity, regret, as after a pause he proceeded: 

“Yonder there, on the hill by the sea, lies buried Rose 
Standish ; 7 

Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me by the 
wayside! 

She was the first to die of all who came in the Mayflower! 

Green above her is growing the field of wheat we have 
sown there, 

Better to hide from the Indian scouts the graves of our 
people, 

Lest they should count them and see how many already 
have perished!” 

Sadly his face he averted, and strode up and down, and 
was thoughtful. 


Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of books, and 
among them 
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- Prominent three, distinguished alike for bulk and for 
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binding ; 

Bariffe’s Artillery Guide, and the Commentaries of 
Cesar, 

Out of the Latin translated by Arthur Goldinge of 

-sLondon; 

And, as if guarded by these, between them was standing 
the Bible. 

Musing a moment before them, Miles Standish paused, 
as if doubtful 

Which of the three he should choose for his consolation 
and comfort, 

Whether the wars of the Hebrews, the famous campaigns 
of the Romans, 

Or the Artillery practice, designed for belligerent 
Christians. 

Finally down from its shelf he dragged the ponderous 
Roman, 

Seated himself at the window, and opened the book, 
and in silence 

Turned o’er the well-worn leaves, where thumb-marks 
thick on the margin, 

Like the trample of feet, proclaimed the battle was 
hottest. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of 
the stripling, 

Busily writing epistles important, to go by the May- 
flower, 

Ready to sail on the morrow, or next day at latest, God 
willing! 

Homeward bound with the tidings of all that terrible 
winter, 


5 Letters written by Alden, and full of the name of Pris- 


cilla, 
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_ Full of the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden 
Priscilla! 


II 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 


‘Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen 
of the stripling, 

Or an occasional sigh from the laboring heart of the 
Captain, 

Reading the marvellous words and achievements of 
Julius Cesar. 

After 2 while he exclaimed, as he smote with his hand, 9 
palm downwards, 

Heavily on the page: “A wonderful man was this 
Cesar! 

You are a writer, and I ama fighter, but here is a fellow 

Who could both write and fight, and in both was equally 
skilful!” 

'Straightway answered and spake John Alden, the 

comely, the youthful: 

“Ves, he was equally skilled, as you say, with his pen and 9% 
. his weapons. 
Somewhere have I read, but where I forget, he could 


dictate 
Seven letters at once, at the same time writing his 
memoirs.”’ 
“Truly,” continued the Captain, not heeding or hearing 
the other, 
“Truly a wonderful man was Caius Julius Cesar! 
Better be first, he said, in a little Iberian village, 100 


Than be second in Rome, and I think he was right when 
he said it. 
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Twice was he married before he was twenty, and many 
times after ; 
Battles five hundred he fought, and a thousand cities he 
conquered ; 
He, too, fought in Flanders, as he himself has recorded ; 
105 Finally he was stabbed by his friend, the orator Brutus! 
Now, do you know what he did on a certain occasion in 
Flanders, 
When the rear-guard of his army retreated, the front 
giving way too, 
And the: immortal Twelfth Legion was crowded so 
closely together 
There was no room for their swords? Why, he seized 
a shield from a soldier, 
110 Put himself straight at the head of his troops, and com- 
manded the captains, 
Calling on each by his name, to order forward the ensigns; 
Then to widen the ranks, and give more room for their 
weapons; 
So he won the day, the battle of something-or-other. 
That’s what I always say; if you wish a thing to be well. 
done, 
115 You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to others!” 


All was silent again; the Captain continued his reading. 
Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of 
the stripling 
Writing epistles important to go next day by the May- 
flower, 
Filled with the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden 
Priscilla ; 
120 Every sentence began or closed with the name of Pris- 
cilla; 
Till the treacherous pen, to which he confided the secret, 
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Strove to betray it by singing and shouting the name 
of Priscilla! 

Finally closing his bock, with a bang of the ponderous 
cover, 

Sudden and loud as the sound of a soldier grounding his 

- musket, 

Thus to the young man spake Miles Standish the Cap- 125 
tain of Plymouth: 

“When you have finished your work, I have something 
important to tell you. ; 

Be not however in haste; I can wait; I shall not be im- 
patient!” 

Straightway Alden replied, as he folded the last of his 
letters, 

Pushing his papers aside, and giving respectful attention: 

“Speak; for whenever you speak, I am always ready to 130 
listen, 

Always ready to hear whatever pertains to Miles Stand- 
ish.”’ 

Thereupon answered the Captain, embarrassed, and 
culling his phrases: 

“Tis not good for a man to be alone, say the Scrip- 
tures. 

This I have said before, and again and again I repeat 1 

Every hour in the day, I think it, and feel it, and say it. 135 

Since Rose Standish died, my life has been weary and 
dreary; 

Sick at heart have I been, beyond the healing of friend- 
ship. 

Oft in my lonely hours have I thought of the maiden 
Priscilla. 

She ig alone in the worid; her father and mother and 
brother 

Died in the winter together; I saw her going and coming, 140 
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Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed of the 


dying, 

Patient, courageous, and strong, and said to myself, that 
if ever 

There were angels on earth, as there are angels in 
heaven, 


Two have I seen and known; and the angel ose name 
is Priscilla 

Holds in my desolate life one place which the other 
abandoned. 

Long have I cherished the thought, but never have 
dared to reveal it, 

Being a coward in this, though valiant enough for the 
most part. . 

Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of 
Plymouth, 

Say that a blunt old Captain, a man not of words but 
of actions, 

Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart of a 
soldier. 

Not in these words, you know, but this in short is my 
meaning ; 

I am a maker of war, and not a maker of phrases. 

You, who are bred as a scholar, can say it in elegant 
language, 

Such as you read in your books of the pleadings and 
wooings of lovers, 

Such as you think best adapted to win the heart of a 
maiden.” 


When he had spoken, John Alden, the fair-haired taci- 
turn stripling, o 
All aghast at his words, surprised, embarrassed, be- 
wildered, 
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Trying to mask his dismay by treating the subject with 
lightness, 

Trying to smile, and yet feeling his heart stand still in 
his bosom, 

Just as a timepiece stops in a house that is stricken by 
lightning, 

Thus made answer and spake, or rather stammered 
than answered: 

“Such a message as that I am sure I should mangle and 
mar it; 

If you would have it well done,—I am only repeating 
your maxim,— 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to others!” 

But with the air of a man whom nothing can turn from 
his purpose, 

Gravely shaking his head, made answer the Captain of 
Plymouth: 

“Truly the maxim is good, and I do not mean to gain- 
say it; 

But we must use it discreetly, and not waste powder for 
nothing. 

Now, as I said before, ] was never a maker of phrases. 

I can march up to a fortress and summon the place to 
surrender, 

But march up to a woman with such a proposal, I 
dare not. 

I’m not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the mouth of a 
cannon, 

But of a thundering ‘No! pointblank from the mouth of 
a woman, 

That I confess I’m afraid of, nor am I ashamed to con- 
fess it! 

So you must grant my request, for you are an elegant 
scholar, 
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Having the Brass of reece and skill in the turning of 
ee ep arases. | 
Taking the hand of his friend, ae still was reluctant 
and doubtful, 
Holding it long in his own, and pressing it kindly, he 
added: 
“Though I have spoken thus lightly, yet deep*is the 
feeling that prompts me; 
180 Surely you cannot refuse what I sali in the name of our 
friendship!” 
Then made answer John Alden: ‘‘The name of friend- © 
ship is sacred; 
‘What you demand in that name,I have not the power 
to deny you!” 
So the strong will prevailed, subduing and moulding the 
gentler, 
Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went on his 
errand. 


1G ie 
THE LOVER’S ERRAND 


185 So the strong will prevailed, and Alden went on his 
errand, 
Out of the street of the village, and into the paths of the 
forest, 
Into the tranquil woods, where bluebirds and robins 
were building 
Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gardens of 
verdure, 
Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection and freedom, 
190 All around him was calm, but within him commotion and 
conflict, 
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Love contending with friendship, and self with each gen- 
erous impulse. 

To and fro in his breast his thoughts were heaving and 
dashing, 

As in a foundering ship, with every roll of the vessel, 

Washes the bitter sea, the merciless surge of the ocean! 

“Must I relinquish it all,” he cried with a wild lamen- 
tation, 

“Must I relinquish it all, the joy, the hope, the illusion ? 

Was it for this I have loved, and waited, and worshipped 
in silence? 

Was it for this I have followed the flying feet and the 
shadow 

Over the wintry sea, to the desolate shores of New 
England? 


Truly the heart is deceitful, and out of its depths of 


corruption 
Rise, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms of passion ; 
Angels of light they seem, but are only delusions of 
Satan. 
Allis clear to me now; I feel it, I see it distinctly! 
This is the hand of the Lord: it is laid upon me in anger, 
For I have followed too much the heart’s desires and 


. devices, 
Worshipping Astaroth blindly, and impious idols of 
Baal. . 
This is the cross I must bear; the sin and the swift retri- 
bution.” 


So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on 
his errand ; 
Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled over 


pebble and shallow, 
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210 his still, as he went, the May-flowers blooming 
around him, 
Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonderful 
sweetness, _ 
Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves in 
their slumber. 
“Puritan flowers,’”’ he said, “and the type of Puritan 
maidens, 
Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Priscilla! 
215 So I will take them to her; to Priscilla the May-flower 
of Plymouth, 
Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift will I take 
them ; 
Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and wither 
and perish, 
Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of the giver.”’ 
So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his 
errand ; 
2 Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the ocean, 
Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfortless breath of 
° the east-wind ; 
Saw thenew-built house, and peopleat work in ameadow; 
Heard, as he drew near the door, the musical voice of 
Priscilla 
Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan 
anthem, 
25 Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the 
‘Psalmist, 
Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and comforting 
many. 
Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of the 
maiden 
Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snow- 
drift 
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Piled at her. knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous 
spindle, 

While with her foot on the treadle she guided the wheel 
in its motion. 

Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book of 
Ainsworth, 

Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music to- 
gether, 

Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of a 
churchyard, 

Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the 
verses. i 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old 
Puritan anthem, 

She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the forest, 

Making the humble house and the modest apparel of 
home-spun 

Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth of 
her being! 

Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen and cold and 
relentless, 

Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight and 
woe of his errand; 

All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes that had 
vanished, 

Alt his life henceforth a dreary and tenantless mansion, 

Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, sorrowful faces. 

Still he said to himself, and almost fiercely he said it, 

“Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough look 
backwards ; 

Though the ploughshare cut through the flowers of life 
to its fountains, 

Though it pass o’er the graves of the dead and the hearts 
of the living, 
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Itis the willof the Lord ; and his mercyendureth forever!’ 


So he entered the house: and the hum of the wheel 

and the singing 

Suddenly ceased; for Priscilla, aroused by his step on 
the threshold, 

Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in signal of 
welcome, 

Saying, “I knew it was you, when I heard your step in 
the qassage ; 

For I was thinking of you, as I sat there singing and 
spinning.”’ 

Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought of him 
had been mingled 

Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from the heart of 
the maiden, 

Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flowers for 
an answer, 

Finding no words for his thought. He remembered that 
day in the winter, 

After the first great snow, when he broke a path from 
the village, 

Reeling and plunging along through the drifts that en- 
cumbered the doorway, ¢ 

Stamping the snow from his feet as he entered the house, 
and Priscilla 

Laughed at his snowy locks, and gave him a seat by the 
fireside, 

Grateful and pleased to know he had thought of her in 
the snow-storm. 

Had he but spoken then! perhaps not in vain had he 
spoken ; 

Now it was all too late; the golden moment had van- 
ished | 
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So he stood there abashed, and gave her the flowers for 265 


an answer. 


Then they sat down and talked of the birds and the 

beautiful Springtime, 

Talked of their friends at home, and the Mayflower 
that sailed on the morrow. ? 

“‘T have been thinking all day,’’ said gently the Puritan 
maiden, 

‘Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the hedge- 
rows of England,— 

They are in blossom now, and the country is all like 
a garden; 

Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the lark and 
the linnet, 

Seeing the village street, and familiar faces of neighbors 

Going about as of old, and stopping to gossip together, 

And, at the end of the street, the village church, with the 
ivy 

Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet graves in the 
churchyard. 

Kind are the people I live with, and dear to me my 
religion ; 

Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in Old 
England. 

You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it: I almost 

Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lonely and 
wretched.’’ 


Thereupon answered the youth -—“Indeed, I do not 
* condemn you; 
Stouter hearts than a woman’s have quailed in this ter- 
rible winter. 
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Yours is tender and trusting, and needs a stronger to 
lean on; 


So.I have come to you now, with an offer and proffer of | ° 


marriage 
Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish the Cap- 
tain of Plymouth!’’ ; 


25 Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous writer 
of letters,-— 
Did not embellish the theme, nor array it in beautifui 
phrases, 
But came straight to the point, and blurted it out like a 
schoolboy; 
Even the Captain himself could hardly have said it more 
bluntly. 
Mute with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla the Puritan 
maiden 
200 Looked into Alden’s face, her eyes dilated with wonder, 
Feeling his words like a blow, that stunned her and ren- 
dered her speechless ; 
Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the ominous 
silence: 
“If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager to 
wed me, 
Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble to 
woo me? 
295 If IT am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth 
the winning!”’ 
Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing the 
matter, 
Making it worse as he went, by Saying the Captain was 
busy,— ‘ 
Had no time for such things ;—sucla things! the words 
grating harshly 
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Fell on the ear of Priscilla; and swift as a flash she made 
answer: . 

“Has he no time for such things, as you call it, before he 30 
is married, 

Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after the 
wedding? 

That is the way with you men; you don’t understand 
us, you cannot. 

When you have made up your minds, after thinking of 
this one and that one, 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one with 
another, 

Then you make known your desire, with abrupt and 305 
sudden avowal, 

And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, that 

‘ a woman 

Does not respond at once to a love that she never 
suspected, : 

Does not attain at a bound the height to which you 
have been climbing. 

This is not right nor just: for surely a woman's affection 

Is not a thing to be asked for, and had for only the asking. 310 

When one is truly in love, one not only says it, but 
shows it. 

Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed that he 
loved me, 

Even this Captain of yours—who knows ?—at last might 
have won me, 

Old and rough as he is; but now it never can happen.”’ 


Still John Alden went on, unheeding the words of 315 
Priscilla, 
Urging the suit of his friend, explaining, persuading, 
expanding ; 
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Spoke of his courage and skill, and of all his battles 

{ in Flanders, 

How with the:people of God he had chosen to suffer 
affliction, 

How, in return for his zeal, they had made him Captain 
of Plymouth; 

He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedigree plainly 

Back to Hugh Standish of Duxbury Hall, in Lancashire, 
England, 

Who was the son of Ralph, and the grandson of Thurs- 
ton de Standish; 

Heir unto vast estates, of which he was basely defrauded, 

Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a cock 
argent . 

Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of the blazon. 

He was a man of honor, of noble and generous ‘nature; 

Though he was rough, he was kindly; she knew how 
during the winter 

He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle as 


woman's; 

Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, and 
headstrong, 

Stern as a soldier might be, but hearty, and placable 
always, 


Not to be laughed at and scorned, because he was 
little of stature ; 

For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, 
courageous ; 

Any woman in Plymouth, nay any woman in England, 

Might be happy and proud to be called the wife of Miles 
Standish! 


33 But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and elo- 


quent language, 
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Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his rival, 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning 
with laughter, 

Said, in a tremulous voice, ““‘Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John?” 


IV 
JOHN ALDEN 


Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and be- 


wildered, 

Rushed like a man insane, and wandered alone by the 340 
sea-side ; 

Paced up and down the sands, and bared his head to the 
east-wind, 

Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and fever within 
him. 

Slowly as out of the heavens, with apocalyptical 
splendors, 

Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the Apostle, 

So, with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, jasper, and 345 
sapphire, 

Sank the broad red sun, and over its turrets uplifted 

Glimmered the golden reed of the angel who measured 
the city. 


“Welcome, O wind of the East!” he exclaimed in his 
wild exultation, 
“Welcome, O wind of the East, from the caves of the 
misty Atlantic! 
Blowing o’er fields of dulse, and measureless meadows 350 


of sea-grass, 
Blowing o’er rocky wastes, and the grottos and gardens 


of ocean! 
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Lay thy cold, moist hand on my burning forehead, and 


wrap me 
Close in thy garments of mist, to allay the fever within 
me!” 


Like an awakened conscience, the sea was moaning 
and tossing, 
35 Beating remorseful and loud the mutable sands of the 
~ sea-shore. 
Fierce in his soul was the struggle and tumult of pas- 
sions contending ; 
Love triumphant and crowned, and friendship wounded 
and bleeding, 
Passionate cries of desire, and importunate pleadings of 
duty! 
“Ts it my fault,’”’ he said, “that the maiden has chosen 
between us? 
300 Is it my fault that he failed,—my fault that I am the 
victor?” 
Then within him there thundered a voice, like the voice 
of the Prophet: 
“Tt hath displeased the Lord!”,—and he thought of Dav- 
id’s transgression, 
Bathsheba’s beautiful face, and his feng in the front 
of the battle! 
Shame and confusion of guilt, and abasement and self- 
condemnation, 
365 Overwhelmed him at once; and he cried in the deepest 
contrition: 
“It hath displeased the Lord! It is the temptation of 
Satan!” 


Then, uplifting his head, he looked at the sea, and 
beheld there 
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Dimly the shadowy form of the Mayflower riding at 
anchor, \ 

Rocked on therising tide, and ready to sail onthe morrow ; 

Heard the voices of men through the mist, the rattle of 37 
cordage 

Thrown on the deck, the shouts of the mate, and the 
sailors’ ‘‘ Ay, ay. Sir!’’ 

Clear and distinct, but not loud, in the dripping air of 
the twilight. 

Still for a moment he stood, and listened, and stared at 
the vessel, 

Then went hurriedly on, as one who, seeing a phantom, 
Stops, then quickens his pace, and follows the beckon- 375 
ing shadow. 

“Ves, it is plain to me now,” he murmured; “the hand 
of the Lord is 
Leading me out of the land of darkness, the bondage of 


error, 

Through the sea, that shall lift the walls of its waters 
around me, 

Hiding me, cutting me off, from the cruel thoughts that 
pursue me. 

Back will I go o’er the ocean, this dreary land will 380 
abandon, 

Her whom I may not love, and him whom my heart has 

offended. 

Better to be in my grave in the green old churchyard in 
England, 

Close by my mother’s side, and among the dust of my 
kindred ; 

Better be dead and forgotten, than living in shame and 
dishonor! 


Sacred and safe and unseen, in the dark of the narrow 385 
chamber 
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j With me my secret shall li, like a buried jewel that 
glimmers 
Bright on the hand that is dust, in the chambers of si- 
lence and darkness,— 
Yes, as the marriage ring of the great espousal here- 
after!” 


Thus as he spake, he turned, in the strength of his 
strong resolution, 
390 Leaving behind him the shore, and hurried along in the 
twilight, 
Through the congenial gloom of the forest silent and 
sombre, 
Till he beheld the lights in the seven houses of Plymouth, 
Shining like seven stars in the dusk and mist of the 


evening. 
Soon he entered his door, and found the redoubtable 
Captain 
395 Sitting alone, and absorbed in the martial pages of 
Cesar, 


Fighting some great campaign in Hainault or Brabant 
or Flanders. 

“Long have you been on your errand,’’ he said with a 
cheery demeanor, 

Even as one who is waiting an answer, and fears not the 
issue. 

“Not far off is the house, although the woods are be- 
tween us; 

400 But you have lingered so long, that while you were go- 

ing and coming . 

I have fought ten battles and sacked and demolished 
Bi city: 

Come, sit down, and in order relate to me all that has 
happened.” 
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Then John Alden spake, and related the wondrous 

adventure, 

From beginning to end, minutely, just as it happened; 

How he had seen Priscilla, and how he had sped in his 405 
courtship, 

Only smoothing a little, and softening down her refusal. 

But when he came at length to the words Priscilla had 
spoken, 

Words so tender and cruel: ‘‘Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John?” 

Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and stamped on the 


floor, till his armor ‘ 
Clanged on the wall, where it hung, with a sound of sin- 410 
ister omen. 


All his pent-up wrath burst forth in a sudden explosion, 

Even as a hand-grenade, that scatters destruction 
around it. 

Wildly he shouted, and loud: “John Alden! you have 

betrayed me! 

Me, Miles Standish, your friend! have supplanted, de- 
frauded, betrayed me! 

One of my ancestors ran his sword through the heart of 415 
Wat Tyler; ; 

Who shall prevent me from running my own through tne 
heart of a traitor? 

Yours is the greater treason, for yours is the treason 
to friendship! 

You, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished and ~ 
loved as a brother; 

You, who have fed at my board, and drunk at my cup, 
to whose keeping 

I have intrusted my honor, my thoughts the most sacred 420 
and secret,— 
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You too, Brutus! ah woe to the name of friendship 


hereafter! 

Brutus was Cesar’s friend, and you were mine, but 
henceforward 

Let there be nothing between us save war, and implac- 
able hatred!” 


So spake the Captain of Plymouth, and strode about 
in the chamber, 

Chafing and choking with rage; like cords were the veins 
on his temples. 


But in the midst of his anger a man appeared at the 


doorway, 
Bringing in uttermost haste a message of urgent im- 
portance, 


. Rumors of danger and war and hostile incursions of 
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435 


Indians! 

Straightway the Captain paused, and, without further 
question or parley, 

Took from the nail on the wall his sword with its scab- 
bard of iron, 

Buckled the belt round his waist, and, frowning fiercely, 
departed. aS 

Alden was left alone. He heard the clank of the scab- 
bard 

Growing fainter and fainter, and dying away in the 
distance. 

Then he arose from his seat, and looked forth into the 
darkness, 

Felt the cool air blow on his cheek, that was hot with the 
insult, 

Lifted his eyes to the heavens, and, folding his hands as 
in childhood, 
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Prayed in the silence of night to the Father who seeth in 
secret. 


Meanwhile the choleric Captain strode wrathful away 
to the council, 
Found it already assembled, impatiently waiting his 
coming ; 
~Meninthemiddle of life, austereand grave indeportment, 
Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest to heaven, 
Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent Elder of 


Plymouth. 

God had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat for this 

_ planting. 

Then had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of a nation; 

So say the chronicles old, and such is the faith of the 
people! 

Near them was standing an Indian, in attitude stern and 
defiant, 

Naked down to the waist, and grim and ferocious in 
aspect ; 

While on the table before them was lying unopened a 
Bible, 

Ponderous, bound in leather, brass-studded, printed in 
Holland, 

Ana beside it outstretched the skin of a rattlesnake 
glittered, 

Filled, like a quiver, with arrows; a signal and challenge 
of warfare, 

Brought by the Indian, and speaking with arrowy tongues 
of defiance. 


This Miles Standish beheld, as he entered, and heard 
them debating 

What were an answer befitting the hostile message and 
menace, 


> 
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455 Talking of this and of that, contriving, suggesting, ob- 


460 
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470 


jecting ; 
One voice only for peace, and that the voice of the Elder, 
Judging it wise and well that some at least were converted, 
Rather than any were slain, for this was but Christian 


behavior! 

‘Then outspake Miles Standish, the stalwart Captain of 
Plymouth, 

Muttering deep in his throat, for his voice was husky 
with anger: 


“What! do you mean to make war with milk and the 
water of roses? 

Js it to shoot red squirrels you have your howitzer 
planted 

There on the roof of the church, or is it to shoot red 
devils? 

Truly the only tongue that is understood by a savage 

Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the mouth of 
the cannon!” 

Thereupon answered and said the excellent Elder of 
Plymouth, 

Somewhat amazed and alarmed at this irreverent lan- 
guage: 

“Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other Apostles; 

Not from the cannon’s mouth were the tongues of fire 
they spake with!”’ 

But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the Captain, 

Who had advanced to the table, and thus continued dis- 
coursing: 

“Leave this matter to me, for to me by right it per- 
taineth. 

War is a terrible trade; but inthe cause that is righteous, 

Sweet in the smell of powder; and thus I answer the 
challenge!” 
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Then from the rattlesnake’s skin, with a sudden, con- 475 
temptuous gesture, 
Jerking the Indian arrows, he filled it with powder and 


bullets 
Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to the savage, 
Saying, in thundering tones: “Here, take it! this is 


your answer!” 
Silently out of the room then glided the glistening 


savage, 

Bearing the serpent’s skin, and seeming himself like a 480 
serpent, 

Winding his sinuous way in the dark to the depths of 
the forest. 


V 


THE SAILING OF THE MAY FLOWER 


Just in the gray of the dawn, as the mists uprose from 
the meadows, 

There was a stir and a sound in the stumbering village of 
Plymouth ; 

Clanging and clicking of arms, and the order imperative, 
“Forward!” 

Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and then 485 
silence. 

Figures ten, in the mist, marched onda out of the 
village. 

Standish the stalwart it was, with eight of his valorous 
army, 

Led by their Indian guide, by Hobomok, friend of the 
white men, 

Northward marching to quell the sudden revolt of the 
savage. 
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49 Giants they seemed in the mist, or the mighty men of 


495 


500 


50. 


or 


King David; 

Giants in heart they were, who believed in God and the 
Bible, — 

Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites and Phil- 
istines. 

Over them gleamed far off the crimson banners of 
morning ; 

Under them loud on the sands, the serried billows, ad- 
vancing, 

Fired along the line, and in regular order retreated. 


Many a mile had they marched, when at length the 

village of Plymouth 

Woke from its sleep, and arose, intent on its manifold 
labors. 

Sweet was the air and soft; and slowly the smoke from 
the chimneys 

Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed steadily eastward ; 

Men came forth from the doors, and paused and talked 
of the weather, 

Said that the wind had changed, and was blowing fair 
for the Mayflower ; 

Talked of their Captain’s departure, and all the dangers 
that menaced, 

He being gone, the town, and what should be done in 
his absence. 

Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of women 

Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the house- 
hold. 

Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows rejoiced at 
his coming; 

Beautiful were his feet on the purple tops of the moun- 
tains ; 
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Beautiful on the sails of the Mayflower riding at anchor, 

Battered and blackened and worn by all the storms of 
the winter. 

Loosely against her masts was hanging and flapping 
her canvas, 

Rent by so many gales, and patched by the hands of 
the sailors. 

Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the ocean, 

Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seaward; anon rang 

Loud over field and forest the cannon’s roar, and the 
echoes 

Heard and repeated the sound, the. signal-gun of de- 
parture! 

Ah! but with louder echoes replied the hearts of the 
people! 

Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter was read from 
the Bible, 

Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended in fervent en- 
treaty! 

Then from their houses in haste came forth the Pilgrims 
of Plymouth, 

Men and women and children, all hurrying down to the 
sea-shore, 

Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the May- 
flower, 

Homeward bound o’er the sea, and leaving them here 
in the desert. 


Foremost among them was Alden. All night he had 
lain without slumber, 
Turning and tossing about in the heat and unrest of 


his fever. 
He had beheld Miles Standish, who came back late from 


the council, 
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Stalking into the room, and heard him mutter and 
murmur, 

Sometimes it seemed a prayer, and sometimes it sounded 
like swearing. 

Once he had come to the bed, and stood there a moment 


in silence; 

Then he had turned away, and said: “I will not awake 
him ; 

Let him sleep on, it is best; for what is the use of more 
talking!”’ 


Then he extinguished the light, and threw himself down 
on his pallet, 

Dressed as he was, and ready to start at the break of 
the morning,— 

Covered himself with the cloak he had worn in his cam- 

‘ paigns in Flanders,— 

Slept asa soldier sleeps in his bivouac, ready for action. 

But with the dawn he arose; in the twilight Alden be- 
held him 

Put on his corslet of steel, and all the rest of his armor, 

Buckle about his waist his trusty blade of Damascus, 

Take from the corner his musket, and so stride out of 
the chamber. 

Often the heart of the youth had burned and yearned 
to embrace him, 

Often his lips had essayed to speak, imploring for pardon, 

All the old friendship came back, with its tender and 
grateful emotions; 

But his pride overmastered the noble nature within 
him,— 

Pride, and the sense of his wrong, and the burning fire 
of the insult. 

So he beheld his friend departing in anger, but spake 
not. 


\ 
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Saw him go forth to danger, perhaps to death, and he 545 
spake not! 

Then he arose from his bed, and heard what the people 
were saying, 

Joined in the talk at the door, with Stephen and Richard 
and Gilbert, 

Joined in the morning prayer, and in the reading of 
Scripture, 

And, with the others, in haste went hurrying down 
to the sea-shore, 

Down to the Plymouth Rock, that had been to their 550 
feet as a door-step 

Into a world unknown,—the cornerstone of a nation! 


There with his boat was the Master, already a little 

impatient 

Lest he should lose the tide, or the wind might shift to 

uy. the eastward, 
Square-built, hearty, and strong, with an odor of ocean 
about him, 

Speaking to this one and that, and cramming letters 555 
and parcels 

Into his pockets capacious, and messages mingled to- 
gether 

Into his narrow brain, till at last he was wholly be- 
wildered. 

Nearer the boat stood Alden, with one foot placed on 
the gunwale, 

One still firm on the rock, and talking at times with the 
sailors, 

Seated erect on the thwarts, all ready and eager for 500 
starting. 

He too was eager to go, and thus put an end to his 
anguish, 
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Thinking to fly from despair, that swifter than keel is 
or canvas, 
Darvas to drown in the sea the ghost that would rise 
and pursue him. 
But as he gazed on the crowd, he beheld the form of 
Priscilla 
505 Standing dejected among them, unconscious of all that 
was passing. 
Fixed were her eyes upon his, as if she divined his in- 
tention, 
Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, imploring, 
and patient, 
That with a sudden revulsion his heart recoiled from 
its purpose, 
As from the verge of a crag, where one step more is 
destruction. 
570 Strange is the heart of man, with its quick, mysterious 
instincts! 
Strange is the life of man, and fatal or fated are mo- 
ments, 
Whereupon turn, as on hinges, the gates of the wall 
adamantine! 
“Here I remain!’’ he exclaimed, as he looked at the 
heavens above him, 
Thanking the Lord whose breath had scattered the mist 
and the madness, 
575 Wherein, blind and lost, to death he was staggering 


headlong. 

“Vonder snow-white cloud, that floats in the ether 
above me, 

Seems like a hand that is pointing and beckoning over 
the ocean. 


There is another hand, that is not so spectral and ghost- 
like, 
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Holding me, drawing me back, and clasping mine for 
protection. 

Float, O hand of cloud, and vanish away in the ether! 

Roll thyself up like a fist, to threaten and daunt me; 
I heed not 

_ Either your warning or menace, or any omen of evil! 

There is no land.so sacred, no air so pure and so whole- 
some, 

As is the air she breathes, and the soil that is pressed 
by her footsteps. 


Here for her sake will I stay, and like an invisible pres- 
ence 

Hover around her forever, protecting, supporting her 
weakness ; : 


Yes! as my foot was the first that stepped on this rock 
at the landing, 

So, with the blessing of God, shall it be the last at the 
leaving!” 


Meanwhile the Master alert, but with dignified air and 
important, 


Scanning with watchful eye the tide and the wind and : 


the weather, 

Walked about on the sands; and the people crowded 
around him 

Saying a few last words, and enforcing his careful re- 
membrance. 

Then, taking each by the hand, as if he were grasping a 
tiller, 

Into the boat he sprang, and in haste shoved off to his 
vessel, 

Glad in his heart to get rid of all this worry and flurry, 

Glad to be gone from a land-of sand and sickness and 
sorrow, 
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Short allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing but 
Gospel! 

Lost in the sound of the oars was the last farewell of 
the Pilgrims. 

O strong hearts and true! not one went back in the 
Mayflower!. 

go No, not one looked back, who had set his hand to this 

ploughing! 


Soon were heard on board the shouts and songs of 
the sailors 
Heaving the windlass round, and hoisting the ponderous 
anchor. 
Then the yards were braced, and all sails set to the 
west-wind, 
Blowing steady and strong; and the Mayflower sailed 
from the harbor, 
605 Rounded the point of the Gurnet, and leaving far to 
the southward 
Island and cape of sand, and the Field of the First 
Encounter, 
Took the wind on her quarter, and stood for the open 
Atlantic, 
Borne on the send of the sea, and ihe: swelling hearts of 
the Pilgrims. 


Long in silence they watched the receding sail of the 
vessel, 
sio Much endeared to them all, as something living and 
human ; 
Then, as if filled with the spirit, and wrapt in a vision 
prophetic, 
Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder of Plymouth 
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Said, “Let us pray!” and they prayed, and thanked the 
Lord and took courage. 

Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base of the rock, 
and above them 

Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hill of death, os 
and their kindred 

Seemed to awake in their graves, and to join in the prayer 
that they uttered. 

Sun-illumined and white, on the eastern verge of the 
ocean 

Gleamod the departing sail, like a marble slab in a 
graveyard ; 

Buried beneath it lay forever all hope of escaping. 

Lo! as-they turned to depart, they saw the form of an 620 
Indian, 

Watching them from the hill; but while they spake 

. ©” with each other, 

Pointing with outstretched hands, and saying, “ Look!” 
he had_ vanished. 

So they returned to their homes; but Alden lingered a 
little, 

. Musing alone on the shore, and watching the wash of 
the billows 

Round the base of the rock, and the sparkle and flash 625 
of the sunshine, 

Like the spirit of God, moving visibly over the waters. 


VI 
PRISCILLA 


Thus for a while he stood, and mused by the shore of 
the ocean, 
Thinking of many things, and most of all of Priscilla; 
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And as if thought had the power to draw to itself, like the 
; loadstone, 
630 Whatsoever it touches, by subtile laws of its nature, 
Lo! as he turned to depart, Priscilla was standing be- 
side him. 


“Are you so much offended, you will not speak to 
me?”’ said she. 
“Am I so much to blame, that yesterday, when you 
were pleading 
Warmly, the cause of another, my heart, impulsive and 
wayward, 
635 Pleaded your own, and spake out, forgetful perhaps 
of decorum? 
Certainly you can forgive me for speaking so frankly, 
for saying 
What I ought not to have said, yet now | can never 
unsay it; 
For there are moments in life, when the heart is so full 
of emotion, 
That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths like a » 
pebble, 
640 Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its secret, 
Spilt on the ground like water, can never be gathered 


together. 

Yesterday I was shocked, when I heard you speak of 
Miles Standish, : 

Praising his virtues, transforming his very defects into 
virtues, 


Praising his courage and strength, and even his fighting 
in Flanders, 
645 As if by fighting alone you could win the heart ofa woman, 
Quite overlooking yourself and the rest, in exalting your 
hero, 
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Therefore I spake as I did, by an irresistible impulse. 

You will forgive me, I hope, for the sake of the friend- 
ship between us, 

Which is too true and too sacred to be so easily broken!” 

Thereupon answered John Alden, the scholar, the friend 
of Miles Standish: : 

“T was not angry with you, with myself alone I was 


angry, 

-Seeing how ay I managed the matter 1 had in my 
keeping.” 

“No!” interrupted the maiden, with answer prompt and 
decisive ; 

“No; you are angry with me, for speaking so frankly 
and freely. 

It was wrong, I acknowledge; for it is the fate of a 
woman 

Long to be patient and silent, to wait like a ghost that is 
speechless, 

Till some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its 
silence. 


Hence is the inner life of so many suffering women 
Sunless and silent and deep, like subterranean rivers 


Running through caverns of darkness, unheard, unseen, 6 


and unfruitful, 

Chafing their channels of stone, with endless and profit- 
less murmurs.” 

Thereupon answered John Alden, the young man, the 
lover of women: 

“Feaven forbid it, Priscilla; and truly they seem to me 
always 

More like the beautiful rivers that watered the garden of 
Eden, 


More like the river Euphrates, through deserts of Hav- 665 


ilah flowing, 
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Filling the land with delight, and memories sweet of 


the garden!” 

“Ah, by these words, I can see,” again interrupted the 
maiden, 

“How very little you prize me, or care for what I am 
saying. 


When from the depths of my heart, in pain and with 
secret misgiving, 

Frankly I speak to you, asking for sympathy only and 
kindness, 

Straightway you take up my words, that are aie and 
direct and in earnest, 

Turn them away from their meaning, and answer with 
flattering phrases. 

This is not right, is not just, is not true to the best that 
is in you; 

For I know and esteem you, and feel that your nature is 
noble, 

Lifting mine up to a higher, a more ethereal level. 

Therefore I value your friendship, and feel it perhaps 
the more keenly 

If yousay aught that implies I amonly asoneamong many, 

If you make use of those common and complimentary 
phrases 

Most men think so fine, in dealing and speaking with 
women, 


s0 But which women reject as insipid, if not as insulting.” 


Mute and amazed was Alden; and listened and looked 
at Priscilla, 
Thinking he never had seen her more fair, more divine 
in her beauty. 
He who but yesterday pleaded so glibly the cause of 
another, 
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Stood there embarrassed and silent, and seeking in vain 
for an answer. 

So the maiden went on, and little divined or imagined 

What was at work in his heart, that made him so awk- 
ward and speechless. 

“Let us, then, be what we are, and speak what we think, 
and in all things 

Keep ourselves loyal to truth, and the sacred profes- 
sions of friendship. 

It is no secret I tell you, nor am I ashamed to declare it: 

I have liked to be with you, to see you, to speak with 
you always. 

So I was hurt at your words, and a little affronted to 
hear you 

’ Urge me to marry your friend, though he were the Cap- 
tain Miles Standish. 

For I must tell you the truth: much more to me is your 
friendship 

Than all the love he could give, were he twice the hero 
you think him.” 

Then she extended her hand, and Alden, who eagerly 
grasped it, 

Felt all the wounds in his heart, that were aching and 
bleeding so sorely, 

Healed by the touch of that hand, and he said, with a 
voice full of feeling: 

“Yes, we must ever be friends; and of all who offer you 
friendship 

Let me be ever the first, the truest, the nearest and 
dearest !”’ 


Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the 
Mayflower, 
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a but stillin sight, and sinking below the 
horizon, 

Homeward together they walked, with a strange, in- 
definite feeling, 

That all the rest had departed and left thera alone in 
the desert. 

But, as they went through the fields in the blessing and 
smile of the sunshine, 

Lighter grew their hearts, and Priscilla said very archly: 

“Now that our terrible Captain has gone in pursuit of the 
Indians, 

Where he is happier far than he would be commanding 
a household, 

You may speak boldly, and tell me of all that happened 
between you, 

When you returned last nighh, and said how ungrateful 
you found me.’ 

Thereupon answered John Alden, and told her the whole 
of the story,— 

Told her his own despair, and the direful wrath of Miles 
Standish. 

Whereat the maiden smiléd, and said between laughing 
and earnest, 

“He is a little chimney, and heated how in a moment!” 

But as he gently rebuked her, and told her how much he 
had suffered ,— 

How he had even determined to sail that oo in the 
Mayflower, 

And had remained for her sake, on hearing the dangers 
that threatened ,— 

All her manner was changed, and she said with a falter- 
ing accent, 

“Truly I thank you for this: how good you have been to 
me always!” 
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Thus, as a pilgrim devout, who toward Jerusalem 


journeys, 

Taking three steps in advance, and one reluctantly 
backward, 

Urged by importunate zeal, and withheld by pangs of 
contrition ; 


Slowly but steadily onward, receding yet everadvancing, 

Journeyed this Puritan youth to the Holy Land of his 
longings, 

Urged by the fervor of love, and withheld by remorse- 
ful misgivings. 


VII 


THE MARCH OF MILES STANDISH 


Meanwhile the stalwart Miles Standish was marching 
steadily northward, 

Winding through forest and swamp, and along the trend 
of the sea-shore, 

All day long, with hardly a halt, the fire of his anger 

Burning and crackling within, and the sulphurous odor 
of powder 

Seeming more sweet to his nostrils than all the scents of 
the forest. 

Silent and moody he went, and much he revolved his 
discomfort ; 

He who was used to success, and to easy victories always, 

Thus to be flouted, rejected, and laughed to scorn by a 
maiden, 

Thus to be mocked and betrayed by the friend whom 
most he had trusted! 

Ah! ’twas too much to be borne, and he fretted and 
chafed in his armor! 
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“T alone am to blame,” he muttered, “for mine was 

the folly. 

What has a rough old soldier, grown grim and gray in 
the harness, 

Used to the camp and its ways, to do with the wooing 
of maidens? 

*Twas but a dream,—let it pass,—let it vanish like so 
many others! 

What I thought was a flower, is only a weed, and is 
worthless ; 

Out of my heart will I pluck it, and throw it away, and 
henceforward 

Be but a fighter of battles, a lover and wooer of dangers!” 

Thus he revolved in his mind his sorry defeat and dis- 
comfort, 

While he was marching by day or lying at night in the 
forest, 

Looking up at the trees, and the constellations beyond 
them. 


After a three days’ march he came to an Indian en- 

campment , 

Pitched on the edge of a meadow, between the sea and 
the forest ; 

Women at work by the tents, and the warriors, horrid 
with war-paint, 

Seated about a fire, and smoking and talking together; 

Who, when they saw from afar the sudden approach of 
the white men, 


75 Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and sabre and 


musket, 
Straightway leaped to their feet, and two, from among 
them advancing, 
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Came to parley with Standish, and offer him furs as a 
present ; 

Friendship was in their looks, but in their hearts there 
was hatred. 

Braves of the tribe were these, and brothers gigantic in 
stature, 

Huge as Goliath of Gath, or the terrible Og, ee of 
Bashan ; 

One was Pecicsiot named,. and the other was ated 
Wattawamat. 

Round their necks were suspended their knives in scab- 
bards of wampum, 

Two-edged, trenchant knives, with points as sharp as 
a needle. 

Other. arms had they none, for they were cunning and 
crafty. 

“Welcome, English!” they said,—these words they had 

learned from the traders 

Touching at times on the coast, to barter and chaffer for 
peltries. 

Then in their native tongue they began to parley with 
Standish, 

Through his guide and interpreter, Hobomok, friend of 
the white man, 

Begging for blankets and knives, but mostly for muskets 
and powder, 

Kept by the white man, they said, concealed, with the 
plague, in his cellars, 

Ready to be let loose, and destroy his brother theredman ! 

But when Standish refused, and said he would give them 
the Bible, 

Suddenly changing their tone, they began to boast and 
to bluster. 
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Then Wattawamat advanced with a stride in front of 
: the other, 

And, with a lofty demeanor, thus vauntingly spake to 
the Captain: 

“Now Wattawamat can see, by the fiery eyes of the 
Captain, 

Angry is he in his heart ; but the heart of the brave Wat- 
tawamat 

Is not afraid at the sight. He was not born of a woman, 

But on a mountain, at night, from an oak-tree riven 
by lightning, 

Forth he sprang at a bound, with all his weapons about 
him, 

Shouting, ‘Who is there here to fight with the brave 
Wattawamat?’”’ 

Then he unsheathed his knife, and, whetting the blade 
on his left hand, 

Held it aloft and displayed a woman’s face on the handle,’ 

Saying, with bitter expression and look of sinister 
meaning: 

“T have another at home, with the face of a man on the 
handle; 

By and by they shall marry; and there will be plenty 
of children!” 


Then stood Pecksuot forth, self-vaunting, insulting 

Miles Standish: 

While with his fingers he patted the knife that hung at 
his bosom, 

Drawing it half from its sheath, and plunging it back, as 
he muttered: 

“By and by it shall see; it shall eat; ah, ha! but shall 
speak not! 
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This is the mighty Captain the white men have sent to 
destroy us! 
He isa little man; let him go and work with the women!” 


Meanwhile Standish had noted the faces and figures of 

Indians 

Peeping and creeping about from bush to tree in the 
forest, 

Feigning to look for game, with arrows set on their bow- 
strings, 

Drawing about him still closer and closer the net of their 
ambush. 

But undaunted he stood, and dissembled and treated 
them smoothly ; 

So the old chronicles say, that were writ in the days of 
the fathers. 

But when he heard their defiance, the boast, the taunt, 
and the insult, 

All the hot blood of his race, of Sir Hugh and of Thurston 
de Standish, 

Boiled and beat in his heart, and swelled in the veins of 
his temples. 

Headlong he leaped on the boaster, and, snatching his 
knife from its scabbard, 

Plunged it into his heart, and, reeling backward, the 
savage 

Fell with his face to the sky, and a fiendlike fierceness 
upon it. 

Straight there arose from the forest the awful sound of 
the war-whoop, 

And, like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind of De- 
cember, 

Swift and sudden and keen came a flight of feathery 
arrows, 
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Then came a cloud of smoke, and out of the cloud came 
the lightning, 

Out of the lightning. thunder; and death unseen ran 
before it. 

805 Frightened, the savages fled for shelter in swamp and in 
- thicket, 

Hotly pursued and beset; but their sachem, the brave 
Wattawamat, 

Fled not; he was dead. Unswerving and swift had a 
pallet 


Passed through his brain, and he fell with both hands 
clutching the greensward, 

Seeming in death to hold back from his foe the land of 
his fathers. 


10 There on the flowers of the meadow the warriors lay, 
and above them, 
Silent, with folded arms, stood Hobomok, friend of the 
white man. 
Smiling at length he exclaimed to the stalwart Captain 
of Plymouth: 
“ Pecksuot bragged very loud, of his courage, his strength 
: and his stature,— 
“Mocked the great Captain, and called ‘him a little man; 
but I see now 
gis Big enough have you been to i him speechless before 


ee 


you! 


Thus the first battle was fought and won by the 
stalwart Miles Standish. 
When the tidings thereof were brought to the village of 
Plymouth, 
And as a trophy of war the head of the brave Watta- 
wamat 
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Scowled from the roof of the fort, which at once was a 
church and a fortress, 

All who beheld it rejoiced, and praised the Lord, and 
took courage. 

Only Priscilla averted her face from this spectre of 
terror, 

Thanking God in her heart that she had not married 
Miles Standish ; 

Shrinking, fearing almost, lest, coming home from his 
battles, 

He should lay claim to her hand, as the prize and reward 
of his valor. 


VIVE 


THE SPINNING-WHEEL 


Month after month passed away, and in Autumn the 
ships of the merchants | 

Came with kindred and friends, with cattle and corn for 

; the Pilgrims. 

Allin the village was peace ; the men were intent on their 
labors, 

Busy with hewing and piiaing. with garden-plot and 
with merestead, 

Busy with breaking the glebe, and mowing the grass in 
the meadows, 

Searching the sea for its fish, and hunting the deer in 
the forest. 

All in the village was peace; but at times the rumor of 
warfare 

Filled the air with alarm, and the apprehension of 
danger. 

Bravely the stalwart Miles Standish was scouring the 
land with his forces, 
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Waxing valiant in fight and defeating the alien armies, 
ess Till his name had become a sound of fear to the 
nations. 
Anger was still in his heart, but at times the remorse 
and contrition 
Which in all noble natures succeed the passionate out- 


break, 

Came like a rising tide, that encounters the rush of a 
river, 

Staying its current awhile, but making it bitter and 
brackish. 


3 Meanwhile Alden at home had built him a new hab- 
itation, 
Solid, substantial, of timber rough-hewn from the firs 
of the forest. 
Wooden-barred was the door, and the roof was covered 
with rushes; 
Latticed the windows were, and the window-panes were 
of paper, 
Oiled to admit the light, while wind and rain were 
excluded. 
sis There too he dug a well, and around it planted an or- 
chard; 
Still may be seen to this day some trace of the well and 
the orchard. 
Close to the house was the stall, where, safe and secure 
from annoyance, 
Raghorn, the snow-white bull, that had fallen to Alden’s 
allotment 
In the division of cattle, might ruminate in the night- 
time : 
g0 Over the pastures he cropped, made fragrant by sweet 
pennyroyal. 
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Oft when his labor was finished, with eager feet would 

the dreamer 

Follow the pathway that ran through the woods to the 
house of Priscilla, 

Led by illusions romantic and subtile deceptions of fancy, 

Pleasure disguised as duty, and love in the semblance of 
friendship. 

Ever of her he thought, when he uae the walls of 
his dwelling; 

Ever of her he thought, when he delved in the soil of his 
garden ; 

Ever of her he thought, when he read in his Bible on 
Sunday 

Praise of the virtuous woman, as she is described in the 
Proverbs ,— 

How the heart of her husband does safely trust in her 
always, 

How all the days of her life she will do him good, and 
not evil, 

How she seeketh the wool and the flax and worketh 
with gladness, 

How she layeth her hand to the spindle and holdeth 
the distaff, 

How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or her 
household, 

Knowing her household are clothed with the scarlet 
cloth of her weaving! 


So as she sat at her wheel one afternoon in the Autumn, 
Alden, who opposite sat, and was watching her dexter- 
ous fingers, 
As if the thread she was spinning were that of his life 
and his fortune, 
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After a pause in their talk, thus spake to the sound 
of the spindle: 

“Truly, Priscilla,” he said, “when I see you spinning 
and spinning, 

Never idle a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful of 
others, 

Suddenly you are transformed, are visibly changed in 
‘a moment; 

You are no longer Priscilla, but Bertha the Beautiful 
Spinner.” 

Here the light foot on the treadle grew swifter and 
swifter; the spindle 

Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread snapped short 
in her fingers ; 

While the impetuous speaker, not heeding the mischief, 
continued: 

“You are the beautiful Bertha, the spinner, the queen 
of Helvetia ; 

She whose story I read at a stall in the streets of South- 
ampton, 

Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o’er valley and meadow 
and mountain, 

Ever was spinning her thread from a distaff fixed to 
her saddle. 

She was so thrifty and good, that her name oases into 
a proverb. 

So shall it be with your own, when the spinning-wheel 
shall no longer 

Hum in the house of the farmer, and fill its chambers 
with music. 

Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how it was 
in their childhood, 

Praising the good old times, and the days of Priscilla 
the spinner!” 
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“Straight uprose from her wheel the beautiful Puritan 
maiden, 

Pleased with the praise of her thrift from him whose 
praise was the sweetest, 

Drew from the reel on the table a snowy skein of her 
spinning, 

Thus making answer, meanwhile, to the flattering 
phrases of Alden: 

“Come, you must not be idle; if] am -aepattern stor 
housewives, 

Show yourself equally worthy of being the model of 
husbands. 

Hold this skein on your hands, while I wind it ready for 
knitting ; x 

Then who knows but hereafter, when fashions have 
changed and the manners, 

Fathers may talk to their sons of the good old times of 
John Alden!” 

Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his hands 
she adjusted, 

He sitting awkwardly there, with his arms extended 
before him, 


885 


She standing graceful, erect, and winding the thread 


from his fingers, 

Sometimes chiding a little his clumsy manner of holding, 

Sometimes touching his hands, as she disentangled ex- 
pertly 

Twist or knot in the yarn, unawares—for how could 
she help it?— 

Sendingelectrical thrills throughevery nerve in his body. 


Lo! in the midst of this scene, a breathless messenger 
entered, 
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Bringing in hurry and heat the terrible news from the 
village. 

Yes; Miles Standish was dead!—an Indian had brought 
them the tidings,— 

Slain by a poisoned arrow, shot down in the front of the 


battle, 

Into an ambush beguiled, cut off with the whole of his 
forces ; 

All the town would be burned, and all the people be 
murdered! 


Such were the tidings of evil that burst on the hearts of 
the hearers. 

Silent and statue-like stood Priscilla, her face looking 
backward 

Still at the face of the speaker, her arms uplifted in 
horror ; 

But John Alden, upstarting, as if the barb of the arrow 

Piercing the heart of his friend had struck his own, and 
had sundered 

Once and forever the bonds that held him bound as a 
captive, 


Wild with excess of sensation, the awful delight of his 


915 


freedom, : 

Mingled with pain and regret, unconscious of what he 

_ was doing, 

Clasped, almost with a groan, the motionless form of 
Priscilla, 

Pressing her close to his heart, as forever his own and 
exclaiming: 

“Those whom the Lord hath united, let no man put 
them asunder!” 


Even as rivulets twain, from distant and separate 
sources, 
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Seeing each other afar, as they leap from the rocks, and 
pursuing 

Each one its devious path, but drawing nearer and nearer, 

Rush together at last, at their trysting-place in the forest ; 

So these lives that had run thus far in separate channels, 

Coming in sight of each other, then swerving and flowing 
asunder, 

Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and nearer, 

Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the other. 


IX 
THE WEDDING-DAY 


Forth from the curtain of clouds, from the tent of pur- 
ple and scarlet, 
Issued the sun, the great High-Priest, in his garments 


resplendent, \ 
Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, on his fore- 
. head, 
Round the hem of his robe the golden bells and pome- 
; granates. : 
Blessing the world he came, and the bars of vapor be- 
neath him 
Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at his feet was 
a laver! 


This was the wedding morn of Priscilla the Puritan 
maiden. 
Friends were assembled together; the Elder and Mag- 
istrate also 
Graced the scene with their presence, and stood like the 
Law and the Gospel, 


One with the sanction of earth and one with the blessing 935 


of heaven. 
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Simple and brief was the wedding, as that of Ruth and 
of Boaz. 

Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the words of 
betrothal, 

Taking each other for husband and wife in the Magis- 
trate’s presence, 

After the Puritan way, and the laudable custom of 
Holland. 

90 Fervently then,’ and piven the excellent Elder of 

Plymouth 

Prayed for the hearth and the home, that were founded 
that day in affection, 

Speaking of life and of death, and imploring divine bene- 
dictions. I 


Lo! when the service was ended, a form appeared on 
the threshold, 
Clad in an armor of steel, a sombre and sorrowful figure! 
945 Why does the bridegroom start and stare at the strange 
apparition? 
Why does the bride turn pale, and hide her face on his 
shoulder? 
Is it a phantom of air,—a bodiless, penta illusion? 
Is it a ghost from the grave, that has come to forbid the 


betrothal? 

Long had it stood there unseen, a guest uninvited, un- 
welcomed ; 

950 Over its clouded eyes there had passed at times an 
expression 


Softening the gloom and revealing the warm heart hid- 
den beneath them, 
As when across the sky the driving rack of the rain-cloud 
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Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the sun by its 
brightness. 

Once it had lifted its hand, and moved its lips, but was 
silent, 

As if an iron will had mastered the fleeting intention. 

But when were ended the troth and the prayer and the 

_ last benediction, 

Into the room it strode, and the people beheld with 
amazement 

Bodily there in his armor Miles Standish, the Captain 
of Plymouth! 

Grasping the bridegroom’s hand, he said with emotion, 
“Forgive me! 

I have been angry and hurt,—too long have I cherished 
the feeling ; 


I have been cruel and hard, but now, thank God! it is 


ended. 

Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the veins of 
Hugh Standish, 

Sensitive, swift to resent, but as swift in atoning for 
error. 

Never so much as now was Miles Standish the friend of 
John Alden.” 

Thereupon answered the bridegroom: ‘‘Let all be for- 
gotten between us,— 

All save the dear, old friendship, and that shall grow 
older and dearer!”’ 

Then the Captain advanced, and, bowing, saluted Pris- 
cilla, 

Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned gentry 
in England, 

Something of camp and of court, of town and of country, 
commingled, 
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970 Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly lauding her 
husband. 
‘Then he said with a smile: “I should have remembered 
the adage,— 
If you would be well served, you must serve yourself; 
and moreover, 
No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season of 


(2? 


Christmas! 


Great was the people’s amazement, and ereatee yet 
their rejoicing, 
975 Thus to behold once more the sunburnt face of their 
Captain, 
Whom they had mourned as dead; and they gathered 
and crowded about him, 
Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful of bride and 
of bridegroom, 
Questioning, answering, laughing, and each interrupting 
the other, 
Till the good Captain declared, being quite overpowered 
and bewildered, 
990 He had rather by far break into an Indian encampment, 
Than come again to a wedding to which he had not been 
invited. 


Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stood with 
the bride at the doorway, 
Breathing the perfumed air of that warm,and beautiful 
morning. 
Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and sad in 
the sunshine, 
985 Lay extended before them the land of toil and privation; 
There were the graves of the dead, and the barren waste 
of the sea-shore, 
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There the familiar fields, the groves of pine, and the 
meadows; 

But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as the Garden 
of Eden, 

Filled with the presence of God, whose voice was the 
sound of the ocean. 


Soon was their vision disturbed by the noise and stir 9%u 

of departure, 

Friends coming forth from the house, and impatient of 
longer delaying, 

Each with his plan for the day, and the work that was 
left uncompleted. 

Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations of 
wonder, 

Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so proud 
of Priscilla, 

Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying the hand of 995 
its master, 

Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its nostrils, 

Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed for 
a saddle. 

She should not walk, he said, through the dust and heat 
of the noonday ; 

Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along like 
a peasant. 

Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the others, 1000 

Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the hand of 
her husband, 

Gayly, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her palfrey. 

“Nothing is wanting now,” he said with a smile, “but 
the distaff; 

Then you would be in truth my queen, my beautiful 
Bertha!” 
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105. Onward the bridal procession now moved to their 
y new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing to- 
gether. 
Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed the 
ford in the forest, 
Pleased with the image that passed, likea dream of love 
through its bosom, 
Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of the azure 
abysses. 
1010 Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring his 
splendors, 
Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above 
them suspended, 
Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine 
and the fir-tree, 
Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley 
. of Eshcol. 
Like a picture it seemed of the primitive. pastoral ages, 
1015 Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca 
ana misaack 
Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 
Love immortal and young in the endless succession of 
lovers. 
So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the 
bridal procession. 








From a painting by Sir Edwin Landseer 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Sir Walter Scott, the genial Scotchman who has made 
the life of his people so attractive through his ballads 
and romances, was born in Edinburgh, August 15, 1771. 

He inherited from his sturdy Scotch ancestors, of 
whom he was not a little proud, an enthusiastic love for 
his country and its people, and a free nature which de- 
lighted in an out-of-door life. | Had he lived in the time © 
of his great grandsire, the courageous ‘‘Beardie,” whom 
he is said to have greatly resembled, he would, no doubt, 
have defended his country as loyally with his sword as 
he did later with his songs and ballads. As it was, he 
directed his energies toward collecting and immortal- 
izing the early legends of Scottish life and in establish- 
ing for himself a house which would be worthy of so 
notable a line of ancestors. 

His father, Walter Scott, was an orthodox Calvinist, 
much given to taking things seriously. The younger 
Walter did not inherit this attitude, and caused his 
father much annoyance at what he termed his shiftless- 
ness. It was from his mother that he probably inher- 
ited something of his easy, happy disposition, and his 
taste for reading and for poetry. It is easy to see why 
Scott and Irving proved such good friends. 

When Walter was eighteen months old he suffered an 
attack of fever which left him without the use of his 
right leg. As he grew older he did not improve, and his 
parents sent him to his grandfather at Sandy-Knowe, 
hoping that the outdoor life would help him. scott 
writes entertainingly of the simple remedies employed 
by his grandfather to restore to him the use of his limb. 
One of his earliest memories was of being wrapped in a 
sheepskin taken while it was still warm from the animal, 
and of his grandfather’s attempts to make him crawl 
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while in it. Day after day he was taken out with his 
grandfather to watch the sheep, and as he lay in the 
grass and fresh sunshine new strength came to him, until 
at last he became a healthy boy, although he remained 
a cripple all his life. The love of outdoors, of sheep and 
dogs, and simple peasant life which Scott gained while at 
Sandy-Knowe stayed with him all his life and he was 
never, even in the time of his greatest triumphs and dis- 
tinctions, anything but a simple, genial man who could 
be approached by his old shepherd on terms of easy 
familiarity. 

His misfortune was no doubt the occasion of his ac- 
quiring the tastes which later led him to devote his en-. 
ergies to writing, for it was during his stay at Sandy- 
Knowe that he first became fond of the old Scottish bal- 
lads of his border ancestors. His grandmother’s tales 
of border raids fired his boyish fancy, and his memory 
was stored with adventures which later proved inval- 
uable in his writings. The taste which he acquired here 
became stronger as he grew older and he early began 
his collection of old ballads. Later he even learned the 
Italian language, to help him translate the ballads writ- 
ten in that language. 

In his earliest works he employed very freely the 
scenes and characters which surrounded him at Sandy- 
Knowe. His taste for tales was later strengthened by 
association with his aunt, Janet Scott, and an old sol- 
dier, Dalgetty, who found in the young boy a ready list- 
ener to all his stories of German warfare. 

In 1778 he was strong enough to return home and en- 
ter high school. He did not acquire a reputation as a 
student, but took more to the outdoor sports of the boys. 
He was loved by all for his sweet disposition and happy 
turn of mind. 

Before he entered college he spent a half year with his 
aunt Janet at Kelso. While here he read extensively 
from Shakespeare and Spenser, from Percy’s Rel- 
iques, The Faerie Queene and Ossian. The stories which 
he learned here he used to tell to his companions, among 
whom was his later publisher, James Ballantyne, as they 
roamed over the hills or lay beneath the shade of the 
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trees. It is said that he possessed even in those early 
days the rare gift of story-telling. 

He entered college in 1783 and was but an indifferent 
student. He found he was behind the boys of his age 
in Greek and Latin, and gave up the study of these en- 
tirely. His course was interrupted by a severe illness, 
and he was forced to quit school. He never returned. 
Yet all the time he was reading widely along his favorite 
lines and was enlarging his collections of ballads. He 
prided himself upon his knowledge of Scottish life and 
history at a time when their study was almost entirely 
neglected. 

His education was fragmentary, and not at all what 
would make a great scholar, but just the best to make 
the poet and romancer. He was versed in the beauty of 
river and sky and mountain and moor, he knew by heart 
the wild romance of the people whose hardy blood flowed 
in his own veins. Later, when he discovered his power, 
his seemingly incomplete education proved a rich mine 
of hidden treasures which he had been storing away 
since those early days at Sandy-Knowe. 

Scott’s father was a writer to the Signet, a sort of ju- 
dicial officer who prepares warrants, deeds, etc., and had 
his son apprenticed to him in 1785. Scott acquired reg- 
ular business habits, which proved invaluable in later 
years to one of his naturally unmethodical temperament. 
He found the work distasteful, however, and in 1788 be- 
gan to attend the civil law classes. He was called to the 
bar in 1792 and for ten years practiced law more or less 
industriously. All this time, he did not neglect his fa- 
vorite studies. He made frequent excursions over parts 
of Scotland, into the Loch Katrine regions, among the 
Cheviot hills and into the Highlands. He was much in- 
terested in the scenery of these historic places, so rich in 
legends and tales. It is a question whether Scott all this 
while had any notion of using what he was collecting, or 
whether he merely did it to satisfy his own inclination. 

He belonged to the literary circles of Edinburgh, and 
sthile he did not shine as a literary light, was loved as a 
jolly fellow and famous story-teller. In the fall of 1797, 
while visiting the English lakes, Scott met and loved 
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Charlotte Mary Carpenter, the daughter of a French 
exile. They were married at Christmas of the same year, 
and settled in Edinburgh. 

Before his marriage he had ventured into the field of 
literature. In 1796 he translated Biirger’s Lenore and 
published it with another ballad, The Wild Hunts- 
man. His publication met with success, and he began 
to collect and write ballads. He published these, re- 
vised and completed, in the volumes entitled, Border 
Minstrelsy, in the years 1802-1803. These met with 
great popular approval, and, encouraged by the Countess 
of Dalkeith, he began to write The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. This was published in 1805, and it established 
permanently for him his place as a poet. 

Scott received quite a little income from his works. 
Beside that, the salary of sheriff-deputy of Selkirkshire, 
to which office he had been appointed in 1799, placed 
him in such comfortable circumstances that he need not 
depend upon his profession for support. In 1804 he 
moved with his family to Ashertile, a beautiful farm on 
the banks of the Tweed. He lived here for seven happy 
years, devoting his time to managing his farm, enter- 
taining his friends and writing. In 1808 Marmion 
was published, and was as warmly welcomed as the 
Lay. In 1810 he published The Lady of the Lake and 
received £2,000 for it. 

It was now that Scott began to make his great finan- 
cial mistakes, which were to bring so much pain into his 
later years. He engaged in a printing and publishing 
concern with the brothers, John and James Ballantyne. 
It seemed a reasonable enough move and would have 
been successful if wisely managed, but the firm made 
many wild investments which involved it beyond its 
assets. 

In the meantime Scott had begun the publication of 
his Waverley novels. The first one, Waverley, had 
been begun much earlier and twice cast aside. In June, 
1814, he found the old manuscript and finished the 
novel in three weeks, publishing it anonymously in July. 
The book became popular at once, and brought in enor- 
mous profits which served to save the firm from imme- 
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diate failure. Encouraged by its success, and anxious 
to increase his income, Scott began his second novel, 
Guy Mannering, and finished it in December, 1814. 

Encouraged by the profits made by his writings, Scott 
was influenced to take a step he had long desired. He 
had always wanted a country seat which would be a fit- 
ting home for the Scott family. He paid £4,000 for an 
estate of 100 acres of neglected land further down on the 
Tweed. Later this became his beautiful home of Ab- 
botsford. He drained the land, planted it in trees, and 
remodeled the old house. All of this took much money, 
and Scott made constant demands upon his firm. Not 
even the receipts from his novels could meet the debts 
incurred by careless management and these constant de- 
mands. 

Scott worked hard to avert the disaster which came 
in 1825, and between 1814-1825 published many of his 
best-known works, among which are: The Antquary, 
The Black Dwarf, Old Mortality, Rob Roy, The Heart 
of Midlothian, The Bride of Lammermoor, Ivanhoe, 
Kenilworth and Redgauntlet. His fame steadily in- 
creased, and although he disclaimed the authorship of 
the Waverley novels, it became generally known that 
they were his work. : 

When the crash came, Scott found himself burdened 
with an enormous debt. Instead of letting matters go 
and allowing his creditors to suffer, Scott bravely set 
about to pay the debt and sold his beloved Abbotsford. 
All that he asked of his creditors was time, and since 
_ they could gain nothing by refusing, they granted what 
he asked. 

The remainder of Scott’s life is pathetic. The genial, 
happy, hospitable master of Abbotsford gave up social 
life, the pleasures of the hunt, closed his stables, sent 
away his servants, and even parted with his old friends, 
the dogs, to whom he was so closely attached, and set 
himself quietly. and resolutely to writing. The rapidity 
of his production is almost incredible, and led even his 
friends who felt sure that he was the author of the Wa- 
verley novels to almost doubt his ability to write them in 
addition to the great number of other writings he was 
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constantly producing in his own name. In spite of the 
hopelessness of the task before him and in spite of his 
fast failing health, Scott still continued to write until his 
death in September, 1832. Then the remainder of the 
debt was paid by his life insurance and by money ad- 
vanced by his friends. 

The great stress under which he wrote—and many of 
his books were dictated while he was suffering intense 
pain—would have almost necessitated a falling off in 
the quality of his work. Yet critics rank much that he 
wrote during this period among his best work. Wood- 
stock was published in 1826, Tales of a Grandjather and 
The Fair Maid of Perth in 1828. 

In October, 1831, on account of his fast failing health, 
the government placed at his disposal a frigate to be 
used by him in search of new life and strength. But 
even the balmy winds of the warm southern seas failed 
to restore again the poet whose work was almost at an 
end. His increasing weakness warned him that the end 
was near, he desired to be taken back to Abbotsford, 
and there, in the presence of his children, surrounded by 
the scenes he loved, he died quietly, September 21, 1832. 


(Scott's Life by his son-in-law, J. G. Lockhart, is regarded as 
one of the greatest biographies ever written. Shorter biog- 
raphies may be found in the Great Writers Series and in the 
English Men of Letters Series.) 


ROSABELLE 


Harold’s Song in Canto Sixth of ‘‘The Lay of the 
Last Munstrel.”’ 


O listen, listen, ladies gay! 
No haughty feat of arms I tell; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 


“Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! 
And, gentle ladye, deign to stay! 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 


“The blackening wave is edged with white; 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 


“Last night the gifted Seer did view 

A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay; 
Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch; 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day?”’— 


“ls not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 


“7s not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 
But that my sire the wine will chide. 
lf ’tis not fill’d by, Rosabelle.’’— 
[127] 
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O’er Roslin all that dreary night, 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; 
’Twas broader than the watch-fire’s light, 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 


It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 


~ 


It ruddied all the copse-wood glen; 
’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from cavern’d Hawthornden. 


Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin’d lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 


Seem’d all on fire within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar’s pale; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 
And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail. 


Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair— 


So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 


The lordly line of high St. Clair. 


There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold— 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 


And each St. Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung, 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle! 
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ALICE BRAND 
A Ballad from ‘“‘The Lady of the Lake.” 


I 


Merry it is in the good greenwood, 
When the mavis and the merle are singing, 

When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry, 
And the hunter’s horn is ringing. 


“O Alice Brand, my native land 
Is lost for love of you; 

And we must hold by wood and wold, 
As outlaws wont to do. 


“O Alice, ’twas all for thy locks so bright, 
And ’twas all for thine eyes so blue, 

That on the night of our luckless flight, 
‘Thy brother bold I slew. 


‘““Now must I teach to hew the beech 
The hand that held the glaive, 

' For leaves to spread our lowly bed, 

And stakes to fence our cave. 


“And for vest of pall, thy fingers small, 
That wont on harp to stray, 

A cloak must shear from the slaughter’d deer, 
To keep the cold away.’’— 


“O Richard! If my brother died, 
’Twas but a fatal chance; 

For darkling was the battle tried, 
And fortune sped the lance. 


“Tf pall and vair on more I wear, © 
Nor thou the crimson sheen, 

As warm, we'll say, is the russet grey, 
As gay the forest-green. 
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“ And, Richard, if our lot be hard, 
_ And lost thy native land, 


‘Still Alice has her own Richard, 


And he his Alice Brand.”’ 


II 
Tis merry, ‘tis merry, in good greenwood, 
So blithe Lady Alice is singing; 
On the beech’s pride, and oak’s brown side, 
Lord Richard’s axe is ringing. 


Up spoke the moody Elfin King, 
Who wonn’d within the hill,— 

Like wind in the porch of a ruin’d church, 
His voice was ghostly shrill. 


‘““Why sounds yon stroke on beech and oak, 
Our moonlight circle’s screen? 

Or who comes here to chase the deer, 
Beloved of our Elfin Queen? 

Or who may dare on wold to wear 
The fairies’ fatal groen? 


“Up, Urgan, up! to yon mortal hie, 
For thou wert christen’d man; 


For cross or sign thou wilt not fly, 


For mutter’d word or ban. 


‘“‘Lay on him the curse of the wither’d heart, 
The curse of the sleepless eye; 

Till he wish and pray that his life would part, 
Nor yet find leave to die.” 


Ill 


65 "Tis merry, ’tis merry, in good greenwood, 


Though the birds have still’d their singing; 


Alice Brand 


The evening blaze doth Alice raise, 
And Richard is fagots bringing. 


Up Urgan starts, that hideous dwarf, 
Before Lord Richard stands, 

And, as he cross’d and bless’d himself, 

“T fear not sign,” quoth the grisly elf 
“That is made with bloody hands.” 


But out then spoke she, Alice Brand, 
That woman void of fear,— 

“And if there’s blood upon his hand, 
"Tis but the blood of deer.”’-— 


“Now loud thou liest, thou bold of mood! 
It cleaves unto his hand, 

The stain of thine own kindly blood, 
The blood of Ethert Brand.” 


Then forward stepp’d she, Alice Brand, 
And made the holy sign,— 

‘And if there’s blood on Richard’s hand, 
A spotless hand is mine. 


“And I conjure thee, Demon elf, 
By Him whom Demons fear, 

To show us whence thou art thyself, 
And what thine errand here?” 


IV 
“Tis merry, tis merry, in Fairy-land, 
When fairy birds are singing, 
When the court doth ride by their monarch’s side, 
With bit and bridle ringing: 
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“ And gaily shines the Fairy-land— 

~ But all is glistening show, 

Like the idle gleam that December's beam 
Can dart on ice and snow. 


“And fading, like that varied gleam, 
Is our inconstant shape, _ 

Who now like knight and lady seem, 
And now like dwarf and ape. 


“Tt was between the night and day, 
When the Fairy King has power, 

That I sunk down in a sinful fray, 

And, ’twixt life and death, was snatched away 
To the joyless Elfin bower. 


“But wist I of a woman bold, 
Who thrice my brow durst sign, 

I might regain my mortal mould, 
As fair a form as thine.”’ 


She cross’d him once—she cross’d him twice— 
That lady was so brave; 

The fouler grew his goblin hue, 
The darker grew the cave. 


She cross’d him thrice, that lady bold; 
He rose beneath her hand 

The fairest knight on Scottish mould, 
Her brother, Ethert Brand! 


Merry it is in good greenwood, 


When the mavis and merle are singing, 
But merrier were they in Dunfermline grey, 
When all the bells were ringing. 








From an engraving by E. Burney, after a photograph 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


At a time when the American people were so busy 
fighting the English and establishing a new form of gov- 
ernment in a new land that they had little time to devote 
to writing, there was born a man who was to free them 
from the criticism that they possessed no literature of 
value. That man was Washington Irving, who may as 
justly be called the father of American Literature as his 
great name-father was called the father of his country. 

Washington Irving, the youngest of eleven children, 
was born in New York, April 3, 1783. His father was 
a strict Calvinist, but Irving did not look at things as 
his father did, and though he very wisely observed his 
religious duties and attended the three services on Sun- 
day and learned his catechism, yet he managed in the 
meantime to enjoy himself as a spirited boy with a 
fondness for adventure would, and to forget in the 
experiences of Robinson Crusoe and Sinbad, the Sailor, 
all that he rather unwillingly learned on Sunday. He 
had a great fondness for the theatre, which his father 
naturally did not share. The necessity for his attend- 
ance on family prayers at nine interfered with his at- 
tendance at the performances. He managed that, 
however, by returning home in time for prayers and 
then making his escape again through a_ back window 
and down an alley, getting back to the theatre in time 
for the after-piece. 

Irving went to school until he was sixteen, but was al- 
ways accounted a very poor studen‘*. His teachers in- 
sisted he was lazy. He certainly never worked hard 
to‘learn anything he was not interested in. He hated 
Latin and mathematics but loved stories of romance and 
adventure. When sixteen Irving entered a law office, 
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and pretended to read law for five years. He spent most 
of the time, however, in reading whatever happened to 
suit his fancy, in prying into the quaint Dutch quarters 
of New York, where he became a great favorite of Dutch 
housewives, in enjoying himself with his companions 
around town, and in tramping over the Sleepy Hollow 
which he later made immortal. 

Washington was always a lad of delicate health and it 
was due to this that his father allowed his restless, shift- 
less habits. In 1802, Peter Irving became editor of the 
New York Morning Chronicle, and it was to this paper 
that Irving contributed his first literary production. He 
wrote a series of satirical letters on the theatres and act- 
ors of the time and signed them ‘‘Jonathan Oldstyle.”’ 
Their literary value was not great, but they gained con- 
siderable attention. 

Irving still continued in poor health, and in 1804 his 
brothers sent him to Europe. Nothing could have 
suited his fancy more. He had always had a taste for 
old tales and romances, and his own new country pos- 
sessed few traditions to satisfy this taste. When he 
really turned his face to Europe he said he felt that all 
the golden land of fancy and dreams actually lay before 
him, beyond the blue rim of the horizon at which he used 
to look and imagine.all the wonders which it hid from 
him. For two years he roamed over Europe and Eng- 
land. He did not write anything. He was only seeing. 
But with what an eye! He had no notion yet of what 
he wanted to do. He was enjoying himself entirely; 
he made friends and was petted wherever he went. In 
Rome he met the artist, Washington Allston, and the 
friendship and admiration which Irving had for him al- 
most induced him to become an artist. In Paris, where 
he told his brothers he had gone “‘to study various arts 
and sciences,” his journal records that he attended one 
lecture in botany and seventeen theatrical performances. 

In 1806, much improved in health, Irving returned to 
New York and was admitted to the bar. He did not set- 
tle down to the serious pursuit of his profession. Society 
had too great charms for him and he for it, to attend to 
sober duties when there seemed no necessity. The older 
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brothers seemed to enjoy gratifying the younger and 
more popular brother’s whims. He became a social 
favorite in Baltimore, Washingon, Philadelphia and 
Albany. In 1807 he and J. K. Paulding commenced 
publication of Salmagundi, whose purpose was, as they 
put it, “‘to instruct the young, reform the old, correct the 
town, and castigate the age.” It was a semi-monthly 
periodical and ran through twenty numbers. Its great 
popularity is an evidence of the scantiness of the pro- 
duction of the times rather than of its own literary merit. 
In 1807 Washington and Peter Irving hit upon the 
scheme of writing the Kuickerbocker’s History of New 
York. It was a satirical history of New York, and pic- 
- tured clearly and humorously the characteristics of the 
early Dutch settlers of the city. It pretended to be 
the work of one Diedrich Knickerbocker, whose disap- 
pearance, and the finding of the manuscript bearing his 
name was advertised some time before the publication 
of the book in 1809. It caught the fancy of the public, 
and although some of the worthy Dutch families, at 
whose follies it seemed to be quietly smiling, did not see 
the humor, and became highly indignant, it continued 
to be read and enjoyed, not only for its broad humor 
but for the clearer picture it gave of early Dutch life. 
It was during the writing of this history that the girl 
whom Irving loved died. She was Matilda Hoffman, 
the daughter of the judge in whose office he had studied 
law. Although the event saddened Irving it did not 
sour his life; it perhaps only taught him the secret of 
giving to his writings the touch which could bring tears 
as well as smiles. Irving always had a chivalric admi- 
ration for women, and although he never married he 
himself confessed that he was somewhat in love with 
every charming woman he met. . 
Although the history brought so great praise, Irving 
did not write anything else of importance for ten years. 
He did not even regard himself as a writer. In fact, he 
had no profession except to please and be pleased. 
In 1815 Irving sailed for England to visit his brother. 
He intended to remain but a short time, yet seventeen 
years elapsed, seventeen of the most fruitful and trying 
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years of his life before he returned. Until now Irving 
had given little thought to money. His brothers, hard- 
ware merchants, had always kept him well supplied. 
Now the firm began to have trouble, and in 1818 failed. 
The collapse seemed to bring Irving to the realization 
that life had a serious note, and from now on he assumed 
the responsibility of caring for himself and trying to re- 
store his brothers’ fortune. He realized that he was unfit 
to follow law ortoengagein his brothers’ business; he real- 
ized that he was fit for only one thing, and from 1818 
Irving adopted letters as a profession. The Sketch-Book in 
1819 proved his right to belong to the profession, and is 
perhaps the best thing Irving ever wrote. The English 
considered it so good that an English critic declared that 
it could not be the work of an American, but must have 
been written by an Englishman. That was high praise, 
coming from an Englishman. 

The book is what it pretends to be, sketches of the 
things Irving observed as he traveled leisurely over Eng- 
land. Irving was always very modest about what he 
did, and it was embarrassing to him to have his work 
praised. He never seemed to quite understand why 
people liked so well what he wrote. The people never 
quite understood it either—thcy only understood that 
they liked it, so they read it then and have been reading 
it ever, since: ; 

Irving visited Scott at Abbotsford, and they liked each 
other as well personally as they had through their writ- 
ings. Scott had expressed the highest praise of both 
the Knickerbocker’s History and The Sketch-Book. 

In 1822 Bracebridge Hall was published and met 
with a hearty reception, especially in England. Later 
in the same year Irving went to Europe, and Tales of a 
Traveler appeared in 1824. In 1826 he went to Spain 
and remained there until 1829, giving to the world as a 
result The Alhambra, The Conquest of Granada, The 
Legends of the Conquest of Spain, The Life and 
Voyages of Columbus, and Voyages of the Companions of 
Columbus. . 

Next to his Sketch-Book comes The Alhambra in 
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point of literary value and as most characteristic of 
Irving at his best. The book breathes the very spirit of 
romance and enchantment which lingers around the 
ruins of the old Alhambra, where Irving lived for three 
months. Of his stay here he says: ‘‘From earliest 
boyhood . . . . that city (Granada) has ever 
been a subject of my waking dreams, and often have I 
trod in fancy the romantic halls of the Alhambra. Be- 
hold for once a day-dream realized, yet 1 can scarce 
credit my senses, or believe that I do indeed inhabit the 
palace of Boabdil, and look down from its balconies upon 
chivalric Granada. As I loiter through these Oriental 
chambers and hear the murmur of fountains and the 
.song of the nightingale; as I inhale the odor of the rose, 
and feel the influence of the balmy climate, I am almost 
tempted to fancy myself in the paradise of Mahomet, 
and that the plump little Dolores is one of the bright- 
eyed houris destined to administer to the happiness of 
true believers.” The publication of The Alhambra, 
which has been called the Spanish Sketch-Book, received 
the same enthusiastic welcome which had been accorded 
the first Sketch-Book. 

His stay at the Alhambra was brought to an end by 
his appointment as Secretary of the Legation at London. 
He discharged his somewhat arduous duties until 1831, 
when he returned once more to New York. During his 
absence America had changed immensely, and he could 
scarcely recognize the old Dutch town in the busy pro- 
gressive city of New York, which held out an extrava- 
gant welcome to the writer who had done more than any 
one to make the new world respected by the culture of 
the old. He was given a banquet and induced to make 
a speech—the one speech of his life, for he could not bear 
public ovation. 

In April, 1833, he bought a little estate upon the 
Hudson, near Sleepy Hollow. Here, in the “little by- 
place of nature,’ which he called Sunnyside, he settled 
down to spend his remaining days in peace. His works 
were bringing him in good returns, and even some of the 


numerous unwise financial investments were proving 
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good, so that his later years were not hampered by the 
financial difficulties which brought so much worry to his 
middle life. He was not, however, quite through his 
work. Hemadeatour of the West, and asa result wrote 
A Tour of the Prairies and The Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville. In 1835 he published the Crayon Miscel- 
lanies; in 1836, Astoria. He attempted only one other 
work of importance, The Lije of Washington, which 
occupied him up to the close of his life. 

In February, 1842, Irving was appointed minister to 

Spain, and although he had refused many offers for po- 
litical appointments, he felt that he should accept. He 
did not enjoy the stay as he had his former ones—much 
of the glamour of romance had faded for him—and he. 
gladly returned home in July, 1846. 
_ His remaining days were spent quietly at Sunnyside, 
with occasional returns to society at New York or Sara- 
toga. Until the very last he did not lose his love for 
good companions and charming women. Even though 
the last years of his life were clouded by his failing 
health, he never lost his cheerful disposition or his warm 
humor, which flashed out and relieved his sufferings of 
pathos, as it had relieved his works from sentimentality. 
He remained his own lovable, cheerful self until the end, 
which came November 28, 1859. 


(The authoritative biography of Irving is in three volumes 
by his nephew, Pierre Irving. Warner’s short ‘‘Life’’ in the 
American Men of Letters Series is admirable. Still briefer and 
more sympathetically written is Boynton’s account in the River- 
side Biographies.) 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 


FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE DIEDRICH 
KNICKERBOCKER 


A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky. 
—Castle of Indolence. 


In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which 
indent the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad 
expansion of the river denominated by the ancient 
Dutch navigators the Tappan Zee, and where they always 
prudently shortened sail, and implored the protection 
of St. Nicholas when they crossed, there lies a small 
market-town or rural port, which by some is called 
Greensburgh, but which is more generally and properly 
known by the name of Tarry Town. This name was 
given, we are told, in former days, by the good house 
wives of the adjacent country, from the inveterate pro- 
pensity of their husbands to linger about the village 
tavern on market days. Be that as it may, I do not 
vouch for the fact, but merely advert to it, for the sake 
of being precise and authentic. Not far from this vil- 
lage, perhaps about two miles, there is a little valley, or 
rather lap of land, among high hills, which is one of the 
quietest places in the whole world. A small brook glides 
through it, with just murmur enough to lull one to re- 
pose; and the occasional whistle of a quail, or tapping 
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of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound that ever 
breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in 
squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees that 
shades one side of the valley. I had wandered into it 
at noon-time, when all nature is peculiarly quiet, and 
was startled by the roar of my own gun, as it broke the 
Sabbath stillness around, and was prolonged and rever- 
berated by the angry echoes. If ever I should wish foray 
a retreat, whither I might steal from the world and its 
distractions, and dream quietly away the remnant of a 
troubled life, I know of none more promising than this 
little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the pecul- 
iar character of its inhabitants, who are descendants 
from the original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen 
has long been known by the name of SLEEPY HoLLow, 
and its rustic lads are called the Sleepy Hollow Boys 
throughout all the neighboring country. A drowsy, 
dreamy influence seems to hang over the land, and to 
pervade the very atmosphere. Some say that the 
place was bewitched by a high German doctor, during 
the early days of the settlement; others, that an old 
Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held 
his powwows there before the country was discovered 
by Master Hendrick Hudson. Certain it is, the place 
still continues under the sway of some witching power, 
that holds a spell over the minds of the good people, 
causing them to walk in a continual reverie. They are 


given to all kinds of marvelous beliefs; are subject: to 


trances and visions; and frequently see strange sights, 
and hear music and voices in the air. The whole 
neighborhood abounds with local tales, haunted spots, 
and twilight superstitions; stars shoot and meteors 
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glare oftener across the valley than in any other part 
of the country, and the nightmare, with her whole 
nine fold, seems to make it the favorite scene of her 
gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this en- 
chanted region and seems to be commander-in-chief of 
all the powers of the air, is the apparition of a figure 
on horseback without a head. It is said by some to 
be the ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose head had been 
carried away by a cannon-ball, in some nameless battle 
during the revolutionary war; and who is ever and 
anon seen by the country folk, hurrying along in the 
gloom of night, as if on the wings of the wind. His 
haunts are not confined to the valley, but extend at 
times to the adjacent roads, and especially to the vicin- 
ity of a church at no great distance. Indeed, certain 
of the most authentic historians of those parts, who 
have been careful in collecting and collating the float- 
ing facts concerning this spectre, allege that the body 
of the trooper having been buried in the church-yard, 
the ghost rides forth to the scene of battle in nightly 
quest of his head; and that the rushing speed with 
which he sometimes passes along the Hollow, like a 
midnight blast, is owing to his being belated, and in a 
hurry to get back to the church-yard before daybreak. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary super- 
stition, which has furnished materials for many a wild 
story in that region of shadows; and the spectre is 
known, at all the country firesides, by the name of 
the Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. 

It is remarkable that the visionary propensity I have 
mentioned is not confined to the native inhabitants of 
the valley, but is unconsciously imbibed by every one 
who resides there for a time. However wide awake 
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they may have been before they entered that sleepy 
region, they are sure, in a little time, to inhale the 
witching influence of the air, and begin to grow imagin- 
ative—to dream dreams, and see apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud; 
for it is in such little retired Dutch valleys, found here 
and there embosomed in the great State of New York, 
that population, manners, and customs, remain fixed; 
while the great torrent of migration and improvement, 
which is making such incessant changes in other parts 
of this restless country. sweeps by them unobserved. 
They are like those little nooks of still water which 
border a rapid stream; where we may see the straw 
and bubble riding quietly at anchor, or slowly revolv- 
ing in their mimic harbor, undisturbed by the rush of 
the passing current. Thotigh many years have elapsed 
since I trod the drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet 
I question whether I should not still find the same trees 
and the same families vegetating in its sheltered bosom. 

In this by-place of nature, there abode, in a remote 
period of American history, that is to say, some thirty 
years since, a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod 
Crane; who sojourned, or, as he expressed it, ‘‘tarried,’’ 
in Sleepy Hollow, for the purpose of instructing the 
children of the vicinity. Hewasanative of Connecticut; 
a State which supplies the Union with pioneers for the 
mind as well as for the forest, and sends forth yearly 
its legions of frontier woodsmen and country school- 
masters. The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable 
to his person. He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with 
natrow shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that dangled 
a mile out of his sleeves, feet that might have served 
for shovels, and his whole frame most loosely hung 
together. His head was small, and flat at top, with 
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huge ears, large green glassy eyes, and a long snipe 
nose, so that it looked like a weather-cock, perched 
upon his spindle neck, to tell which way the wind blew. 
To see him striding along the profile of a hill on a windy 
day, with his clothes bagging and fluttering about him, 
one might have mistaken him for the genius of famine 
descending upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped 
from a cornfield. 

His school-house was a low building of one large 
room, rudely constructed of logs; the windows partly 
glazed, and partly patched with leaves of old copy- 
books. It was most ingeniously secured at vacant 
hours, by a withe twisted in the handle of the door, 
and stakes set against the window shutters; so that, 
though a thief might get in with perfect ease, he would 
find some embarrassment in getting out; an idea most 
probably borrowed by the architect, Yost Van Houten, 
from the mystery of aneel-pot. The school-house stood 
in a rather lonely but pleasant situation, just at the 
foot of a woody hill, with a brook running close by, 
and a formidable birch-tree growing at one end of it. 
‘From hence the low murmur of his pupil’s voices, con- 
ning over their lessons, might be heard in a drowsy 
summer’s day, like the hum of a bee-hive; interrupted 
now and then by the authoritative voice of the master, 
in the tone of menace or command; or, peradventure, 
by the appalling sound of the birch, as he urged some 
tardy loiterer along the flowery path of knowledge. 
Truth to say, he was a conscientious man, and ever 
bore in mind the golden maxim, ‘Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.”—Ichabod Crane’s scholars certainly 
were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however. that he was 
one of those cruel potentates of the school, who joy in 
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the smart of their subjects; on the contrary, he ad- 
ministered justice with discrimination rather than se- 
verity ; taking the burthen off the backs of the weak, 
and laying it on those of the strong. Your mere puny 
stripling, that winced at the least flourish of the rod, 
was passed by with indulgence; but the claims of justice 
were satisfied by inflicting a double portion on some 
little, tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchin, 
who sulked and swelled and grew dogged and sullen 
beneath the birch. All this he called “doing his duty 
by their parents;” and he never inflicted a chastise- 
ment without following it by the assurance, so consol- 
atory to the smarting urchin, that ‘‘he would remember 
it, and thank him for it the longest day he had to live.” 

When school hours were over, he was even the com- 
panion and playmate of the larger boys; and on holiday ~ 
afternoons would convoy some of the smaller ones 
home, who happened to have pretty sisters, or good 
housewives for mothers, noted for the comforts of the 
cupboard. Indeed it behooved him to keep on good 
terms with his pupils. The revenue arising from his 
school was small, and would have heen scarcely suffi- 
cient to furnish him with daily bread, for he was a huge 
feeder, and though lank, had the dilating powers of an 
anaconda; but to help out his maintenance, he was, 
according to country custom in those parts, boarded 
and lodged at the houses of the farmers, whose children 
he instructed. With these he lived successively a week 
at a time; thus going the rounds of the neighborhood, 
with all his worldly effects tied up in a cotton hand- 
kerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses 


of his rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs 


of schooling a grievous burden, and schoolmasters ag 
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mere drones, he had various ways of rendering himself 
both useful and agreeable. He assisted the farmers 
occasionally in the lighter labors of their farms; helped 
to make hay; mended the fences; took the horses to 
water; drove the cows from pasture; and cut wood for 195 
the winter fire. He laid aside, too, all the dominant 
dignity and absolute sway with which he lorded it in 
his little empire, the school, and became wonderfully 
gentle and ingratiating. He found favor in the eyes 
of the mothers, by petting the children, particularly 200 
the youngest; and like the lion bold, which whilom so 
magnanimously the lamb did hold, he would sit with a 
child on one knee, and rock a cradle with his foot for 
whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the singing- 205 
master of the neighborhood, and picked up many 
bright shillings by instructing the young folks in psalm- 
ody. It was a matter of no little vanity to him, on 
Sundays, to take his station in front of the church 
gallery, with a band of chosen singers; where, in his own 210 
mind, he completely carried away the palm from the 
parson. Certain it is, his voice resounded far above 
all the rest of the congregation; and there are peculiar 
quavers still to be heard in that church, and which 
may even be heard half a mile off, quite to the opposite 215 
side of the mill-pond, on a Still Sunday morning, which 
are said to be legitimately descended from the nose of 
Ichabod Crane. Thus, by divers little makeshifts in 
that ingenious way which is commonly denominated 
“by hook and by crook,’’ the worthy pedagogue got 220 
on tolerably enough, and was thought, by all who under- 
stood nothing of the labor of headwork, to have a 
wonderfully easy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some im: 
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portance in the female circle of a rural neighborhood; 
being considered a kind of idle gentlemanlike personage, 
of vastly superior taste and accomplishments to the 
rough country swains, and, indeed, inferior in learning 
only to the parson. His appearance therefore, is apt 
to occasion some little stir at the tea-table of a farm- 
house, and the addition of a supernumerary dish of 
cakes or sweetmeats, or, peradventure, the parade of a 
silver tea-pot. Our man of letters, therefore, was pe- 
culiarly happy in the smiles of all the country damsels. 
How he would figure among them in the church-yard, 
between services on Sundays! gathering grapes for 
them from the wild vines that overrun the surrounding 
trees; reciting for their amusement all the epitaphs on 
the tombstones; or sauntering, with a whole bevy of 
them,along the banks of the adjacent mill-pond; while 
the more bashful country bumpkins hung sheepishly 
back, envying his superior elegance and address. 

From his half-itinerant life, also, he was a kind of 
traveling gazette, carrying the whole budget of local 
gossip from house to house; so that his appearance was 
always greeted with satisfaction. He was, moreover, 
esteemed by the women as a man of, great erudition, 
for he had read several books quite through, and was 
a perfect master of Cotton Mather’s History of New 
England Witchcraft, in which, by the way, he most 
firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness 
and simple credulity. His appetite for the marvelous, 
and his powers of digesting it, were equally extraordinary; 
and both had been increased by his residence in this 
spellbound region. No tale was too gross or monstrous 
for his capacious swallow. It was often his delight, 
after his school was dismissed in the afternoon, to 
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stretch himself on the rich bed of clover, bordering the 
little brook that whimpered by his school-house, and 260 
there con over old Mather’s direful tales, until the gathering 
dusk of the evening made the printed page a mere mist 
before his eyes. Then, as he wended his way, by swamp 
and stream and awful woodland, to the farmhouse where 
he happened to be quartered, every sound of nature, 265 
at that witching hour, fluttered his excited imagination: 
the moan of the whip-poor-will from the hillside; the 
boding cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of storm; 
the dreary hooting of the screech-owl, or the sudden 
rustling in the thicket of birds frightened from their 270 
roost. . The fire-flies, too, which sparkled most vividly 
in the darkest places, now and then startled him, as one 
of uncommon brightness would stream across his path; 
and if, by chance, a huge blockhead of a beetle came 
winging his blundering flight against him, the poor var- 275 
let was ready to give up the ghost, with the idea that he 
was struck with a witch’s token. His only resource 
on such occasions, either to drown thought, or drive 
away evil spirits, was to sing psalm tunes;—and the 
good people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by their doors 280 
of an evening, were often filled with awe, at hearing 
his nasal melody, ‘‘in linked sweetness long drawn out,” 
floating from the distant hill, or along the dusky road. 
Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was, to 
pass long winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, 285 
as they sat spinning by the fire, with a row of apples 
roasting and spluttering along the hearth, and listen 
to their marvelous tales of ghosts and goblins, and 
haunted fields, and haunted brooks, and haunted 
bridges, and haunted houses, and particularly of the 290 
headless horseman, or galloping Hessian of the Hollow, 
as they sometimes called him. He would delight them 
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equally by his anecdotes of witchcraft, and of the direful 
omens and portentous sights and sounds in the air, 
which prevailed in the earlier times of Connecticut; and 
would frighten them woefully with speculations upon 
comets and shooting stars; and with the alarming fact 
that the world did absolutely turn round, and that 
they were half the time topsy-turvy! 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly 
cuddling in the chimney corner of a chamber that was 
all of a ruddy glow from the crackling wood fire, and 
where, of course, no spectre dared to show his face, it 
was dearly purchased by the terrors of his subsequent 
walk homewards. What fearful shapes and shadows 
beset his path amidst the dim and ghastly glare of a 
snowy night!—With what wistful look did he eye 
every trembling ray of light streaming across the waste 
fields from some distant window!—How often was he 
appalled by some shrub covered with snow, which, 
like a sheeted spectre, beset his very path!—TIlow often 
did he shrink with curdling awe at the sound of his own 
steps on the frosty crust beneath his feet; and dread 
to look over his shoulder, lest he should behold some 
uncouth being tramping close behind him!—and how 
often was he thrown into complete dismay by “some 
rushing blast, howling among the trees, in the idea that 
it. was the Galloping Hessian on one of his nightly 
scourings! 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, 
phantoms of the mind that walked in darkness; and 
though he had seen many spectres in his time, and 
been more than once beset by Satan in divers shapes, in 
his lonely perambulations, yet daylight put an end 


325 to all these evils; and he would have passed a pleasant 


life of it, in despite of the devil and all his works, if his 
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path had not been crossed by:a being that causes more 
perplexity to mortal man than ghosts, goblins, and the 
whole race of witches put together, and that was—a 
woman. 

Among the musical disciples who assembled, one 
evening in each week, to receive his instructions in 
psalmody, was Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and 
only child of a substantial Dutch farmer. She was a 
blooming lass of fresh eighteen; plump as a partridge; 335 
ripe and melting and rosy cheeked as one of her father’s 
peaches, and universally famed, not merely for her 
beauty, but her vast expectations. She was withal 
a little of a coquette, as might be perceived even in 
her dress, which was a mixture of ancient and mod- 340 
ern fashions, as most suited to set off her charms. She 
wore the ornaments of pure yellow gold, which her 
great-great-grandmother had brought over from Saar- 
dam; the tempting stomacher of the olden time; and 
withal a provokingly short petticoat, to display the 345 
prettiest foot and ankle in the country round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart towards 
the sex; and it is not to be wondered at, that so tempt- 
-ing a morsel soon found favor in his eyes; more espec- 
ially after he had visited her in her paternal mansion. 350 
Old Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect picture of a thriv- 
ing, contented, liberal-hearted farmer. He seldom, it 
is true, sent either his eyes or his thoughts beyond the 
boundaries of his own farm; but within those every- 
thing was snug, happy, and well-conditioned. He was 355 
satisfied with his wealth, but not proud of it; and 
piqued himself upon the hearty abundance, rather 
than the style in which he lived. His stronghold was 
situated on the banks of the Hudson, in one of those 
green, sheltered, fertile nooks, in which the Dutch farm- 360 
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ers are so fond of nestling. A great elm-tree spread 
its broad branches over it; at the foot of which bubbled 
up a spring of the softest and sweetest water, in a little 
well, formed of a barrel; and then stole sparkling away 
365 through the grass, to a neighboring brook, that bubbled 
along among alders and dwarf willows. Hard by the 
farmhouse was a vast barn, that might have served for 
a church; every window and crevice of which seemed 
bursting forth with the treasurers of the farm; the flail 
370 was busily resounding within it from morning to night; 
swallows and martins skimmed twittering about the 
eaves; and rows of pigeons, some with one eye turned 
up, as if watching the weather, some with their heads 
under their wings, or buried in their bosoms, and others 
375 swelling, and cooing, and bowing about their dames, 
were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. Sleek, un- 
wieldy porkers were grunting in the repose and abund- 
ance of their pens; whence sallied forth, now and then, 
troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. A stately 
3s0squadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining 
pond, convoying whole fleets of ducks; regiments of 
turkeys were gobbling through the farmyard, and 
guinea fowls fretting about it, like ill-tempered house-» 
wives, with their peevish discontented cry. Before the 
385 barn door strutted the gallant cock, that pattern of a 
husband, a warrior, and a fine gentleman, clapping his 
burnished wings, and crowing in the pride and glad- 
ness of his heart—sometimes tearing up the earth with 
his feet, and then generously calling his ever-hungry 
ss0family of wives and children to enjoy the rich morsel 
which he had discovered. 
The pedagogue’s mouth watered, as he looked upon 
this sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In 
his devouring mind’s eye, he pictured to himself every 
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roasting-pig running about with a pudding in his belly 395 


and an apple in his mouth; the pigeons were snugly 
put to bed in a comfortable pie, and tucked in with a 
coverlet of crust; the geese were swimming in their own 
gravy; and the ducks pairing cosily in dishes, like snug 
married couples, with a decent competency of onion 
sauce. In the porkers he saw carved out the future 
sleek side of bacon, and juicy relishing ham; not a turkey 
but he beheld daintily trussed up, with its gizzard under 
its wing, and, peradventure, a necklace of savory sau- 
sages; and even bright chanticleer himself lay sprawling 
on his back, in a side-dish, with uplifted claws, as if 
craving that quarter which his chivalrous spirit dis- 
dained to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as 
he rolled his great green eyes over the fat meadow- 
lands, the rich fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, 
Indian corn, and the orchards burthened with ruddy 
fruit, which surrounded the warm tenement of Van 
Tassel, his heart yearned after the damsel who was to 
inherit these domains, and his imagination expanded 
with the idea, how they might be readily turned into 
cash, and the money invested in immense tracts of wild 
land, and shingle palaces in the wilderness. Nay, his 
busy fancy already realized his hopes, and presented 
to him the blooming Katrina, with a whole family of 
children, mounted on the top of a wagon loaded with 
household trumpery, with pots and kettles dangling 
beneath; and he beheld himself bestriding a pacing 
mare, with a colt at her heels, setting out for Kentucky, 
Tennessee, or the Lord knows where. 

When he entered the house the conquest of his heart 

.wascomplete. It was one of those spacious farmhouses, 
with high-ridged, but lowly-sloping roofs, built in the 
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style handed down from the first Dutch settlers; 
4x0the low projecting eaves forming a piazza along the 
front, capable of being closed up in bad weather. Under 
this were hung flails, harness, various utensils of hus- 
bandry, and nets for fishing in the neighboring river. 
Benches were built along the sides for summer use, 
435 and a great spinning-wheel at one end, and a churn at 
the other, showed the various uses to which this im- 
portant porch might be devoted. From this piazza 
the wondering Ichabod entered the hall, which formed 
the centre of the mansion and the place of usual resi- 
440dence. Here, rows of resplendent pewter, ranged 
on a long dresser, dazzled his eyes. In one corner stood 

a huge bag of wool ready to be spun; in another a 
quantity of linsey-woolsey just from the loom, ears of 
Indian corn, and strings of dried apples and peaches, 
445 hung in gay festoons along the walls, mingled with the 
_ gaud of red peppers; and a door left ajar gave him a 
peep into the best parlor, where the claw-footed chairs, 
and dark mahogany tables, shone like mirrors; andirons, 
with their accompanying shovel and tongs, glistened 
450 from their covert of asparagus tops; mock-oranges and 
conch-shells decorated the mantel-piece; strings of 
various colored birds’ eggs were suspended above it: a 
great ostrich egg was hung from the centre of the room, 
and a corner cupboard, knowingly left open, displayed 
455 immense treasures of old silver and well-mended china. 
From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these 
regions of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end, 
and his only study was how to gain the affections of the 
peerless daughter of Van Tassel. In this enterprise, how- 
4s0 ever, he had more real difficulties than generally fell to 
the lot of a knight-errant of vore, who seldom had any- 
thing but giants, enchanters, fiery dragons, and such like 
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easily-conquered adversaries, to contend with; and had 
to make his way merely through gates of iron and brass, 
and walls of adamant, to the castle keep, where the 465 
lady of his heart was confined; all which he achieved — 
as easily as a man would carve his way to the centre of 

a Christmas pie; and then the lady gave him her hand 
as a matter of course. Ichabod, on the contrary, had 
to win his way to the heart of a country coquette, 470 
beset with a labyrinth of whims and caprices, which 
were forever presenting new difficulties and impedi- 
ments; and he had to encounter a host of fearful adver- 
saries of real flesh and blood, the numerous rustic ad- 
mirers, who beset every portal to her heart; keeping a 475° 
watchful and angry eye upon each other, but ready to 
fly out in the common cause against any new com- 
petitor. 

Among these the most formidable was a burly, roar- 
ing, roystering blade, of the name of Abraham, or, 480 
according to the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, 
the hero of the country round, which rang with his feats 
of strength and hardihood. He was broad-shouldered 
and double-jointed, with short curly black hair, and a 
bluff, but not unpleasant countenance, having a mingling 485 
air of fun and arrogance. From his Herculean frame 
and great powers of limb, he had received the nick- 
name of Brom Bones, by which he was universally 
known. He was famed for great knowledge and skill 
in horsemanship, being as dexterous on horseback as 490 
a Tartar. He was foremost at all races and cock- 
fights; and, with the ascendency which bodily strength 
acquires in rustic life, was the umpire in all disputes, 
setting his hat on one side, and giving his decisions 
with an air and tone admitting no gainsay or appeal. 495 
He was always ready for either a fight or a frolic; but 
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had more mischief than ill-will in his composition; and, 
with all his overbearing roughness, there was a strong 
dash of waggish good-humor at bottom. He had three 
sor four boon companions, who regarded him as their 
model, and at the head of whom he scoured the country, 
attending every scene of feud or merriment for miles 
round. In cold weather he was distinguished by a fur 
cap, surmounted with a flaunting fox’s tail; and when 
sosthe folks at a country gathering descried this well- 
known crest at a distance, whisking about among a 
squad of hard riders, they always stood by for a squall. 
Sometimes his crew would be heard dashing along past 
the farmhouses at midnight, with whoop and halloo, 
510 like a troop of Don Cossacks; and the old dames, startled 
out of their sleep, would listen for a moment till the 
hurry-scurry had clattered by, and then exclaim, “Ay, 
there goes Brom Bones and his gang!”” The neighbors 
looked upon him with a mixture of awe, admiration, 
sisand good-will; and when any madcap prank, or rustic 
brawl, occurred in the vicinity, always shook their 
heads, and warranted Brom Bones was at the bottom ofit. 
This rantipole hero had for some time singled out 
the blooming Katrina for the object of his uncouth 
s0gallantries, and though his amorous toyings were some- 
thing like the gentle caresses and endearments of a 
bear, yet it was whispered that she did not altogether 
discourage his hopes. Certain it is, his advances were 
signals for rival candidates to retire, who felt no inclina- 
s5tion to cross a lion in his amours; insomuch, that when 
his horse was seen tied to Van Tassel’s paling, on a 
Sunday night, a sure sign that his master was courting, 
or, as it is termed, “‘sparking,”’ within, all other suitors 
passed by in despair, and carried the war into other 
530 Quarters. 
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Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod 
Crane had to contend, and, considering all things, a 
stouter man than he would have shrunk from the com- 
petition, and a wiser man would have despaired. He 


had, however, a happy mixture of pliability and perse- 535 


verance in his nature; he was in form and spirit like a 
supple-jack—yielding, but tough; though he bent, he 
never broke; and though he bowed beneath the slightest 
pressure, yet, the moment it was away—jerk! he was 
as erect, and carried his head as high as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival 
would have been madness; for he was not a man to be 
thwarted in his amours, any more than that stormy 
lover, Achilles. Ichabod, therefore, made his advances 


540 


in a quiet and gently-insinuating manner. Under 545 


cover of his character of singing-master, he made fre- 
quent visits at the farmhouse; not that he had any- 
thing to apprehend from the meddlesome interference 
of parents, which is so often a stumbling-block in the 
path of lovers. Balt Van Tassel was an easy, indulgent 
soul; he loved his daughter better even than his pipe, 
and, like a reasonable man and an excellent father, let 
her have her way in everything. His notable little 
wife, too, had enough to do to attend to her house- 
keeeping and manage her poultry; for, as she sagely 
observed, ducks and geese are foolish things, and must 
be looked after, but girls can take care of themselves. 
Thus while the busy dame bustled about the house, or 
plied her spinning-wheel at one end of the piazza, 
honest Balt would sit smoking his evening pipe at the 
other, watching the achievements of a little wooden 
warrior, who, armed with a sword in each hand, was most 
valiantly fighting the wind on the pinnacle of the barn. 
In the meantime, Ichabod would carry on his suit with 
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the daughter by the side of the spring under the great 
elm, or sauntering along in the twilight, that hour so 
favorable to the lover’s eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women’s hearts are wooed 
and won. To me they have always been matters of 
riddlé and admiration. Some seem to have but one 
vulnerable point, or door of access; while others have a 
thousand avenues, and may be captured in a thousand 
different ways. It is a great triumph of skill to gain 
the former, but a still greater proof of generalship to 
maintain possession of the latter, for the man must 
battle for his fortress at every door and window. He 
who wins a thousand common hearts is therefore entitled 
to some renown; but he who keeps undisputed sway 
over the heart of a coquette, is indeed a hero. Certain 
it is, this was not the case with the redoubtable Brom 
Bones; and from the moment Ichabod Crane made his 
advances, the interests of the former evidently declined; 
his horse was no longer seen tied at the palings on Sun- 
day nights, and a deadly feud gradually arose between 
him and the preceptor of Sleepy Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his 
nature, would fain have carried matters to open war- 
fare, and have settled their pretensions to the lady, 
according to the mode of those most concise and 
simple reasoners, the knights-errant of yore—by single 
combat; but Ichabod was too conscious of the superior 
might of his adversary to enter the lists against him: 
he had overheard a boast of Bones, that he would 
“double the schoolmaster up, and lay him on a shelf of 
his own school-house;’’ and he was too wary to give 
him an opportunity. There was something extremely 
provoking in this obstinately pacific system: it left 
Brom no alternative but to draw upon the funds of 
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rustic waggery in his disposition, and to play off boorish 
practical jokes upon his rival. Ichabod became the 600 
object of whimsical persecution to Bones, and his gang 
of rough riders. They harried his hitherto peaceful 
domains; smoked out his singing school, by stopping 
up the chimney; broke into the school-house at night, 
in spite of its formidable fastenings of withe and window 605 
stakes, and turned everything topsy-turvy; so that the 
poor schoolmaster began to think all the witches in the 
country held their meetings there. But what was still 
more annoying, Brom took all opportunities of turning 
him into ridicule in presence of his mistress, and had a 610 
scoundrel dog whom he taught to whine in the most 
ludicrous manner, and introduced as a rival of Ichabod’s 
to instruct her in psalmody. 

In this way matters went on for some time, without 
producing any material effect on the relative situation 615 
of the contending powers. On a fine autumnal after- 
noon, Ichabod, in pensive mood, sat enthroned on the 
lofty stool whence he usually watched all the concerns 
of his little literary realm. In his hand he swayed a 
ferule, that sceptre of despotic power; the birch of jus- 620 
tice reposed on three nails, behind the throne, a constant 
terror to evil doers; while on the desk before him might 
be seen sundry contraband articles and prohibited 
weapons, detected upon the persons of idle urchins; such 
as half-munched apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, 625 
and whole legions of rampant little paper game-cocks. 
Apparently there had been some appalling act of justice 
recently inflicted, for his scholars were all busily intent 
upon their books, or slyly whispering behind them with 
one eye kept upon the master; and a kind of buzzing 630 
stillness reigned throughout the school-room. It was 
suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a negro, in 
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tow-cloth jacket and trowsers, a round-crowned frag- 
ment of a hat, like the cap of Mercury, and mounted 
on the back of a ragged, wild, half-broken colt, which 
he managed with a rope by way of halter. He came © 
clattering up to the school door with an invitation to 
Ichabod to attend a merry-making or “‘ quilting frolic,” 
to be held that evening at Mynheer Van Tassel’s; and 
having delivered his message with that air of importance, 
and effort at fine language, which a negro is apt to dis- 
play on petty embassies of the kind, he dashed over the 
brook, and was seen scampering away up the hollow, 
full of the importance and hurry of his mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet 
school-room. The scholars were hurried through their 
lessons, without stopping at trifles; those who were 
nimble skipped over half with impunity, and those who 
were tardy, had a smart application now and then in 
the rear, to quicken their speed, or help them over a 
tall word. Books were flung aside without being put 
away: on the shelves, ink-stands were overturned, 
benches thrown down, and the whole school was turned 
loose an hour before the usual time, bursting forth like 
a legion of young imps, yelping and racketing about 
the green, in joy at their early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half 
hour at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best, 
and indeed only suit of rusty black, and arranging his 
locks by a bit of broken looking-glass, that hung up in 
the school-house. That he might make his appear- 
ance before his mistress in the true style of a cavalier, 
he borrowed a horse from the farmer with whom he was 
domiciliated, a choleric old Dutchman, of the name of 
Hans Van Ripper, and, thus gallantly mounted, issued 
forth, like a knight-errant in quest of adventures. But 
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it is meet I should, in the true spirit of romantic story, 
give some account of the looks and equipments of my 
hero and his steed. The animal he bestrode was a 
broken-down plough-horse, that had outlived almost 
everything but his viciousness. He was gaunt and 
shagged, with a ewe neck and a head like a hammer; 
his rusty mane and tail were tangled and knotted with 
burrs; one eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring and 
spéctral; but the other had the gleam of a genuine devil 
in it. Still he must have had fire and mettle in his day, 
if we may judge from the name he bore of Gunpowder. 
He had, in fact, been a favorite steed of his master’s, 
the choleric Van Ripper, who was a furious rider, and had 
infused, very probably, some of his own spirit into the 
animal; for, old and broken-down as he looked, there 
was more of the lurking devil in him than in any young 
filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He 
rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly 
up to the pommel of the saddle; his sharp elbows stuck 
out like grasshoppers’; he carried his whip perpendicu- 
larly in his hand, like a sceptre, and, as his horse 
jogged on, the motion of his arms was not unlike the 
flapping of a pair of wings. A small wool hat rested 
on the top of his nose, for so his scanty strip of forehead 
might be called; and the skirts of his black coat fluttered 
out almost to the horse’s tail. Such was the appearance 
of Ichabod and his steed, as they shambled out of the 
gate of Hans Van Ripper, and it was altogether such an 
apparition as is seldom to be met with in broad daylight. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day, the sky 
was clear and serene, and nature wore that rich and 
golden livery which we always associate with the idea 
of abundance. The forests had put on their sober 
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brown and yellow, while some trees of the tenderer kind 
had been nipped by the frosts into brilliant dves of 
orange, purple, and scarlet. Streaming files of wild 
ducks began to make their appearance high in the air; 
isthe bark of the squirrel might be heard from the groves 
of beech and hickory nuts, and the pensive whistle of 
the quail at intervals from the neighboring stubble- 
field. 
The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. 
moIn the fullness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping 
and frolicking, from bush to bush, and tree to tree, 
capricious from the very profusion and variety around 
them. There was the honest cock-robin, the favorite 
game of stripling sportsmen, with its loud querulous 
715 note; and the twittering blackbirds flying in sable clouds; 
and the golden-winged woodpecker, with his crimson 
crest, his broad black gorget, and splendid plumage; 
and the cedar bird, with its red-tipt wings and yellow- 
tipt tail, and its little monteiro cap of feathers; and the 
™blue-jay, that noisy coxcomb, in his gay light-blue 
coat and white under-clothes; screaming and chattering, 
nodding and bobbing and bowing, and pretending to 
be on good terms with every songster of the grove. 
As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, ever 
75open to every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged 
with delight over the treasures of jolly autumn. On all 
sides he beheld vast store of apples; some hanging in 
oppressive opulence on the trees; some gathered into 
baskets and barrels for the market; others heaped up in 
worich piles for the cider-press. Farther on he beheld 
great fields of Indian corn, with its golden ears peeping 
from their leafy coverts, and holding out the promise 
of cakes and hasty pudding; and the yellow pumpkins 
lying beneath them, turning up their fair round bellies 
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to the sun, and giving ample prospects of the most7a 
luxurious of pies; and anon he passed the fragrant 
buckwheat fields, breathing the odor of the bee-hive, 
and as he beheld them, soft anticipations stole over his 
mind of dainty slapjacks, well buttered, and garnished 
with honey or treacle, by the delicate little dimpled 740 
hand of Katrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts 
and ‘‘sugared suppositions,’’ he journeyed alang the 
sides of a range of hills which look out upon some of the 
goodliest scenes of the mighty Hudson. The sun7s 
gradually wheeled his broad disk down into the west. 
The wide bosom of the Tappan Zee lay motionless and 
glassy, excepting that here and there a gentle undula- 
tion waved and prolonged the blue shadow of the distant 
mountain. A few amber clouds floated in the sky,750 
without a breath of air to move them. The horizon 
was of a fine golden tint, changing gradually into a pure 
apple green, and from that into the deep blue of the 
mid-heaven. A slanting ray lingered on the woody 
crests of the precipices that overhung some parts of the 155 
river, giving greater depth to the dark-gray and pur- 
ple of their rocky sides. A sloop was loitering in the 
distance, dropping slowly down with the tide, her sail 
hanging uselessly against the mast; and as the reflection 
of the sky gleamed along the ei water, it seemed as 760 
if the vessel was suspended in the air. 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the 
castle of the Heer Van Tassel, which he found thronged 
with the pride and flower of the adjacent country. 
Old farmers, a spare leathern-faced race, in homespun 76 
coats and breeches, blue stockings, huge shoes, and 
magnificent pewter buckles. Their brisk withered 
little dames, in close crimped caps, long-waisted short- 
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gowns, homespun petticoats, with scissors and pin- 
mo cushions, and gay calico pockets hanging on the out- 
side. Buxom lasses, almost as antiquated as their 
mothers, excepting where a straw hat, a fine ribbon, or 
perhaps a white frock, gave symptoms of city innova- 
tion. The sons, in short square-skirted coats with 

msrows of stupendous brass buttons, and their hair gen- . 
erally queued in the fashion of the times, especially if 
they could procure an eel-skin for the purpose, it being 
esteemed, throughout the country, as a potent nourisher 
and strengthener of the hair. 

73 Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, 
having come to the gathering on his favorite steed 
Daredevil, a creature, like himself, full of mettle and 
mischief, and which no one but himself could manage. 
He was, in fact, noted for preferring vicious animals, 

75 given to all kinds of tricks, which kept the rider in 
constant risk of his neck, for he held a tractable well- 
broken horse as unworthy of a lad of spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms 
that burst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he 
entered the state parlor of Van Tassel’s mansion. Not 
those of the bevy of buxom lasses, with their luxurious 
display of red and white; but the ample charms of a 
genuine Dutch country tea-table, in the sumptuous 
time of autumn. Such heaped-up platters of cakes of 

75 various and almost indescribable kinds, known only to 
experienced Dutch housewives! There was the doughty 
doughnut, the tenderer olykoek, andthe crisp and crumb- 
ling cruller; sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes 
and honey cakes, and the whole family of cakes. And 

so then there were apple-pies and peach-pies and pumpkin- 
pies; besides slices of ham and smoked beef; and more- 
over delectable dishes of preserved plums, and peaches, 
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and pears, and quinces; not to mention broiled shad 
and roasted chickens; together with bowls of milk and 
cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, pretty much ass0s 
I have enumerated them, with the motherly tea-pot 
sending up its clouds of vapor from the midst—Heaven 
bless the mark! I want breath and time to discuss 
this banquet as it deserves, and am too eager to get on 
with my story. Happily, Ichabod Crane was not in sosi0 
great a hurry as his historian, but did ample justice to 
every dainty. He was a kind and thankful creature, 
whose heart dilated in proportion as his skin was filled 
with good cheer; and whose spirits rose with eating as 
some men’s do with drink. He could not help, too, 85 
rolling his large eyes round him as he ate, and chuckling 
with the possibility that he might one day be lord of all 
this scene of almost unimaginable luxury and splendor. 
Then, he thought, how soon he’d turn his back upon 
the old schoo!-house; snap his fingers in the face ofs2 
Hans Van Ripper, and every other niggardly patron, 
and kick any itinerant pedagogue out of doors that 
should dare to call him comrade! . 

Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his 
guests with a face dilated with content and good-humor, 825 
round and jolly as the harvest moon. His hospitable 
attentions were brief, but expressive, being confined 
to a shake of the hand, a slap on the shoulder, a loud 
laugh, and a pressing invitation to “fall to, and help 
themselves.”’ . 830 

And now the sound of the music from the common 
room, or hall, summoned to the dance. The musician 
was an old gray-headed negro, who had been the itin- 
erant orchestra of the neighborhood for more than half 
acentury. His instrument was as old and battered asas5 
himself. The greater part of the time he scraped on 
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two or three strings, accompanying every movement 

of the bow with a motion of the head; bowing almost 

to the ground, and stamping with his foot whenever a 
s10fresh couple were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as | 
upon his vocal powers. Nota limb, not a fibre about 
him was idle; and to have seen his loosely hung frame 
in full motion, and clattering about the room, you ~ 

gis would have thought Saint Vitus himself, that blessed 
patron of the dance, was figuring before you in person. 
He was the admiration of all the negroes; who, having 
gathered, of all ages and sizes, from the farm and the 
neighborhood, stood forming a pyramid of shining black 

gsofaces at every door and window, gazing with delight 
at the scene, rolling their white eye-balls, and showing 
grinning rows of ivory from ear to ear. How could 
the flogger of urchins be otherwise than animated and 
joyous? the lady of his heart was his partner in the dance, 

a55 and smiling graciously in reply to all his amorous oglings ; 
while Brom Bones, sorely smitten with love and jeal- 
ousy, sat brooding by himself in one corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was at- 
+racted to a knot of the sager folks, who, with old Van 

360 Tassel, sat smoking at one end of the piazza, gossiping 
over former times, and drawing out long stories about 
the war. 

This neighborhood, at the time of which I am speak- 
ing, was one of those highly-favored places which 

sésabound with chronicle and great men. The British 
and American line had run near it during the war; it 
had, therefore, been the scene of marauding, and in- 
fested with refugees, cow-boys, and all kinds of border 
chivalry. Just sufficient time had elapsed to enable 
s70each story-teller to dress up his tale with a little becom. 
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ing fiction, and, in the indistinctness of his recollection, 
to make himself the hero of every exploit. 

There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large blue- 
bearded Dutchman, who had nearly taken a British 
frigate with an old iron nine-pounder from a mud breast- 875 
work, only that his gun burst at the sixth discharge. 
And there was an old gentleman who shall be nameless, 
being too rich a mynheer to be lightly mentioned, who, 
in the battle of White-plains, being an excellent master 
of defence, parried a musket ball with a small sword, 880 
insomuch that he absolutely felt it whiz round the blade, 
and glance off at the hilt: in proof of which, he was ready 
at any time to show the sword, with the hilt a little 
bent. There were several more that had been equally 
great in the field, not one of whom but was persuaded ses 
that he had a considerable hand in bringing the war to 
a happy termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts and 
apparitions that succeeded. The neighborhood is rich 
in legendary treasures of the kind. Local tales and 890 
superstitions thrive best in these sheltered long-settled 
retreats; but are trampled under foot by the shifting 
throng that forms the population of most of our country 
places. Besides, there is no encouragement for ghosts 
in most of our villages, for they have scarcely had time 8% 
to finish their first nap, and turn themselves in their 
graves, before their surviving friends have travelled 
away from the neighborhood; so that when they turn 
out at night to walk their rounds, they have no ac- 
quaintance left to callupon. This is perhaps the reason 900 
why we so seldom hear of ghosts except in our long- 
established Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of 
supernatural stories in these parts, was doubtless owing 
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gosto the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was a con- 
tagion in the very air that blew from that haunted 
region; it breathed forth an atmosphere of dreams and 
fancies infecting all the land. Several of the Sleepy 
Hollow people were present at Van Tassel’s, and, as 
90 usual, were doling out their wild and wonderful legends. 
Many dismal tales were told about funeral trains, and 
mourning cries and wailings heard and seen about the 
great tree where the unfortunate Major Andre was 
taken, and which stood in the neighborhood. Some 
gis mention was made also of the woman in white, that 
haunted the dark glen at Raven Rock, and was often 
heard to shriek on winter nights before a storm, having 
perished: there in the snow. The chief part of the 
stories, however, turned upon the favorite spectre of 
90 Sleepy Hollow, the headless horseman, who had been 
heard several times of late, patrolling the country; and, 
it was said, tethered his horse ey: among the graves 
in the church-yard. 
The sequestered situation of this church seems always 
gto have made it a favorite haunt of troubled spirits. 
It stands on a knoll, surrounded by locust-trees and 
lofty elms, from among which its decent whitewashed 
walls shine modestly forth, like Christian purity beam- 
ing through the shades of retirement. A gentle slope 
930 desends from it to a silver sheet of water, bordered by 
high trees, between which peeps may be caught at the 
blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon its grass- 
grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so 
quietly, one would think that there at least the dead 
93s might rest in peace. On one side of the church extends 
a wide woody dell, along which raves a large brook 
among broken rocks and trunks of fallen trees. Over 
a deep black part of the stream, not far from the church, 
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was formerly thrown a wooden bridge; the road that led 
to it, and the bridge itself, were thickly shaded by over-940 
hanging trees, which cast a gloom about it, even in the 

_ daytime; but occasioned a fearful darkness at night. 
This was one of the favorite haunts of the headless 
horseman; and the place where he was most frequently 
encountered. The tale was told of old Brouwer, a945 
most heretical disbeliever in ghosts, how he met the 
horseman returning from his foray into Sleepy Hollow, 
and was obliged to get up behind him; how they gal- 
loped over bush and brake, over hill and swamp, until 
they reached the bridge; when the horseman suddenly 950 
turned into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer into the 
brook, and sprang away over the tree-tops with a clap 
of thunder. 

This story was iinmediately matched by a thrice 
marvellous adventure of Brom Bones, who made light 955 
of the galloping Hessian as an arrant jockey. He 
affirmed that, on returning one night from the neighbor- 
ing village of Sing Sing, he had been overtaken by this 
midnight trooper; that he had offered to race with him 
for a bowl of punch, and should have won it too, for90 
Daredevil beat the goblin horse all hollow, but, just as 
they came to the church bridge, the Hessian bolted, and 
vanished in a flash of fire. 

Allthesetales, toldin that drowsy undertone with which 
men talk in the dark, the countenances of the listeners 965 
only now and then receiving a casual gleam from the 
glare ofa pipe, sank deep in the mind of Ichabod. He 
repaid them in kind with large extracts from his inval- 
uable author Cotton Mather, and added many mar- 
vellous events that had taken place in his native State 970 
of Connecticut, and fearful sights which he had seen in 
his nightly walks about Sleepy Hollow. 
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The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers 
gathered together their families in their wagons, and 
os were heard for some time rattling along the hollow 
roads, and over the distant hills. Some of the damsels 
mounted on pillions behind their favorite swains, and 
their light-hearted laughter, mingling with the clatter 
of hoofs, echoed along the silent woodlands, sounding 
gsofainter and fainter until they gradually died away— 
and the late scene of noise and frolic was all silent and 
deserted. Ichabod only lingered behind, according to 
the custom of country lovers, to have a téte-a-téte with 
the heiress, fully convinced that he was now on the 
985 high road to success. What passed at this interview I 
will: not pretend to say, for in fact Idonot know. Some- 
thing, however, I fear me, must have gone wrong, for 
he certainly sallied forth, after no very great interval, 
with an air quite desolate and chop-fallen—Oh these 
990 women! these women! Could that girl have been play- 
ing off any of her coquettish tricks ’—Was her encourage- 
ment of the poor pedagogue all a mere sham to secure 
her conquest of his rival?’—Heaven only knows, not I!— 
Let it suffice to say, Ichabod stole forth with the air of 
995one who had been sacking a hen-roost, rather than a 
fair lady’s heart. Without looking to the right or left 
to notice the scene of rural wealth, on which he had so 
often gloated, he went straight to the stable, and with 
several hearty cuffs and kicks, roused his steed most 
1000 uncourteously from the comfortable quarters in which 
he was soundly sleeping, dreaming of mountains of 
corn and oats, and whole valleys of timothy and clover.. 
It was the very witching time of night that Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted and crest-fallen, pursued his travel home- 
1005 wards, along the sides of the lofty hills which rise above 
Tarry Town, and which he had traversed so cheerily 
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in the afternoon. The hour was as dismal as himself. 
Far below him, the Tappan Zee spread its dusky and 
indistinct waste of waters. with here and there the tall 
mast of a sloop riding quietly at anchor under the land. 1010 
In the dead hush of midnight he could even hear the 
barking of the watch dog from the opposite shore of the 
Hudson; but it was so vague and faint as only to give 
an idea of his distance from this faithful companion of 
man. Now and then, too, the long-drawn crowing of 105 
a cock, accidentally awakened, would sound far, far 
off, from some farmhouse away among the hills—but 

it was like a dreaming sound in hisear. No signs of life 
occurred near him, but occasionally the melancholy 
chirp of a cricket, or perhaps the gutteral twang of a 1020 
bull-frog, from a neighboring marsh, as if sleeping 
uncomfortably, and turning suddenly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had 
heard in the afternoon, now came crowding upon his 
recollection. The night grew darker and darker; the 102 
stars seemed to sink deeper in the sky, and driving 
clouds occasionally hidthem from hissight. He had never 
felt so lonely and dismal. He was, moreover, approach- 
ing the very place where many of the scenes of the 
ghost stories had been laid. In the centre of the road 1030 
stood an enormous tulip-tree, which towered like a 
giant above all the other trees of the neighborhood, 
and formed a kind of landmark. Its limbs were gnarled, 
and fantastic, large enough to form trunks for ordinary 
trees, twisting down almost to the earth, and rising 1035 
again into the air. It was connected with the tragical 
story of the unfortunate André, who had been taken 
prisoner hard by; and was universally known by the 
name of Major André’s tree. The common people re- 
garded it with a mixture of respect and superstition, 104 
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partly out of sympathy for the fate of its ill-starred 
namesake, and partly from the tales of strange sights 
and doleful lamentations told concerning it. 
As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began 
1045t0 whistle: he thought his whistle was answered—it 
was but a blast sweeping sharply through the dry 
branches. As he approached a iittle nearer, he thought 
he saw something white, hanging in the midst of the 
tree—he paused and ceased whistling; but on looking 
1050 More narrowly, perceived that it was a place where the 
tree had been scathed by lightning, and the white 
wood laid bare. Suddenly he heard a groan—his teeth 
chattered and his knees smote against the saddle: it 
was but the rubbing of one huge bough upon another, as 
1s5they were swayed about by the breeze. He passed 
the tree in safety, but new perils lay before him. 
About two hundred yards from the tree a small 
brook crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and 
thickly-wooded glen, known by the name of Wiley’s 
1eoswamp. A few rough logs, laid side by side, served for a 
bridge over this stream. On that side of the road where 
the brook entered the wood, a group of oaks and chest- 
nuts, matted thick with wild grapevines, threw a cav- 
ernous gloom over it. To pass this bridge was the 
oes Severest trial. It was at this identical spot that the 
unfortuate André was captured, and under the covert 
of these chestnuts and vines were the sturdy yeoman 
concealed who surprised him. This has ever since been 
considered a haunted stream, and fearful are the feelings 
1070 of the schoolboy who has to pass it alone after dark. 
As he approached the stream his heart began to 
thump; he summoned up, however, all his resolution 
gave his horse half a score of kicks in the ribs, and nite 
tempted to dash briskly across the bridge; but instead 
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of starting forward, the perverse old animal made a 10% 
lateral movement. and ran broadside against the 
fence. Ichabod, whose fears increased with the delay, 
jerked the reins on the other side, and kicked lustily 
with the contrary foot: it was allin vain; his steed started, 

it is true, but it was only to plunge to the opposite of the 1080 
road into a thicket of brambles and alder bushes. The 
schoolmaster now bestowed both whip and heel upon 
the starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, who dashed for- 
ward, snuffing and snorting, but came to a stand just 
by the bridge, with a suddenness that had nearly sent his 1085 
rider sprawling over his head. Just at this moment a. 
plashy tramp by the side of the bridge caught the sen- 
sitive ear of Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the grove, 

on the margin of the brook, he beheld something huge, 
misshapen, black and towering. It stirred not, but 1090 
seemed gathered up in the gloom, like some gigantic 
monster ready to spring upon the traveller. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his 
head with terror. What was to be done? To turn 
and fly was now too late; and besides, what chance was 1095 
there of escaping ghost or goblin, if such it was, which 
could ride upon the wings of the wind? Summoning 
up, therefore, a show of courage, he demanded in stam- 
mering accents—‘Who are you?” He received no 
reply. He repeated his demand in a still more agitated 1100 
voice. Still there was no answer. Once more he 
cudgelled the sides of the inflexible Gunpowder, and, 
shutting his eyes, broke forth with involuntary fervor 
into a psalm tune. Just then the shadowy object of 
alarm put itself in motion, and, with a scramble and 1105 
a bound, stood at once in the middle of the road. 
Though the night was dark and dismal, yet the form of 
the unknown might now in some degree be ascertained. 
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He appeared to be a horseman of large dimensions, and 

mounted on a black horse of powerful frame. He 
made no offer of molestation or sociability, but kept 
aloof on one side of the road, jogging along on the 
blind side of old Gunpowder, who had now got over his 
fright and waywardness. 

115 Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange mid- 
night companion, and bethought himself of the ad- 
venture of Brom Bones with the Galloping Hessian, 
now quickened his steed, in hopes of leaving him behind. 
The stranger, however, quickened his horse to an equal 

nzpace. Ichabod pulled up, and fell into a walk, think- 
ing to lag behind—the other did the same. His heart 
began to sink within him; he endeavored to resume his 
psalm tune, but his parched tongue clove to the roof 
of his mouth, and he could-not utter a stave. There 

1125 was something in the moody and dogged silence of this 
pertinacious companion, that was mysterious and ap- 
palling. It was soon fearfully accounted for. On 
mounting a rising ground, which brought the figure of 
his fellow-traveller in relief against the sky, gigantic 

130in height, and muffled in a cloak, Ichabod was horror- 
struck, on perceiving that he was headless!—but his 
horror was still more increased, on observing that the 
head, which should have rested on his shoulders, was 
carried before him on the pommel of the saddle: his 

1135 terror rose to desperation; he rained a shower of kicks 
and blows upon Gunpowder, hoping, by a sudden move- 
ment, to give his companion the slip—but the spectre 
started full jump with him. Away then they dashed, 
through thick and thin; stones flying, and sparks 

140flashing at every bound. Ichabod’s flimsy garments 
fluttered in the air, as he stretched his long lank body 
away over his horse’s head, in the eagerness of his flight. 
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They had now reached the road which turns off to 
Sleepy Hollow; but Gunpowder, who seemed possessed 
with a demon, instead of keeping up it, made an op- 145 
posite turn, and plunged headlong down hill to the 
left. This road leads through a sandy hollow, shaded by 
trees for about a quarter of a mile, where it crosses the 
bridge famous in goblin story, and just beyond swells 
the green knoll on which stands the whitewashed 1150 
church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskilful 
rider an apparent advantage in the chase; but just as 
he had got half way through the hollow, the girths of 
the saddle gave way, and he felt it slipping from under 1155 
him. He seized it by the pommel, and endeavored 
to hold it firm, but in vain; and had just time to save 
himself by clasping old Gunpowder round the neck; 
when the saddle fell to the earth, and he heard it trampled 
under foot by his pursuer. For a moment the terrori6o | 
of Hans Van Ripper’s wrath passed across his mind— 
for it was his Sunday saddle; but this was no time for 
petty fears; the goblin was hard on his haunches; and 
(unskilful rider that he was!) he had much ado to 
maintain his seat; sometimes slipping on one side, 1165 
sometimes on another, and sometimes jolted on the 
high ridge of his horse’s back-bone, with a violence 
that he verily feared would cleave him asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the 
hopes that the church bridge was at hand. The waver- 1170 
ing reflection of a silver star in the bosom of the brook 
told him that he was not mistaken. He saw the walls 
of the church dimly glaring under the trees beyond. 
He recollected the place where Brom Bones’s ghostly 
competitor had disappeared. ‘‘If I can but reach that 1175 
bridge,’ thought Ichabod, ‘I am safe.”’ Just then he 
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heard the black steed panting and blowing close behind 
him; he even fancied that he felt his hot breath. An- 
other convulsive kick in the ribs, and old Gunpowder 
1190sprang upon the bridge; he thundered over the resound- 
ing planks; he gained the opposite side; and now Icha- 
bod cast a look behind to see if his pursuer should vanish, 
according to rule, in a flash of fire and brimstone. 
Just then he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, and 
ussin the very act of hurling his head at him. Ichabod 
endeavored to dodge the horrible missile, but too late. 
It encountered his cranium with a tremendous crash— 
he was tumbled headlong into the dust, and Gunpowder, 
the black steed, and the goblin rider, passed by like a 
u90 whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found without 
his saddle, and with the bridle under his feet, scberly 
cropping the grass at his master’s gate. Ichabod did 
not make his appearance at breakfast—dinner-hour 

usscame, but no Ichabod. The boys assembled at the 
school-house, and strolled idly about the banks of the 
brook; but no school-master. Hans Van Ripper now 
began to feel some uneasiness about the fate of poor 
Ichabod, and his saddle. An inquiry was set on foot, 

10and after diligent investigation they came upon his 
traces. In one part, of the road leading to the church 
was found the saddle trampled in the dirt; the tracks of 
horses’ hoofs deeply dented in the road, and evidently 
at furious speed, were traced to the bridge, beyond 

1205 which, on the bank of a broad part of the brook, where 
the water ran deep and blacl:, was found the hat of the 
unfortunate Ichabod, and close beside it a shattered 
pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the school- 

10master was not to be discovered. Hans Van Ripper, 


e 
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as executor of his estate, examined the bundle which 
contained all his worldly effects. They consisted of 
two shirts and a half; two stocks for the*neck; a pair or 

_ two of worsted stockings; an old pair of corduroy small- 1215 
clothes; a rusty razor; a book of psalm tunes, full of 
dogs’ ears; and a broken pitchpipe. As to the books 
and furniture of the school-house, they belonged to the 
community, excepting Cotton Mather’s History of Witch- 
craft, a New England Almanac, and a book of dreams 1220 
and fortune-telling; in which last was a sheet of fools- 
cap much scribbled and blotted in several fruitless 
attempts to make a copy.of verses in honor of the 
heiress of Van Tassel. These magic books and the poetic 
scrawl were forthwith consigned to the flames by Hans 1225 
Van Ripper; who from that time forward determined to 
send his children no more to school; observing, that he 
never knew any good come of this same reading and 
writing. Whatever money the schoolmaster possessed, _ 
and he had received his quarter’s pay but a day or two 1230 
before, he must have had about his person at the time 

of his disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at the 
church on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers and 
gossips were collected in the churchyard, at the bridge, 1238 
and at the spot where the hat and pumpkin had been 
found. The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole 
budget-of others, were called to mind; and when they 
had diligently considered them all, and compared them 
with the symptoms of the present case, they shook their 1240 
heads, and came to the conclusion that Ichabod had been 
carried off by the galloping Hessian. As he was a bach- 
elor, and in nobody’s debt, nobody troubled his head 
any more about him. The school was removed to a 
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1245 different quarter of the hollow, and another pedagogue 
reigned in his stead. 
~ It is true, anwld farmer, who had been down to New 
York on a visit several years after, and from whom 
this account of the ghostly adventure was received, 
1250 brought home the intelligence that Ichabod Crane was 
still alive; that he had left the neighborhood, partly 
through fear of the goblin and Hans Van Ripper, and 
partly in mortification at having been suddenly dis- 
missed by the heiress; that he had changed his quarters 
w5to a distant part of the country; had kept school and 
studied law at the same time, had been admitted to 
the bar. turned politician, electioneered, written for the 
newspapers, and finally had been made a justice of the 
Ten Pound Court. Brom Bones too, who shortly after 
1260 his rival’s disappearance conducted the blooming Ka- 
trina in triumph to the altar, was observed to look ex- 
_ceedingly knowing whenever the story of Ichabod was 
related, and always burst into a hearty laugh at the 
mention of the pumpkin; which led some to suspect that 
125 he knew more about the matter than he chose to tell. 
The old country wives, however, who are the best 
judges of these matters, maintain to this day that Ich- 
abod was spirited away by supernatural means; and it 
is a favorite story often told about the neighborhood 
wround the winter evening fire. The bridge became 
more than ever an object of superstitious awe, and that 
may be the reason why the road has been altered of late 
years, so as to approach the church by the border of 
the mill-pond. The school-house being deserted, soon 
175 fell to decay, and was reported to be haunted by the 
ghost of the unfortunate pedagogue; and the ploughboy, 
loitering homeward of a still summer evening, has often 
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fancied his voice at a distance, chanting a melancholy 
psalm tune among the tranquil solitudes of Sleepy 
Hollow. 1280 


POSTSCRIPT 


FOUND IN THE HANDWRITING OF MR. KNICKERBOCKER 


THE preceding Tale is given, almost in the precise 
words in which I heard it related at a Corporation meet- 
ing of the ancient city of Manhattoes, at which were 
present many of its sagest and most illustrious burghers. 
The narrator was a pleasant, shabby, gentlemanly old 1285 
fellow, in pepper-and-salt clothes, with a sadly humor- 
ous-face; and one whom I strongly suspected of being 
poor,—he made such efforts to be entertaining. When 
the story was concluded, there was much laughter and 
approbation, particularly from two or three deputy 129 
aldermen, who had been asleep the greater part of the 
time. There was, however, one tall, dry-looking old 
gentleman, with beetling eyebrows, who maintained a 
grave and rather severe face throughout: now and then 
folding his arms, inclining his head, and looking down 1295 
upon the floor, as if turning a doubt over in his mind. 
He was one of your wary men, who never laugh, but 
upon good grounds—when they have reason and the 
law on their side. When the mirth of the rest of the 
company had subsided, and silence was_ restored, 1300 
he leaned one arm on the elbow of his chair, and, 
sticking the other akimbo, demanded, with a slight but 
exceedingly sage motion of the head, and contraction 
of the brow, what was the moral of the story, and what 
it went to prove? 1305 

The story-teller, who was just putting a glass of wine 
to his lips, as a refreshment after his toils, paused for a 
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moment, looked at his inquirer with an air of infinite 
deference, and, lowering the glass slowly to the tabie, . 

1310 observed, that the story was intended most logically to 
prove :— 

“That there is no situation in life but has its advan- 
tages and pleasures—provided we will but take a joke 
as we find it: 

is ‘That, therefore, he that runs races with goblin 
troopers is likely to have rough riding of it. 

“Ergo, for a country schoolmaster to be refused the 
hand of a Dutch heiress, is a certain step to high pre- 
ferment in the state.” 

13900 The cautious old gentleman knit his brows tenfold 
closer after this explanation, being sorely puzzled by 
the ratiocination of the syllogism; while, methought, the 
one in pepper-and-salt eyed him with something of a 
triumphant leer. At length, he observed, that all this 

1325 was very well, but still he thought the story a little on 
the extravagant—there were one or two points on which 
he had his doubts. 

‘‘Paith, sir,” replied the story-teller, “‘as to that mat- 
ter, I don’t believe one-half of it myself.”’ 

DEK 


LEGEND OF 
THE TWO DISCREET STATUES 


There lived once in a waste apartment of the Alham- 
bra a merry little fellow, named Lope Sanchez, who 
worked in the gardens, and was as brisk and blithe as a 
grasshopper, singing all day long. He was the life and 

ssoul of the fortress; when his work was over he would 
sit on one of the stone benches of the esplanade, strum 
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his guitar, and sing long ditties about the Cid, and 
Bernardo del Carpio, and Fernando del Pulgar, and 
other Spanish heroes, for the amusement of the old 
soldiers of the fortress; or would strike up a merriertune, 10 
and set the girls dancing boleros and fandangos. 

Like most little men, Lope Sanchez had a strapping 
buxom dame for a wife, who could almost have put him 
in her pocket; but he lacked the usual poor man’s lot— 
instead of ten children he had but one. This was ais 
little black-eyed girl about twelve years of age, named 
Sanchica, who was as merry as himself, and the delight 
of his heart. She played about him as he worked in the 
gardens, danced to his guitar as he sat in the shade, and 
ran as wild as a young fawn about the groves and alleys 2 
and ruined halls of the Alhambra. 

It was now the eve of the blessed St. John, and the 
holiday-loving gossips of the Alhambra, men, women, 
and children, went up at night to the Mountain of the 
Sun, which rises above the Generalife, to keep their 2s 
midsummer vigil on its level summit. It was a bright 
moonlight night, and all the mountains were gray and 
silvery, and the city, with its domes and spires, lay in 
shadows below, and the Vega was like a fairy land, with 
haunted streams gleaming among its dusky groves. On20 . 
the highest part of the mountain they lit up a bonfire, 
according to an old custom of the country handed down 
from the Moors. The inhabitants of the surrounding 
country were keeping a similar vigil, and bonfires, here 
and there in the Vega, and along the folds of the moun- 35 
tains, blazed up palely in the moonlight. 

The evening was gayly passed in dancing to the guitar 
of Lope Sanchez, who was never so joyous as when ona 
holiday revel of the kind. When the dance was going 
on, the little Sanchica with some of her playmates49 
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sported among the ruins of an old Moorish fort that 


‘crowns the mountain, when, in gathering pebbles in the 


fosse, she found a small hand curiously carved of jet, 
the fingers closed, and the thumb firmly clasped upon 
them. Overjoyed with her good fortune, she ran to her 
mother with her prize. It immediately becamea subject 
of sage speculation, and was eyed by some with supersti- 
tious distrust. ‘‘Throw it away,” said one; ‘‘it’s Moor- 
ish,—depend upon it, there’s mischief and witchcraft in 
it.” ‘By no means,” said another; ‘you may sell it for 
something to the jewellers of the Zacatin.’’ In the 
midst of this discussion an old tawny soldier drew near, 
who had served in Africa, and was as swarthy as a Moor. 
He examined the hand with a knowing look. “I have 
seen things of this kind,” said he, ‘“‘among the Moors of 
Barbary. It isa great virtue to guard against the evil 
eye, and all kinds of spells and enchantments. I give 
you joy, friend Lope, this bodes good luck to your 
child.” ; 

Upon hearing this, the wife of Lope Sanchez tied the 
little hand of jet to a ribbon, and hung it round the neck 
of her daughter. 

The sight of this talisman called up all the favorite 
superstitions about the Moors. The dance was neglected, 
and they sat in groups on the ground, telling old legen- 
dary tales handed down from their ancestors. Some of 
their stories turned upon the wonders of the very moun- 
tain upon which they were seated, which is a famous 
hobgoblin region. One ancient crone gave a long ac- 
count of the subterranean palace in the bowels of that 
mountain where Boabdil and all his Moslem court are 
said to remain enchanted. ‘‘ Among yonder ruins,”’ said 
she, pointing to some crumbling walls and mounds of 
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earth on a distant part of the mountain, ‘‘there is a 
deep black pit that goes down, down into the very heart 75 
of the mountain. Forallthe money in Granada I would 
not look down into it. Once upon a time a poor man of 
the Alhambra, who tended goats upon this mountain, 
scrambled down into that pit after a kid that had fallen 

-in. He came out again all wild and staring, and told s0 
such things of what he had seen, that every one thought 
his brain was turned. He raved for a day or two about 
the hobgoblin Moors that had pursued him in the cavern, 
and could hardly be persuaded to drive his goats up 
again tothe mountain. Hedidsoat last, but, poor man, 
he never came down again: The neighbors found his 
goats browsing about the Moorish ruins, and his hat and 
mantle lying near the mouth of the pit, but he was-never 
more heard of.” 

The little Sanchica listened with breathless attention 9 
to this story. She was of a curious nature, and felt 
immediately a great hankering to peep into this danger- 
ous pit. Stealing away from her companions, she sought 
the distant ruins, and, after groping for some time among 
them, came to a small hollow, or basin, near the brow of 95 
the mountain, where it swept steeply down into the 
valley of the Darro. In the centre of this basin yawned 
the mouth of the pit. Sanchica ventured to the verge, 
and peeped in. All wasas black as pitch, and gave an 
idea of immeasurable depth. Her blood ran cold; she 10 
drew back, then peeped in again, then would have run 
away, then took another peep,—the very horror of the 
thing was delightful to her. At length she rolled a 
large stone, arid pushed it over the brink. For some 
time it fell in silence; then struck some rocky projection 105 
with a violent crash; then rebounded from side to side, 
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rumbling and tumbling, with a noise like thunder; then 
made a final splash into water, far, far below,—and all 
was again silent. 

10 The silence, however, did not long continue. It 
seemed as if something had been awakened within this 
dreary abyss. A murmuring sound gradually rose out 
of the pit like the hum and buzz of a beehive. It grew 
louder and louder, there was the confusion of voices as 

u5o0f a distant multitude, together with the faint din of 
arms, clash of cymbals and clangor of trumpets, as if 
some army were marshalling for battle in the very 
bowels of the mountain. 

The child drew off with silent awe, and hastened back 
120to the place where she had left her parents and their 
companions. Allwere gone. The bonfire was expiring, 
and its last wreath of smoke curling up in the moon- 
shine. The distant fires that had blazed along the 
mountains and in the Vega were all extinguished, and 
125everything seemed to have sunk to repose. Sanchica 
called her parents and some of her companions by name, 
but received no reply. She ran down the side of the 
mountain, and by the gardens of the Generalife, until 
she arrived in the alley of trees leading to the Alhambra, 

130 where she seated herself on a bench of a woody recess, 
to recover breath. The bell from the watch-tower of 
the Alhambra tolled midnight. There was a deep tran- 
quillity as if all nature slept; excepting the low tinkling 
sound of an unseen stream that ran under the covert of 

15 the bushes. The breathing sweetness of the atmosphere 
was lulling her to sleep, when her eye was caught by 
something glittering at a distance, and to her surprise 
she beheld a long cavalcade of Moorish warriors pouring 
down the mountain-side and along the leafy avenues. 

140Some were armed with lances and shields; others with 
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cimeters and battle-axes, and with polished cuirasses 
that flashed in the moonbeams. Their horses pranced 
proudly and champed upon their bits, but their tramp 
caused no more sound than if they had been shod with 
felt, and the riders were all as pale as death. Among145 
them rode a beautiful lady, with a crowned head and 
long golden locks entwined with pearls. The housings 
of her palfrey were of crimson velvet embroidered with 
gold, and swept the earth; but she rode all disconsolate, 
with eyes ever fixed upon the ground. 150 
Then succeeded a train of courtiers magnificently ar- 
rayed in robes and turbans of divers colors, and amidst 
them, on a cream-colored charger, rode king Boabdil el 
Chico, in a royal mantle covered with jewels, and a 
crown sparkling with diamonds. The little Sanchicaiss — 
knew him by his yellow beard, and his resemblance to 
his portrait, which she had often seen in the picture- 
gallery of the Generalife. She gazed in wonder and 
admiration at this royal pageant, as it passed glistening 
among the trees; but though she knew these monarchs 160 
and courtiers and warriors, so pale and silent, were out 
of the common course of nature, and things of magic 
and enchantment, yet she looked on with a bold heart, 
such courage did she derive from the mystic talisman of 
the hand, which was suspended about her neck. 165 
The cavalcade having passed by, she roseand followed. 
It continued on to the great Gate of Justice, which stood 
wide open; the old invalid sentinels on duty lay on the 
stone benches of the barbican, buried in profound and 
apparently charmed sleep, and the phantom pageant 170 
swept noiselessly by them with flaunting banner and 
triumphant state. Sanchica would have followed; but 
to her surprise she beheld an opening in the earth, 
within the barbican, leading down beneath the founda- 
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tions of the tower. She entered for a little distance, 
and was encouraged to proceed by finding steps rudely 
hewn in the rock, and a vaulted passage here and there 
lit up by a silver lamp, which, while it gave light, dif- 
fused likewise a grateful fragrance. Venturing on, she 

1s0came at last to a great hall, wrought out of the heart of 
the mountain, magnificently furnished in the Moorish 
style, and lighted up by silver and crystal lamps. Here, 
on an ottoman, sat an old man in Moorish dress, with a 
long white beard, nodding and dozing, with a staff in his 

185 hand, which seemed ever to be slipping from his grasp; 
while at a little distance sat a beautiful lady. in ancient 
Spanish dress, with a coronet all sparkling with diamonds, 
and her hair entwined with pearls. who was softly play- 
ing onasilverlyre. The little Sanchica now recollected 

190a story she had heard among the old people of the Al- 
hambra, concerning a Gothic princess confined in the 
centre of the mountain by an old Arabian magician, 
whom she kept bound up in magic sleep by the power of 
music. 

15 The*lady paused with surprise at seeing a mortal in 
that enchanted hall. ‘‘Is it the eve of the blessed St. 
John?” said she. 

“Tt is,’’ replied Sanchica. 
“Then for one night the magic charm is suspended. 
200Come hither, child, and fear not. I ama Christian like 
thyself, though bound here by enchantment. Touch my 
fetters with the talisman that hangs about thy neck, and 
for this night I shall be free.”’ 
So saying, she opened her robes and displayed a broad 

25 golden band round her waist, and a golden chain that 
fastened her to the ground. The child hesitated not to 
apply the little hand of jet to the golden band, and im- 
mediately the chain fell to the earth. At the sound the 
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old man woke and began to rub his eyes; but the lady 
ran her fingers over the chords of the lyre, and again he 210 
fell into a slumber and began to nod, and his staff to 
falter in his hand. ‘‘Now,”’ said. the lady, ‘‘touch his 
staff with the talismanic hand of jet’’ The child did 
so, and it fell from his grasp, and he sank in a deep sleep 
on the ottoman. ‘The lady gently laid the silver lyre on 215 
the ottoman, leaning it against the head of the sleeping 
magician; then touching the chords until they vibrated 
in his ear,—‘‘O potent spirit of harmony,’’ said she, 
“continue thus to hold his senses in thraldom till the 
return of day. Now follow me, my child,” continued 220 
she, ‘“‘and thou shalt behold the Alhambra as it was in 
the days of its glory, for thou hast a magic talisman that 
reveals all enchantments.”’ Sanchica followed the lady 
in silence. They passed up through the entrance of the 
cavern into the barbican of the Gate of Justice, and 2% 
thence to the Plaza de los Algibes, or esplanade within 
the fortress. 

This was all filled with Moorish soldiery. horse and 
foot, marshalled in squadrons, with banners displayed. 
There were royal guards also at the portal, and rows of 230 
African blacks with drawn cimeters. No one spoke a 
word, and Sanchica passed on fearlessly after her con- 
ductor. Her astonishment increased on entering the 
royal palace, in which she had been reared. The broad 
moonshine lit up all the halls and courts and gardens 235 
almost as brightly as if it were day, but revealed a far 
different scene from that to which she was accustomed. 
The walls of the apartment were no longer stained and 
rent by time. Instead of cobwebs, they were now hung 
with rich silks of Damascus, and the gildings and ara-210 
besque paintings were restored to their original brilliancy 
and freshness. ‘The halls, no longer naked and unfur- 
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nished, were set out with divans and ottomans of the 
rarest stuffs, embroidered with pearls and studded with 

245 precious gems, and all the fountains in the courts and 
gardens were playing. 

The kitchens were again in full operation; cooks were 
busy preparing shadowy dishes, and roasting and boiling 
the phantoms of pullets and partridges; servants were 

20 hurrying to and fro with silver dishes heaped up with 
dainties, and arranging a delicious banquet. The Court 
of Lions was thronged with guards, and courtiers, and 
alfaquis, as;in the old times of the Moors; and at the 
upper end, in the saloon of judgment, sat Boabdil on his 

255 throne, surrounded by his court, and swaying a shadowy 
sceptre for the night. Notwithstanding all this throng 
and seeming bustle, not a voice nor a footstep was to be 
heard; nothing interrupted the midnight silence but the 
splashing of the fountains. The little Sanchica followed 

200her conductress in mute amazement about the palace, 
until they came to a portal opening to the vaulted pas- 
sages beneath the great Tower of Comares. On each side 
of the portal sat the figure of a nymph, wrought out of 
alabaster. Their heads were turned aside, and their 

265 regards fixed upon the same spot within the vault. The 
enchanted lady panes, and beckoned the child to her. 
‘Here,’ said she, “‘is a great secret, which I will reveal 
to thee in reward for thy faith and courage. These dis- 
creet statues watch over a treasure hidden in old times 

270 by a Moorish king. Tell thy father to search the spot 
on which their eyes are fixed, and he will find what will 
make him richer than any man in Granada. Thy inno- 
cent hands alone, however, gifted as thou art also with 
the talisman, can remove the treasure. Bid thy father 

as use it discreetly, and devote a part of it to the perform- 
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ance of daily masses for my deliverance from this unholy 
enchantment.” 

When the lady el spoken these words, she led the 
child onward to the little garden of Lindaraxa, which is 
hard by the vault of the statues. The moon trembled 280 
upon the waters of the solitary fountain in the centre of 
the garden, and shed a tender light upon the orange and 
citron trees. The beautiful lady plucked a branch of 
myrtle and wreathed it round the head of the child. 
“Let this be a memento,” said she, ‘“‘of what I have285 
revealed to thee, and a testimonial of its truth. My 
hour is come; I must return to the enchanted hall; fol- 
low me not. lest evil befall thee; — farewell. Remem- 
ber what I have said, and have masses performed for my 
deliverance.’’ So saying, the lady entered a dark pas- 290 
sage. leading beneath the Tower of Comares, and was no 
longer seen. 

The faint crowing of a cock was now heard from the 
cottages below the Alhambra, in the valley of the Darro, 
and a pale streak of light began to appear above the 295 
eastern mountains. A slight wind arose, there was a 
sound like the rustling of dry leaves through the courts 
and corridors, and door after door shut to with a jarring 
sound. 

Sanchica returned to the scenes she had so lately 30 
beheld thronged with the shadowy multitude, but Boab- 
dil and his phantom court were gone. The moon shone 
into empty halls and galleries stripped of their transient 
splendor, stained and dilapidated by time, and hung 
with cobwebs. The bat flitted about in the uncertain 305 
light, and the frog croaked from the fish-pond. 

Sanchica now made the best of her way to a remote 
staircase that led up to the humble apartment occupied 
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by her family. The door, as usual was open, for Lope 
310 Sanchez was too poor to need bolt or bar; she crept 
quietly to her pallet, and, putting the myrtle wreath 
beneath her pillow, soon fell asleep. 
In the morning she related all that had befallen her to 
her father. Lope Sanchez, however, treated the whole as 
315a mere dream, and laughed at the child for her credulity. 
He went forth to his customary labors in the garden, but 
had not been there long when his little daughter came 
running to him almost breathless. ‘“‘ Father, father!” 
cried she, ‘behold the myrtle wreath which the Moorish 
30lady bound round my head.” 
Lope Sanchez gazed with astonishment, for the stalk 
of the myrtle was of pure gold, and every leaf was a 
sparkling emerald! Being not much accustomed to 
precious stones, he was ignorant of the real value of 
395the wreath, but he saw enough to convince him that it 
was something more substantial than the stuff of which 
dreams are generally made, and that at any rate the 
child had dreamt to some purpose. His first care was 
to enjoin the most absolute secrecy upon his daughter; 
330in this respect, however, he was secure, for she had dis- 
cretion far beyond her years or sex., He then repaired 
to the vault, where stood the statues of the two alabas- 
ternymphs. He remarked that their heads were turned 
from the portal, and that the regards of each were fixed 
335 upon the same point in the interior of the building. 
Lope Sanchez could not but admire this most discreet 
contrivance for guarding a secret. He drew a line from 
the eyes of the statues to the point of regard, made a 
private mark on the wall, and then retired. 
310 Ail day, however, the mind of Lope Sanchez was dis- 
tracted witha thousand cares. Hecould not help hover- 
ing within distant view of the two statues, and became 
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nervous from the dread that the golden secret might be 
discovered. Every footstep that approached the place 
made him tremble. He would have given anythingss 
could he but have turned the heads of the statues, for- 
getting that they had looked precisely in the same direc- 
tion for some hundreds of vears, without any person 
being the wiser. 

““A plague upon them,’ he would say to himself, 350 
“they'll betray all; did ever mortal hear of such a mode 
of guarding a secret?’ Then on hearing any one ad- 
vance, he would steal off, as though his very lurking 
near the place would awaken suspicion. Then he would 
return cautiously, and peep from a distance to see if355 
everything was secure, but the sight of the statues would 
again call forth hisindignation. “Ay, there they stand,” 
would he say, “‘always looking, and looking, and looking, 
just where they should not. Confound them! they are 
just like all their sex; if they have not tongues to tattle 300 
with, they’ll be sure to do it with their eyes.” 

At length, to his relief, the long anxious day drew toa 
close. The sound of footsteps was no longer heard in 
the echoing halls of the Alhambra; the last stranger 
passed the threshold, the great portal was barred and 365 | 
bolted, and the bat and the frog and the hooting owl 
gradually resumed their nightly vocations in the de- 
serted palace. 

Lope Sanchez waited, Koweres until the night was far 
advanced before he ventured with his little daughter to 370 
the hall of the two nymphs. He found them looking as 
knowingly and mysteriously as ever at the secret place 
of deposit. “By your leaves, gentle ladies,’ thought 
Lope Sanchez, as he passed between them, ‘‘I will re- 
lieve you from this charge that must have set so heavy 375 
in your minds for the last two or three centuries.” He 
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accordingly went to work at the part of the wall which 
he had marked, and in a little while laid open a con- 
cealed recess, in which stood two great jars of porcelain. 
380 He attempted to draw them forth, but they were immov- 
able, until touched by the innocent hand of his little 
daughter. With her aid he dislodged them from their 
niche, and found, to his great joy, that they were filled 
with pieces of Moorish gold, mingled with jewels and 
assprecious stones. Before daylight he managed to convey 
them to his chamber, and left the two guardian statues 
with their eyes still fixed on the vacant wall. 
Lope Sanchez had thus on a sudden become a rich 
man; but riches, as usual, brought a world of cares to 
390 which he had hitherto been a stranger. How was he to 
convey away his wealth with safety? How was he 
even to enter upon the enjoyment of it without awaken- 
ing suspicion? Now, too, for the first time in his life 
the dread of robbers entered into his mind. He looked 
395 with terror at the insecurity of his habitation, and went 
to work to barricade the doors and windows; yet after 
all his precautions he could not sleep soundly. His 
usual gayety was at an end, he had no longer a joke 
or a song for his neighbors, and, in short, became the 
4oomost miserable animal in the Alhambra. His old com- 
rades remarked this alteration, pitied him heartily. and 
began to desert him; thinking he must be falling into 
want, and in danger of looking to them for assistance. 
Little did they suspect that his only calamity was riches. 
405 The wife of Lope Sanchez shared his anxiety, but then 
she had ghostly comfort. We ought before this to have 
mentioned that Lope, being rather a light inconsiderate 
little man, his wife was accustoméd, in all grave matters, 
to seek the counsel and ministry of her confessor, Fray 
aio Simon, a sturdy, broad-shouldered, blue-bearded, bullet- 
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headed friar of the neighboring convent of San Fran- 
cisco, who was in fact the spiritual comforter of half the 
good wives of the neighborhood. He was moreover in 
great esteem among divers sisterhoods of nuns; who re- 
quited him for his ghostly services by frequent presents 415 
of those little dainties and knickknacks manufactured in 
convents, such as delicate confections, sweet biscuits, 
and bottles of spiced cordials, found to be marvellous 
restoratives after fasts and vigils. 

Fray Simon thrived in the exercise of his functions. 420 
His oily skin glistened in the sunshine as he toiled up 
_ the hill of the Alhambra on a sultry day. Yet notwith- 

standing his sleek condition, the knotted rope round his 
waist showed the austerity of his self-discipline; the 
multitude doffed their caps to him as a mirror of piety; 425 
and even the dogs scented the odor of sanctity that ex- 
haled from his garments, and howled from their kennels 
as he passed. 

Such was Fray Simon, the spiritual counsellor of the 
comely wife of Lope Sanchez; and as the father con- 430 
fessor is the domestic confidant of women in humble life 
in Spain, he was soon acquainted, in great secrecy, with 
the story of the hidden treasure. 

The friar opened his eyes and mouth, and crossed him- 
self a dozen times at the news. After a moment’s pause, 435 
“Daughter of my soul!” said he, “know that thy hus- 
band has committed a double sin—a sin against both 
State and church! The treasure he hath thus seized 
upon for himself, being found in the royal domains, be- 
longs of course to the crown; but being infidel wealth, 440 
rescued as it were from the fangs of Satan, should be 
devoted to the church. Still, however, the matter may 
be accommodated. Bring hither thy myrtle wreath.” 

When the good father beheld it, his eyes twinkled 
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43more than ever with admiration of the size and beauty 
of the emeralds. ‘‘This,” said he, “being the first-fruits 
of this discovery, should be dedicated to pious purposes. 
I will hang it up as a votive offering before the image of 
San Francisco in our chapel, and will earnestly pray to 

aso him this very night, that your husband be permitted 
to remain in quiet possession of your wealth.” 

The good dame was delighted to make her peace with 
heaven at so cheap a rate, and the friar, putting the 
wreath under his mantle, departed with saintly steps 

455toward his convent. 

When Lope Sanchez came home, his wife told him 
what had passed. He was excessively provoked, for 
he lacked his wife’s devotion, and had for sometime 
groahed in secret at the domestic visitations of the friar. 

460‘‘ Woman,” said he, ‘‘what hast thou done? Thou hast 
put everything at hazard by thy tattling.” 

“What!” cried the good woman, “would you forbid 
my disburdening my conscience to my confessor?”’ 

‘No, wife! confess as many of your own sins as you 

465 please; but as to this money-digging, it is a sin of my 
own, and my conscience is very easy under the weight . 
of it.” : 

There was no use, however, in complaining; the secret 
was told, and, like water spilled on the sand, was not 

amagain to be gathered. Their only chance was that the 
friar would be discreet. 

The next day, while Lope Sanchez was abroad, there 
was an humble knocking at the door, and Fray Simon 
entered with meek and demure countenance. 

as ‘‘ Daughter,”’ said he, ‘I have earnestly prayed to San 
Francisco, and he has heard my prayer. In the dead of 
the night the saint appeared to me in a dream, but with 
a frowning aspect, ‘Why,’ said he, ‘dost thou pray to me 
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to dispense with this treasure of the Gentiles, when thou 
seest the poverty of my chapel? Go to the house of 480 
Lope Sanchez, crave in my name a portion of the Moor- 
ish gold, to furnish two candlesticks for the main altar 
and let him possess the residue in peace.’ ”’ 

When the good woman heard of this vision, she 
crossed herself with awe, and going to the secret place 485 
where Lope had hid the treasure, she filled a great. 
leathern purse with pieces of Moorish gold, and gave it 
to the friar. The pious monk bestowed upon her, in 
return, benedictions enough, if paid by Heaven, to en- 
rich her race to the latest posterity; then slipping the 49 
purse into the sleeve of his habit, he folded his hands 
upon his breast, and departed with an air of humble 
thankfulness. 

When Lope Sanchez heard of this second donation to 
the church, he had wellnigh lost his senses. “Unfortu- 495 
nate man,” cried he, “‘ what will become of me? I shall 
be robbed by piece-meal; I shall be ruined and brought 

-to beggary.”’ 

It was with the utmost difficulty that his wife could 
pacify him, by reminding him of the countless wealth 500 
that yet remained, and how considerate it was for San 
Francisco to rest contented with so small a portion. 

Unluckily, Fray Simon had a number of poor relations 
tobe provided for, not to mention some half-dozen sturdy 
pullet-headed orphan children and destitute foundlings 505 
that he had taken under his care. He repeated his 
visits, therefore, from day to day, with solicitations on 
behalf of Saint Dominick, Saint Andrew, Saint James, 
until poor Lope was driven to despair, and found that 
unless he got out of the reach of this holy friar, hes 
should have to make peace-offering to every saint in the 
calendar. He determined, therefore, to pack up his re- 
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maining wealth, beat a secret retreat in the night, and 
make off to another part of the kingdom. ; 
85 Full of his project, he bought a stout mule for the 
purpose, and tethered it in a gloomy vault underneath 
the tower of the seven floors; the very place whence the 
Belludo, or goblinhorse, is said to issue forth at mid- 
night, and scour the streets of Granada, pursued by a 
520 pack of hell-hounds. Lope Sanchez had little faith in 
the story, but availed himself of the dread occasioned by 
it, knowing that no one would be likely to pry into the 
subterranean stable of the phantom steed. He sent off 
his family in the course of the day, with orders to wait 
5for him at a.distant village of the Vega. As the night 
advanced, he conveyed his treasure to the vault under 
the tower, and having loaded his mule, he led it forth, 
and cautiously descended the dusky avenue. 
Honest Lope had taken his measures with the utmost 
530 Secrecy, imparting them to no one but the faithful wife 
of his bosom. _By some miraculous revelation, however, 
they became known to Fray Simon. The zealous friar 
beheld these infidel treasures on the point of slipping 
forever out of his grasp, and determined to have one 
535more dash at them for the benefit of the church and San 
Francisco. Accordingly, when the bells had rung for 
animas, and all the Alhambra was quiet, he stole out of 
his convent, and descending through the Gate of Justice, 
concealed himself among the thickets of roses and 
540laurels that border the great avenue. Here he remained, 
counting the quarters of hours as they were sounded on 
the bell of the watch-tower, and listening to the dreary 
hootings of owls, and the distant barking of dogs from 
the gypsy caverns. 
645 At length he heard the tramp of hoofs, and, through 
the gloom of the overshading trees, imperfectly beheld a 
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steed descending the avenue. The sturdy friar chuckled 
at the idea of the knowing turn he was about to serve 
honest Lope. 

Tucking up the skirts of his habit, and wriggling like 550 
a cat watching a mouse, he waited until his prey was 
directly before him, when darting forth from his leafy 
covert, and putting one hand on the shoulder and the 
other on the crupper, he made a vault that would not 
have disgraced the most experienced master of equita- 555 
tion, and alighted well-forked astride the steed. ‘‘Ah 
ha!” said the sturdy friar, ‘‘we shall now see who best 
understands the game.”’ He had scarce uttered the 
words when the mule began to kick, and rear, and 
plunge, and then set off full speed down the hill. These 
friar attempted to check him, but in vain. He bounded 
from rock to rock, and bush to bush; the friar’s habit 
was torn to ribbons and fluttered in the wind, his shaven 
poll received many a hard knock from the branches of 
the trees, and many a scratch from the brambles. T0565 
add to his terror and distress, he found a pack of seven 
hounds in full cry at his heels, and perceived, too late, 
that he was actually mounted upon the terrible Belludo! 

Away then they went, according to the ancient phrase, 
‘pull devil, pull friar,” down the great avenue, across570 
the Plaza Nueva, along the Zacatin, around the Vivar- 
rambla—never did huntsman and hound make a more 
furious run, or more infernal uproar. In vain did the 
friar invoke every saint in the calendar, and the holy 
Virgin into the bargain; every time he mentioned a57 
name of the kind it was like a fresh application of the 
spur, and made the Belludo bound as high as a house. 
Through the remainder of the night was the unlucky 
Fray Simon carried hither and thither, and whither he 
would not, until every bone in his body ached, and hess 
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suffered a loss of leather too grievous to be mentioned. 
At length the crowing of a cock gave the signal of 
returning day. At the sound the goblin steed wheeled 
about, and galloped back for his tower. Again he 
585scoured the Vivarrambla, the Zacatin, the Plaza Nueva, 
and the avenue of fountains, the seven dogs yelling, and 
barking, and leaping up, and snapping at the heels of 
the terrified friar. The first streak of day had just 
appeared as they reached the tower; here the goblin 
sssteed kicked up his heels, sent the friar a somerset 
through the air, plunged into the dark vault followed by 
the infernal pack, and a profound silence succeeded to 
the late deafening clamor. 
Was ever so diabolical a trick played off upon a holy 
ssfriar? A peasant going to his labors at early dawn 
found the unfortunate Fray Simon lying under a fig-tree 
at the foot of the tower, but so bruised and bedevilled 
that he could neither speak normove. He was conveyed 
with all care and tenderness to his cell, .and the story 
coo went that he had been waylaid and maltreated by rob- 
bers. A day or two elapsed before he recovered the use 
of his limbs; he consoled himself, in the mean time, with 
the thoughts that though the mule with the treasure had 
escaped him, he had previously had some rare pickings 
co5at the infidel spoils. His first care on being able to use 
his limbs, was to search beneath his pallet, where he 
had secreted the myrtle wreath, and the leathern 
pouches of gold extracted from the piety of dame San- 
chez. What was his dismay at finding the wreath, in 
610 effect, but a withered branch of myrtle, and the leathern 
pouches filled with sand and gravel! 
Fray Simon, with all his chagrin, had the discretion 
to hold his tongue, for to betray the secret might draw 
on him the ridicule of the public, and the punishment of 
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his superior. It was not until many years afterwards, 615 
on his death-bed, that he revealed to his confessor his 
nocturnal ride on the Belludo. 

Nothing was heard of Lope Sanchez for a long time 
after his disappearance from the Alhambra. His mem- 
ory was always cherished as that of a merry companion, 620 

‘though it was feared, from the care and melancholy 
observed in his conduct shortly before his mysterious 
departure, that poverty and distress had driven him to 
some extremity. Some years afterwards one of his old 
companions, an invalid soldier, being at Malaga, was 6% 
knocked down and nearly run over by a coach and six. 
The carriage stopped; an old gentleman, magnificently 
dressed, with a bagwig and sword, stepped out to assist 
the poor invalid. What was the astonishment of the 
latter to behold in this grand cavalier his old friend 63 
Lope Sanchez, who was actually celebrating the mar- 
riage of his daughter Sanchica, with one of the first 
srandees in the land. 

The carriage contained the bridal party. There was 
dame Sanchez, now grown as round as a barrel, and 635 
dressed out with feathers and jewels, and necklaces of 
pearls, and necklaces of diamonds, and rings on every 
finger, altogether a finery of apparel that had not been 
seen since the days of Queen Sheba. The little Sanchica 
had now grown to be a woman, and for grace and beauty 640 
might have been mistaken for a duchess, if not a prin- 
cess outright. The bridegroom sat beside her—rather 
a withered spindle-shanked little man, but this only 
proved him to be of the true-blue blood; a legitimate 
Spanish grandee being zarely above three cubits in stat- 645 
ure. The match had been of the mother’s making. 

Riches had not spoiled the heart of honest Lope. He 
kept his old comrade with him for several days; feasted 
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him like a king, took him to plays and bull-fights, and 
eat length sent him away rejoicing, with a big bag of 
money for himself, and another to be distributed among 
his ancient messmates of the Alhambra. 
Lope always gave out that a rich brother had died in 
America and left him heir to a copper mine; but the 
es5shrewd gossips of the Alhambra insist that his wealth 
was all derived from his having discovered the secret 
guarded by the two marble nymphs of the Alhambra. 
It is remarked that these very discreet statues continue, 
even unto the present day, with their eyes fixed most 
600 significantly on the same part of the wall; which leads 
many to suppose there is still some hidden treasure 
remaining there well worthy the attention of the enter- 
prising traveller. Though others, and particularly all 
female visitors, regard them with great complacency as 
665 lasting monuments of the fact that women can keep a 
secret. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


James Russell Lowell, poet and essayist, ‘‘our repre- 
sentative man of letters,” was born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on February 22, 1819. Lowell’s father, 
Rev. Charles Lowell, and his grandfather, Judge John 
Lowell, who founded the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
were both men of education and culture. As a matter 
of course. Lowell was sent to Harvard and equally as 
a matter of course he was prominent in the social and liter- 
ary circles at college. He was one of the editors of the 
school paper, Harvardania, and wrote the class poem 
when he graduated in 1838. He was not precocious in 
any way, and did not write a great deal before he left 
school; he was simply a natural, healthy lad whose tastes 
disposed him to literature. At the desire of his father he 
attended the Harvard law school in 1838-40, and was 
admitted to the bar at Boston. He never had any de- 
sire to practice law, but was attracted by a quiet life 
of retirement at his Elmwood home, where he could 
study the flowers and birds or write at his pleasure. 

In 1841 he published his first volume of verse, A 
Year’s Life, and the following year he contributed a 
series of articles on the Elizabethan dramatists to the 
Boston Miscellany. In 1842 he edited for three months 
The Pioneer. The poems in A Year's Lije were in- 
spired by his love for Maria White, the gifted woman who 
became his wife in 1844, and who influenced him so 
powerfully in his attitude toward the slavery movement. 
After his marriage he became an ardent abolitionist and 
advocated the cause with an eloquent pen. 

Lowell was always opposed to the Mexican War, and 
that, combined with his hatred of slavery, inspired him 
to write the first series of The Biglow Papers, which were 
begun in 1846 and continued until 1848. During the 
Civil War a second series of papers appeared, but the 
struggle was too vital and came too near the hearts of the 
people to be discussed very successfully in the humorous 
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and caustic style of The Biglow Papers. The second series 
was not so successful as the first. 

Although Lowell was an ardent anti-slavery advo- 
cate, he did not, like Whittier, become so absorbed that 
he wrote nothing else during the period. In 1848 he 
published his Fable for Critics, which, while humorously 
characterizing the writers of his day, contains some of 
the finest criticism he ever wrote. The same year he 
published one of his most beautiful and best-known po- 
ems, The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

In 1853 Lowell’s wife died, and although his life was 
larger and more brilliant later, he said that he felt it 
always lacked something. The following year he was ap- 
pointed professor of modern languages and belles-lettres 
at Harvard, to succeed Longfellow., In order to more 
thoroughly prepare himself for the position he went 
abroad and studied for two years. He returned in 1856 
to his home at Elmwood and took up his duties at 
Harvard. 

Shortly after his return Lowell became the first editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly, which he conducted for three 
years. During this time Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier 
and Emerson were regular contributors, and many of 
their best-known works appeared for the first time in 
this magazine. Lowell, himself, did most of the editing 
and did not contribute as much as he did later to the 
North American Review, of which he became joint editor 
with Charles Eliot Norton in 1864. Lowell remained on 
the paper for ten years, and published in it many of his 
more important essays. In 1870 he gathered up a num- 
ber of these and published them under the title of 
Among My Books. A collection, called My Study Win- 
- dows, appeared in 1871, and a second collection of 
Among My Books, in 1876, 

After Lowell became a professor and editor he wrote 
little poetry, and himself believed that he had lost the 
ability. But in 1865 he wrote the poem which many 
think his masterpiece, and which is the noblest ex- 
pression called forth by the Civil War. This was his 
Commemoration Ode, delivered in 1865 in commemora- 
tion of the sons of Harvard who had fallen in the war. 
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The poem was written in a time of intense excitement 
and marks the highest point of Lowell’s poetic genius - 
It contains the fine tribute to Lincoln. In 1869 Lowell 
published Under the Willows and Other Poems, and in 
1870 The Cathedral, the longest of his poems, appeared. 

Lowell was a delegate to the Republican national con- 
vention of 1876. After the presidential election Presi- 
dent Hayes asked him to represent the United States at 
one of the courts of Europe. Lowell desired togoto Berlin 
or Vienna, but when Spain was proposed he reluctantly 
left his beautiful Elmwood, and, following in the footsteps 
of his noted predecessor in letters, Washington Irving, 
went to that country in 1877. He enjoyed himself thor- 
oughly during his two and a half years’ stay and his easy 
grace and distinguished bearing gained for him a great 
popularity. In 1880 he was transferred to England, and 
America has never had a representative who was more 
honored by the English or reflected more credit on his 
country than Lowell. He was a gifted orator as well as 
a poet and diplomat, and on many occasions was called 
upon to make public addresses. At the dedication of 
the bust of Longfellow in Westminster Abbey he was 
the one to speak, and he gave the address at the great 
memorial meeting at Exeter Hall on the death of Presi- 
dent Garfield. Both Cambridge and Oxford conferred 
degrees on him, and when, in 1885, his second wife died 
and he returned to America, he was followed by the sin- 
cerest sympathy and appreciation of the English people. 
He did much to remove the unfriendliness which 
had sprung up between the two nations during the Civil 
War. 

The remaining years of his life were spent with 
his daughter, Mrs. Burnett, at her home in Southboro, 
Massachusetts, and later at his own Elmwood. His life 
was peaceful and happy. He spent his time among his 
books and with the few old friends who remained. With 
the exception of a few visits abroad, he lived quietly 
at Elmwood, with the birds and flowers he loved. He 
died August 12, 1891. 

(The authoritative life of Lowell is in two volumes by Horace 
E. Scudder. A brief sketch by E. E. Hale, Jr., in the Beacon 
Biographies, is a good short account.) 
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THE SHEPHERD OF KING ADMETUS 


There came a youth upon the earth, 
Some thousand years ago, 

Whose slender hands were nothing worth, 

Whether to plough, or reap, or sow. 


Upon an empty tortoise-shell 

He stretched some chords, and drew 
Music that made men’s bosoms swell 
Fearless, or brimmed their eyes with dew. 


Then King Admetus, one who had 
Pure taste by right divine, 

Decreed his singing not too bad: 

To hear between the cups of wine: 


And so, well-pleased with being soothed 
Into a sweet half-sleep, 

Three times his kingly beard he smoothed, 

And made him viceroy o’er his sheep. 


His words were simple words enough, 
And yet he used them so, 

That what in other mouths was rough 

In his seemed musical and low. 


Men called him but a shiftless youth, 
In whom no good they saw; 
And yet, unwittingly, in truth, 
They made his careless words their law. 
[202] 


The Fatherland 


They knew not how he learned at all, 
For idly, hour by hour, 

He sat and watched the dead leaves fall, 

Or mused upon a common flower. 


It seemed the loveliness of things 

Did teach him all their use, 
For, in mere weeds, and stones, and springs, 
He found a healing power profuse. 


Men granted that his speech was wise, 
.But, when a glance they caught 
Of his slim grace and woman’s eyes, 
They laughed, and called him good-for-naught. 


Yet after he was dead and gone, | 

And e’en his memory dim, 
Earth seemed more sweet to live upon, 
More full of love, because of -him. 


And day by day more holy grew 
Each spot where he had trod, 

Till after-poets only knew 

Their first-born brother as a god. 


THE FATHERLAND 


Where is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned? 

O, yes! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 
Where God is God and man is man? 
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Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 
O, yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair, 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another,— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother,— 
That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 


RH@CUS 


God sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race: 

Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 

The master-key of knowledge reverence, 
Enfolds some germs of goodness and of right; 
Else never had the eager soul, which loathes 
The slothful down of pampered ignorance, 
Found in it even a moment’s fitful rest. 
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There is an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables it hath coined, 
To justify the reign of its belief 
And strengthen it by beauty’s right divine, 
Veil in their inner cells a mystic gift, 
Which, like the hazel twig, in faithful hands, 
Points surely to the hidden springs of truth. 
For, as in nature naught is made in vain, 
But all things have within their hull of use 
A wisdom and a meaning which may speak 
Of spiritual secrets to the ear 
Of spirit; so, in whatsoe’er the heart 
Hath fashioned for a solace to itself, 

To make its inspirations suit its creed, 

And from the niggard hands of falsehood wring 
Its needful food of truth, there ever is 

A sympathy with Nature, which reveals, 

Not less than her own works, pure gleams of light 
And earnest parables of inward lore. 

Hear now this fairy legend of old Greece, 

As full of freedom, youth, and beauty still 

As the immortal freshness of that grace 

Carved for all ages on some Attic frieze. 


A youth named Rheecus, wandering in the wood, 
Saw an old oak just trembling to its fall, 
And, feeling pity of so fair a tree, 
He propped its gray trunk with admiring care, 
And with a thoughtless footstep loitered on. 
But, as he turned, he heard a voice behind 
That murmured ‘‘Rhoecus!”’ ’T was as if the leaves, 
Stirred by.a passing breath, had murmured it, 
And, while he paused bewildered, yet again 
It murmured ‘“‘Rheecus!” softer than a breeze. 
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He started and beheld with dizzy eyes 
What seemed the substance of a happy dream 
Stand there before him, spreading a warm glow 
Within the green glooms of the shadowy oak. 

50 It seemed a woman’s shape, yet all too fair 
To be a woman, and with eyes too meek 
For any that were wont to mate with gods. 
All naked like a goddess stood she there, 
And like a goddess all too beautiful 

55 To feel the guilt-born earthliness of shame. 
“Rhoecus, I am the Dryad of this tree,” 
Thus she began, dropping her low-toned words 
Serene, and full, and clear, as drops of dew, 
“And with it I am doomed to live and die; 

60 The rain and sunshine are my caterers, 
Nor have I other bliss than simple life; 

_ Now ask me what thou wilt, that I can give, 

And with a thankful joy it shall be thine.” 


Then Rheecus, with a flutter at the heart, 
65 Yet, by the prompting of such beauty, bold, 
Answered: ‘‘What is there that can satisfy 
The endless craving of the soul but love? 
Give me thy love, or but the hope of that 
Which must be evermore my spirit’s goal.” 
70 After a little pause she said’again, 
But with a glimpse of sadness in her tone, 
“T give it, Rhoecus, though a perilous gift; 
An hour before the sunset meet me here.” 
And straightway there was nothing he could see 
75 But the green glooms beneath the shadowy oak, 
And not a sound came to his straining ears 
But the low trickling rustle of the leaves, 


Rhecus 


And far away upon an emerald slope 
The falter of an idle shepherd’s pipe. 


Now, in those days of simpleness and faith, 
Men did not think that happy things were dreams 
Because they overstepped the:narrow bourne 
Of likelihood, but reverently deemed 
Nothing too wondrous or too beautiful 
To be the guerdon of a daring heart. 
So Rheecus made no doubt that he was blest, 
And all along unto the city’s gate , 
Earth seemed to spring beneath him as he walked, 
The clear, broad sky looked bluer than its wont, 
And he could scarce believe he had not wings 
Such sunshine seemed to glitter through his veins 
Instead of blood, so light he felt and strange. 


Young Rheecus had a faithful heart enough, 
But one that in the present dwelt too much, 
And, taking with blithe welcome whatsoe’er 
Chance gave of joy, was wholly bound in that, 
Like the contented peasant of a vale, 

Deemed it the world, and never looked beyond. 
So, haply meeting in the afternoon 

Some comrades who were playing at the dice 
He joined them and forgot all else beside. 


The dice were rattling at the merriest, 
And Rheecus, who had met but sorry luck, 
Just laughed in triumph at a happy throw, 
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When through the room there hummed a yellow bee 105 


That buzzed about his ear with down-dropped legs 
As if to light. And Rhoecus laughed and said, 
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Feeling how red and flushed he was with loss, 
“By Venus! does he take me for a rose?”’ 

uo And brushed him off with rough, impatient hand. 
But still the bee came back, and thrice again 
Rheecus did beat him off with growing wrath. 
Then through the window flew the wounded bee, 
And Rheecus, tracking him with angry eyes, 

115 Saw a sharp mountain-peak of Thessaly 
Against the red disc of the setting sun,— 
And instantly the blood sank from his heart, 
As if its very walls had caved away. 
Without a word he turned, and, rushing forth, 

120 Ran madly through the city and the gate, 
And o’er the plain, which now the wood’s long shade, 
By the low sun thrown forward broad and dim, 
Darkened well-nigh unto the city’s wall. 


Quite spent and out of breath he reached the tree; 
125 And, listening fearfully, he heard once more 
The low voice murmur “‘Rhoecus!’’ close at hand: 
Whereat he looked around him, but could see 
Naught but the deepening glooms beneath the oak. 
Then sighed the voice, “Oh, Rheecus! nevermore 
130 Shalt thou behold me or by day or night, 
Me, who would fain have blessed thee with a love 
More ripe and bounteous than ever yet 
Filled up with nectar any mortal heart: 
But thou didst scorn my humble messenger, 
135 And send’st him back to me with bruised wings. 
We spirits only show to gentle eyes. 
We ever ask an undivided love, 
And he who scorns the least of Nature’s works 
Is thenceforth exiled and shut out from all. 
140 Farewell! for thou canst never see me more.” 
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Then Rheecus beat his breast, and groaned aloud 
And cried, ‘‘Be pitiful! forgive me yet 
This once, and I shall never need it more!”’ 
“Alas!” the voice returned, ‘‘’t is thou art blind, 
Not I unmerciful; I can forgive, 145 
But have no skill to heal thy spirit’s eyes; 
Only the soul hath power o’er itself.” 
With that again there murmured ‘‘ Nevermore!” 
And Rheecus after heard no other sound, 
Except the rattling of the oak’s crisp leaves, , 150 
Like the long surf upon a distant shore, 
Raking the sea-worn pebbles up and down. 
The night had gathered round him: o’er the plain 
The. city sparkled with its thousand lights, 
And sounds of revel fell upon his ear 155 
Harshly and like a curse; above, the sky, 
Wath all its bright sublimity of stars, 
Deepened, and on his forehead smote the breeze; 
Beauty was all around him and delight, 
But from that eve he was alone on earth. 160 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 


PRELUDE TO PART FIRST 


Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay: 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 

Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 

Along the wavering vista of his dream. 
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Not only around our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie, 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 


Over our manhood bend the skies; 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies ; 
With our faint hearts the mountain strives, 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite; 
And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea. 


Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 

The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 

At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking, 

No price is set on the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
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An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green, 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
We may shut our eyes but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
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That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 


_And if the breeze kept the good news back, 


For other couriers we should not lack; 
We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing,— 

And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 

Warmed with the new wine of the year, 
Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 


- ’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 


As for grass to be green or skies to be blue,— 
’Tis the natural way of living: 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow? 


Part FIrRst 


I 


“My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 

In search of the Holy Grail; 
Shall never a bed for me be spread, 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
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Till I begin my vow to keep; 
Here on the rushes will I sleep, 
And perchance there may come a vision true 
Ere day create the world anew.” 
Slowly Sir Launfal’s eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 
And into his soul the vision flew. 


Il 


The crows flapped over by twos and threes, 


In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees, 


The little birds sang as if it were 

The one day of summer in all the year, 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees, 
The castle alone in the landscape lay 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray, 
"Twas the proudest hall in the North Countree, 
And never its gates might opened be, 
Save to lord or lady of high degree; 
Summer besieged it on every side, 
But the churlish stone her assaults defied ; 
She could not scale the chilly wall, 


Though round it for leagues her pavilions tall . 


Stretched left and right, 

Over the hills and out of sight; 
Green and broad was every tent, 
And out of each a murmur went 

Till the breeze fell off at night. 


Ltt 


The drawbridge dropped with a surly clang, 
And through the datk arch a charger sprang, 
Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight, 
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In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 
It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 


Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its wall 


In his siege of three hundred summers long, 
And, binding them all in one blazing sheaf, 
Had cast them forth: so, young and strong, 
And lightsome as a locust-leaf, 
Sir Launfal flashed forth in his unscarred mail, 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 


IV 


It was morning on hill and stream and tree, 
And morning in the young knight’s heart; 
Only the castle moodily 
Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free, 
And gloomed by itself apart; 
The season brimmed all other things up 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant’s cup. 


V 


As Sir Launfal made morn through the darksome gate, 
He was ’ware of a leper, crouched by the same, 
Who begged with his hand and moaned as he sate; 
And a loathing over Sir Launfal came; 
The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill, 
The flesh ’neath his armor ’gan shrink and crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood still 
Like a frozen waterfall; | 
For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the summer morn,— 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 
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VI 


The leper raised not the gold from the dust: 
“Better to me the poor man’s crust, 
Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door; 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty; 
But he who gives but a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite,— 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 

For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before.”’ 


PRELUDE TO PART SECOND 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old; 
On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek. 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
’Neath which he could house him, winter-proof; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars: 
He sculptured every summer delight. 
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In his halls and chambers out of sight; 


Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 


Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 

Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 

Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 

But silvery mosses that dowriward grew; 

Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 


-He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 


And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one:, 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice; 
"Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost. . 


Within the hall are song and laughter, 

The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, — 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 

With lightsome green of ivy and holly; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log’s roaring tide; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 

And belly and tug as a flag in the wind; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 

Hunted to death in its galleries blind; 
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And swift little troops of silent sparks, 
Now pausing, now scattering away as in lear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer. 


But the wind without was eager and sharp, 

Of Sir Launfal’s gray hair it makes a harp, 
And rattles and wrings 
The icy strings, 
Singing, in dreary monotone, 
A Christmas carol of its own, 
Whose burden still, as he might guess, 
Was—‘‘Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless!” 


The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 
As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch, 
And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 
Through the window-slits of the castle old, 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold. 


PART SECOND 
I 


There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly ; 
The river was dumb and could not speak, 
For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun, 
A single crow on the tree-top bleak 
From his shining feathers shed off the cold sun. 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 
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20 Sir Launfal turned from his own hard gate, 
For another heir in his earldom sate; 
An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 
He came back from seeking the Holy Grail; 
Little he recked of his earldom’s loss, 

25 Nomore on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The badge of the suffering and the poor. 


Ill 


Sir Launfal’s raiment thin and spare 
Was idle mail ’gainst the barbéd air, 

20 For it was just at the Christmas time; 
So he mused, as he sat, of a sunnier clime, 
And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 
In the light and warmth of long-ago; 
He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 

25  O’er the edge of the desert, black and small, 
Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 
He can count the camels in the sun, 
As over the red-hot sands they pass 
To where, in its slender necklace of grass, 

270 ‘The little spring laughed and leapt in the shade, 
And with its own self like an infant played, 
And waved its signal of palms. 


IV 


“For Christ’s sweet sake, I beg an alms ;”’— 
The happy camels may reach the spring, 

25 But Sir Launfal sees only the grewsome thing 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 
That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 
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And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas 
In the desolate horror of his disease. 


V 


And Sir Launfal said,—‘‘I behold in thee 

An image of Him who died on the tree; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns,— 

Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and scorns,— 
And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet and side: 

Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 

Behold, through him, I give to thee!”’ 


VI 


Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 
And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 

Remembered in what a haughtier guise 

He had flung an alms to leprosie, 

When he girt his young life up in gilded mail 

And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 

The heart within him was ashes and dust; 

He parted in twain his single crust, 

He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 

And gave the leper to eat and drink, 

’Twas a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 
’Twas water out of a wooden bowl,— 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And ’twas red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 


VII 


As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place; 
The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
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305 But stood before him glorified, 
_ Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate,- 
’ Himself the Gate whereby men can 
_Enter the temple of God in Man. 


Vill 


310 His words were shed softer than leaves from the pine, 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the brine 
That mingle their softness and quiet in one 
With the shaggy unrest they float down upon; 
And the voice that was softer than silence said 

315 ‘‘Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold it is here,—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

30 This crust is my body broken for thee, 
This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share,— 

32 For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


IX 


Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound:— 
“The Grail in my castle here is found! 

330 Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 
Let it be the spider’s banquet hall; 
He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.” 
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The castle gate stands open now, 
And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 335 
As the hangbird is to the elm-tree bough; 
No longer scowl the turrets tall, 
The Summer’s long siege at last is o’er; 
When the first poor outcast went in at the door, 
She entered with him in disguise, 340 
And mastered the fortress by surprise; 
There is no spot she loves so well on ground. 
She lingers and smiles there the whole year round; 
The meanest serf on Sir Launfal’s land 
Has hall and bower at his command; - 345 
And there’s no poor man in the North Countree 
But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


It was eminently fitting that the first American poet 
to achieve fame should have as his ancestors the Pil- 
grims who came over in the Mayflower. On his mother’s 
side Bryant was directly connected with the Puritan 
maiden Priscilla, and it was from this high-minded, per- 
haps overly exact mother that the poet inherited his un- 
yielding sense of justice and grave seriousness which 
caused I.owell in his Fable for Critics to call him an ice- 
berg. Bryant’s father, Dr. Peter Bryant, was a phy- 
sician in the village of Cummington, Massachusetts, and 
was a man of more than ordinary attainments. 

The poet was born at Cummington, November 3, 
1794. He was an unusually precocious child; he knew 
his alphabet at sixteen months and could read well 
when four years old. He was an apt pupil at the little 
district school which he attended until he was twelve. 
Then he was sent to study Latin under his uncle, Rev. 
Thomas Snell, at North Brookfield. In eight months 
he had completed all the work required to enter the soph- 
omore class at Williams College. He spent a year study- 
ing Greek under Rev. Moses Hallock at Plainfield. His 
progress was so rapid that three months after he began 
he had translated the New Testament. In 1810 the poet 
entered Williams College and remained ten months, when 
his father was compelled to take him out because he 
could not afford the expense of further schooling. Bry- 
ant always expressed the keenest regret that he was not 
able to continue his college course at Yale, which he 
wished to enter. But although his college days were 
over, he remained an earnest student, and his great nat- 
ural quickness enabled him to become a thorough and 
proficient scholar. The forces which surrounded him in 
his home life were as educational as any he could have 
met with in college, and it is no doubt due in part to the 
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’ quiet hours of study and solitude in the forest, which ad- 
joined his little village home, that we have his poetry, 
which breathes the silence and majesty of the wide out- 
of-doors. The best poetry which Bryant has written 
does not bear the stamp of the college man, but of the poet 
who watched the flight of the waterfowl against the flam- 
' ing sunset, or knew the eloquence of the silent wood. 

When Bryant was barely ten years old he had written 
a rhymed version of the Book of Job, and several shorter 
poems that were printed in the county paper. Be- 
fore he entered college he had published a satirical poem, 
The Embargo, called forth by the Embargo Act. The 
poet’s father had the poem printed in pamphlet form in 
1808 and it received considerable notice, probably be- 
cause of its. political interest. Although these early 
efforts of Bryant do not show any great poetic genius, 
they were marked by a most remarkable precision of 
rhythm. 

Shortly after the poet’s enforced return from college, 
in those days when he was probably seeking solace for 
his disappointment, he wrote Thanatopsis, the one 
poem by which he is best remembered, and which seems 
almost impossible to have been written by a boy of sev- 
enteen. The poem was laid aside for six years, until his 
father accidentally discovered it and was so impressed 
that he took it to Boston to Mr. Willard Phillips, asso- 
ciate editor of the North American Review. Mr. Phil- 
lips was so struck with the excellence of the poem that he 
would scarcely believe that it was written by an Amer- 
ican author. The poem appeared, not quite in the form 
we know it, in September, 1817. 

After abandoning his college career Bryant studied 
law privately at Worthington and Bridgewater, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1815. Shortly after settling at 
Great Barrington he met and loved Miss Frances Fair- 
child, who became his wife in 1821. He never liked his 
profession, which he followed with varying success until 
1825. It was while he was a law student at Bridge- 
water, when he was feeling keenly his own inadequacy 
in his chosen profession, that he wrote the beautiful 
lines, To a Waterfowl. This poem was also published 
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in the North American Review, a few months after 
Thanatopsis. _ 

~ In 182s Bryant gave up his uncongenial profession 
and moved to New York to enter newspaper work. The 
next year he became one of the editors of The Evening 
Post. Later he became one of the owners and the editor 
of the paper. The new work was as pleasant to Bryant 
as the old had been distasteful. He did much at a time 
when journalism was not a profession to raise the stand- 
ard of the American newspaper. He became the founder 
of a distinct style.of journalism, a style which was marked 
by its dignity and poise. 

Bryant had always taken an active interest in political 
affairs, and as editor of one of the leading American news- 
papers he would naturally come to wield a great influ- ~ 
ence. This influence was that of a patriot, of one 
with a keen sense of national uprightness and honor, 
rather than that of a politician actuated by party inter- 
est. He dwelt apart somewhat from the busy rush of 
events, and the perspective which he gained gave his in- 
sight a breadth and calmness that lent power to his word. 
He was in truth a poet-patriot. 

Bryant at no time devoted himself wholly to his writ- 
ings, and after he became editor of The Evening Post his 
energy was largely given to newspaper work. He pub- 
lished The Fountain and Other Poems in 1842, The 
White-Footed Deer and Other Poems in 1844, and a com- 
plete edition of his poetical works in.1876. In 1870 he 
won added honor by publishing his translation of the 
Iliad, followed in 1871 by that of the Odyssey. Among 
his best known poems, besides those mentioned, are: 
The Flood of Years, The Ages, Sella, and The Little Peo- 
ple of the Snow. ; 

Bryant was in public life until his death, June 12, 
1878. He delivered a public address on May 29, and, 
while going home with a friend, fell, striking his head 
on a stone platform. - His death resulted from the blow. 

(The best short biography of Bryant is that by John Bigelow 


in the American Men of Letters Series. His complete works 
are published by D, Appleton and Co,, New York.) : 2 


SELLA 


Hear now a legend of the days of old— 
The days when there were goodly marvels yet, 
When man to man gave willing faith, and loved 
A tale the better that ‘twas wild and strange. 

Beside a pleasant dwelling ran a brook 
Scudding along a narrow channel, paved 
With green and yellow pebbles; yet full clear 
Its waters were, and colorless and cool, 
As fresh from granite rocks. A maiden oft 
Stood at the open window, leaning out, 
And listening to the sound the water made, 
A sweet, eternal murmur, still the same, 
And not the same; and oft, as spring came on, 
She gathered violets from its fresh moist bank, 
To place within her bower, and when the herbs 
Of summer drooped beneath the mid-day sun, 
She sat within the shade of a great rock, 
Dreamily listening to the streamlet’s song. 

Ripe were the maiden’s years; her stature showed 
Womanly beauty, and her clear, calm eye 
Was bright’ with venturous spirit, yet her face 
Was passionless, like those by sculptor graved 
For niches in a temple. Lovers oft 
Had wooed her, but she only laughed at love, 
And wondered at the silly things they said. 
’Twas her delight to wander where wild-vines 
O’erhang the river’s brim, to climb the path 
Of woodland streamlet to its mountain-springs, 
To sit by gleaming wells and mark below 
The image of the rushes on its edge, 
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And, deep beyond, the trailing clouds that slid 

Across the fair blue space. No little fount 

Stole forth from hanging rock, or in the side 

Of hollow dell, or under roots of oak; 

No rill came trickling, with a stripe of green, 

Down the bare hill, that to this maiden’s eye ~ 

Was not familiar. Often did the banks 

Of river or of sylvan lakelet hear 

The dip of oars with which the maiden rowed 

Her shallop, pushing ever from the prow 

A crowd of long, light ripples toward the shore. 
Two brothers had the maiden, and she thought, 

Within herself: ‘‘I would I were like them; 

For then I might go forth alone, to trace 

The mighty rivers downward to the sea, 

And upward to the brooks that, through the year, 

Prattle to the cool valleys. I would know 

What races drink their waters; how their chiefs 

Bear rule, and how men worship there, and how 

They build, and to what quaint device they frame, 

Where sea and river meet, their stately ships; 

What flowers are in their gardens, and what trees 

Bear fruit within their orchards; in what garb 

Their bowmen meet on holidays, and how 

Their maidens bind the waist and braid the hair. 

Here, on these hills, my father’s house o’erlooks 

Broad pastures grazed by flocks and herds, but there - 

I hear they sprinkle the great plains with corn 

And watch its springing up, and when the green 

Is changed to gold, they cut the stems and bring 

The harvest in and give the nations bread. 

And there they hew the quarry into shafts, 

And pile up glorious temples from the rock, 

And chisel the rude stones to shapes of men. 
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All this I pine to see, and would have seen, 65 
But that I am a woman, long ago.”’ 
Thus in her wanderings did the maiden dream, 
Until, at length, one morn in early spring, 
‘ When all the glistening fields lay white with frost, 
She came half breathless where her mother sat: 70 
‘*See, mother dear,’’ she said, ‘“‘what I have found, 
Upon our rivulet’s bank; two slippers, white 
As the midwinter snow, and spangled o’er 
With twinkling points, like stars, and on the edge 
My name is wrought in silver; read, I pray, 75 
Sella, the name thy mother, now in heaven, 
Gave at thy birth; and sure, they fit my feet!” 
‘‘A dainty pair,’ the prudent matron said, 
‘“‘But thine they are not. We must lay them by 
For those, whose careless hands have left them here; 80 
Or haply they were placed beside the brook 
To bea snare. I cannot see thy name 
Upon the border—only characters 
Of mystic look and dim are there, like signs 
Of some strange art; nay, daughter, wear them not.” 8 
Then Sella hung the slippers in the porck 
Of that broad rustic lodge, and all who passed 
Admired their fair contexture, but none knew 
Who left them by the brook. And now, at length, 
May, with her flowers and singing birds, had gone, 90 
And on bright streams and into deep wells shone 
The high, midsummer sun. One day, at noon, 
-Sella was missed from the accustomed meal. 
They sought her in her favorite haunts, they looked 
By the great rock and far along the stream, 95 
And shouted in the sounding woods her name. 
Night came, and forth the sorrowing household went 
With torches over the wide pasture-grounds 
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To pool and thicket, marsh and briery dell, 
10 And solitary valley far away. 
The morning came, and Sella was not found. 
The sun climbed high; they sought her still; the noon, 
The hot and silent noon, heard Sella’s name, 
Uttered with a despairing cry, to wastes 
105O’er which the eagle hovered. As the sun 
Stooped toward the amber west to bring the close 
Of that sad second day, and, with red eyes, 
The mother sat within her home alone, 
Sella was at her side. A shriek of joy 
110 Broke the sad silence; glad, warm tears were shed, 
And words of gladness uttered. ‘Oh, forgive,” 
The maiden said, ‘“‘that I could e’er forget 
Thy wishes for a moment! I just tried 
The slippers on, amazed to see them shaped 
15So0 fairly to my feet, when, all at once, 
I felt my steps upborne and hurried on 
Almost as if with wings. <A strange delight, 
Blent with a thrill of fear, o’ermastered me, 
And, ere I knew, my plashing steps were set 
120 Within the rivulet’s pebbly bed, and I 
Was rushing down the current. By my side 
Tripped one as beautiful as ever looked 
From white clouds in a dream; and, as we ran, 
She talked with musical voice and sweetly laughed. 
125Gayly we leaped the crag and swam the pool, 
And swept with dimpling eddies round the rock, 
And glided between shady meadow-banks. 
The streamlet, broadening as we went, became 
A swelling river, and we shot along 
130 By stately towns, and under leaning masts 
Of gallant barks, nor lingered by the shore 
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Of blooming gardens; onward, onward still, 
The same strong impulse bore me till, at last, 
We entered the great deep, and passed below 
His billows, into boundless spaces, lit 135 
With a green sunshine. Here were mighty groves 
Far down the ocean-valleys, and between 
Lay what might seem fair meadows, softly tinged 
With orange and with crimson. Here arose 
Tall stems, that, rooted in the depths below 140 
Swung idly with the motions of the sea; 
And here were shrubberies in whose mazy screen 
The creatures of the deep made haunt. My friend 
Named the strange growths, the pretty coralline, 
The dulse with crimson leaves, and, streaming far, 145 
Sea-thong and sea-lace. Here the tangle spread 
Its broad, thick fronds, with pleasant bowers beneath; 
And oft we trod a waste of pearly sands, 
Spotted with rosy shells, and thence looked in 
At caverns of the sea whose rock-roofed halls 150 
Lay in blue twilight. As we moved along, 
The dwellers of the deep, in mighty herds, 
Passed by us, reverently they passed us by, 
Long trains of dolphins rolling through the brine, 
Huge whales, that drew the waters after them, 
A torrent-stream, and hideous hammer-sharks, 
Chasing their prey; I shuddered as they came; 
Gently they turned aside and gave us room.”’ 
Hereat broke in the mother: “‘Sella, dear, 
This is a dream, the idlest, vainest dream.”’ 160 
“Nay, mother, nay, behold this sea-green scarf, 
Woven of such threads as never human hand 
Twined from the distaff. She who led my way 
Through the great waters, bade me wear it home, 
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16 A token that my tale is true. ‘And keep,’ 
She said, ‘the slippers thou hast found, for thou, 
When shod with them, shalt be like one of us, 
With power to walk at will the ocean-floor, 
Among its monstrous creatures, unafraid, 

170 And feel no longing for the air of heaven 
To fill thy lungs, and send the warm, red blood 
Along thy veins. But thou shalt pass the hours 
In dances with the sea-nymphs, or go forth, 
To look into the mysteries of the abyss 

17s Where never plummet reached. And thou shalt sleep 
Thy weariness away on downy banks 
Of sea-moss, where the pulses of the tide 
Shall gently lift thy hair, or thou shalt float 
On the scft currents that go forth and wind 

10 From isle to isle, and wander through the sea.’ 

‘““So spake my fellow-voyager, her words 

Sounding like wavelets on a summer shore, 
And then we stopped beside a hanging rock, 
With a smooth beach of white sands at its foot, 

185 Where three fair creatures like herself were set 
At their sea-banquet, crisp and juicy stalks, 
Culled from the ocean’s meadows, and the sweet 
Midrib of pleasant leaves, and golden’ fruits 
Dropped from the trees that edge the southern isles, 

10 And gathered on the waves. Kindly they prayed 
That I would share their ‘meal, and I partook 
With eager appetite, for long had been 
My journey, and I left the spot refreshed. 

“And then we wandered off amid the groves 

195 Of coral loftier than the growths of earth; 
The mightiest cedar lifts no trunk like theirs, 
So huge, so high toward heaven, nor overhangs 
Alleys and bowers so dim. We moved between 
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Pinnacles of black’rock, which, from beneath, 

Molten by inner fires, so said my guide, 200 

Gushed long ago into the hissing brine, 

_ That quenched and hardened them, and now they stand 

Motionless in the currents of the sea 

That part and flow around them. As we went, 

We looked into the hollows of the abyss, 205 

To which the never-resting waters sweep 

The skeletons of sharks, the long white spines 

Of narwhal and of dolphin, bones of men 

Shipwrecked, and mighty ribs of foundered barks. 

Down the blue pits we looked, and hastened on. 210 
“But beautiful the fountains of the sea 

Sprang upward from its bed; the silvery jets 

Shot branching far into the azure brine, — 

And where they mingled with it, the great deep 

Quivered and shook, as shakes the glimmering air 215 

Above a furnace. . So we wandered through 

The mighty world of waters, till at length 

I wearied of its wonders, and my heart 

Began to yearn for my dear mountain-home. 

I prayed my gentle guide to lead me back 220 

To the upper air. ‘A glorious realm,’ I said, 

‘Is this thou openest to me; but I stray 

Bewildered in its vastness; these strange sights 

And this strange light oppress me. I must see 

The faces that I love, or I shall die.’ 225 
“She took my hand, and, darting through the waves, 

Brought me to where the stream, by which we came, 

Rushed into the main ocean. Then began 

A slower journey upward. Wearily 

We breasted the strong current, climbing through 230 

The rapids, tossing high their foam. The night 

Came down, and in the clear depth of a pool, 
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Edged with o’erhanging rock, we took our rest 
Till morning; and I slept, and dreamed of home 
235 And thee. A pleasant sight the morning showed; 

The green fields of this upper world, the herds 
That grazed the bank, the light on the red clouds, 
The trees, with all their host of trembling leaves, 
Lifting and lowering to the restless wind 

20 Their branches. As I woke, I saw them all 
From the clear stream; yet strangely was my heart 
Parted between the watery world and this, 

And as we journeyed upward, oft I thought 
Of marvels I had seen, and stopped and turned, 

245 And lingered, till I thought of thee again; 
And then again I turned and clambered up 
The rivulet’s murmuring path, until we came 
Beside this cottage-door. There tenderly 
My fair conductor kissed me, and I saw 

20 Her face no more. I took the slippers off. 

Oh! with what deep delight my lungs drew in 
The air of heaven again, and with what joy 

I felt my blood bound with its former glow; 
And now I never leave thy side again!” 

255 So spoke the maiden Sella, with large tears 
Standing in her mild eyes, and in the porch 
Replaced the slippers. Autumn came and went; 
The winter passed; another summer warmed 
The quiet pools; another autumn tinged 

200 The grape with red, yet while it hung unplucked, 
The mother ere her time was carried forth 
To sleep among the solitary hills. 

A long, still sadness settled on that home 
Among the mountains. The stern father there 
26 Wept with his children, and grew soft of heart, 

And Sella, and the brothers twain, and one 
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Younger than they, a sister fair and shy, 
Strewed the new grave with flowers, and round it set 
Shrubs that all winter held their lively green. 


Time passed ; the grief with which their hearts were wrung 270 


Waned to a gentle sorrow. Sella, now, 
Was often absent from the patriarch’s board; 
The slippers hung no longer in the porch; 
And sometimes after summer nights her couch 
Was found unpressed at dawn, and well they knew 
That she was wandering with the race who make 
Their dwelling in the waters. Oft her looks 
Fixed on blank space, and oft the ill-suited word 
Told that her thoughts were far away. In vain 
Her brothers reasoned with her tenderly, 
‘Oh leave not thus thy kindred!” so they prayed; 
“Dear Sella, now that she who gave us birth 
Is in her grave, oh go not hence, to seek 
Companions in that strange cold realm below, 
For which God made not us nor thee, but stay 
To be the grace and glory of our home.” 
She looked at them with those mild eyes and wept, 
But said no word in answer, nor refrained 
From those mysterious wanderings that filled 
Their loving hearts with a perpetual pain. 

And now the younger sister, fair and shy, 
Had grown to early womanhood, and one 
Who loved her well had wooed her for his bride, 
And she had named the wedding-day. The herd 
Had given its fatlings for the marriage-feast; 
The roadside garden and the secret glen 
Were rifled of their sweetest flowers to twine 
The door-posts, and to lie among the locks 
Of maids, the wedding-guests, and from the boughs 
Of mountain-orchards had the fairest fruit 
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Been plucked to glisten in the canisters. 
_ Then, trooping over hill and valley, came 
Matron and maid, grave men and smiling youths, 
Like swallows gathering for their autumn flight 
305 In costumes of that simpler age they came, 
That gave the limbs large play, and wrapped the form 
In easy folds, yet bright with glowing hues, ; 
As suited holidays. All hastened on 
To that-glad bridal. There already stood 
310 The priest prepared to say the spousal rite, 
And there the harpers in due order sat, 
And there the singers. Sella, midst them all, 
Moved strangely and serenely beautiful, 
With clear blue eyes, fair locks, and brow and cheek 
315 Colorless as the lily of the lakes, 
Yet moulded to such shape as artists give 
To beings of immortal youth. Her hands 
Had decked her sister for the bridal hour 
With chosen flowers, and lawn whose delicate threads 
320 Vied with the spider’s spinning. There she stood 
With such a gentle pleasure in her looks 
As might beseem a river-nymph’s soft eyes 
Gracing a bridal of the race whose flocks 
Were pastured on the borders of her ‘stream. 
325 She smiled, but from that calm sweet face the smile 
Was soon to pass away. That very morn 
The elder of the brothers, as he stood 
Upon the hillside, had beheld the maid, 
Emerging from the channel of the brook, 
330 With three fresh water-lilies in her hand 
Wring dry her dripping locks, and in a cleft . 
Of hanging rock, beside a screen of boughs, 
Bestow the spangled slippers. None before 
Had known where Sella hid them. Then she laid 
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The light-brown tresses smooth, and in them twined 335 

The lily-buds, and hastily drew forth 

And threw across her shoulders a light robe 

Wrought for the bridal, and with bounding steps . 

Ran toward the lodge. The youth beheld and marked 

The spot, and slowly followed from afar. 340 
Now had the marriage-rite been said; the bride 

Stood in the blush that from her burning cheek 

Glowed down the alabaster neck, as morn 

Crimsons the pearly heaven half-way to the west. 

At once the harpers struck their chords: a gush 345 

Of music broke upon the air; the youths 

All started to the dance.. Among them moved 

The queenly Sella with a grace that seemed 

Caught from the swaying of the summer sea. 

The young drew forth the elders to the dance, 350 

Who joined it half abashed, but when they felt 

The joyous music tingling in their veins, 

They called for quaint old measures, which they trod 

As gayly as in youth, and far abroad 

Came through the open windows cheerful shouts 355 

And bursts of laughter. They who heard the sound 

Upon the mountain footpaths paused and said, 

‘“A merry wedding.” Lovers stole away 

That sunny afternoon to bowers that edged 

The garden-walks, and what was whispered there 360 

The lovers of these later times can guess. 
Meanwhile the brothers, when the merry din 

Was loudest, stole to where the slippers lay, 

And took them thence, and followed down the brook 

To where a little rapid rushed between 365 

Its borders of smooth rock, and dropped them in. 

The rivulet, as they touched its face, flung up 

Its small bright waves like hands, and seemed to take 
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The prize with eagerness and draw it down. 
They, gleaming through the waters as they went, 
And striking with light sound the shining stones, 
Slid down thestream. The brothers looked and watched 
And listened with full beating hearts, till now 
The sight and sound had passed, and silently 
And half repentant hastened to the lodge. 

The sun was near his set; the music rang 
Within the dwelling still, but the mirth waned; 
For groups of guests were sauntering toward their homes 
Across the fields, and far, on hillside paths, 
Gleamed the white robes of maidens. Sella grew 
Weary of the long merriment; she thought 
Of her still haunts beneath the soundless sea, 
And all unseen withdrew and sought the cleft 
Where she had laid the slippers. They were gone! 
She searched the brookside near, yet found them not. 
Then her heart sank within her, and she ran 
Wildly from place to place, and once again 
She searched the secret cleft, and next she stooped 
And with spread palms felt carefully beneath 
The tufted herbs and bushes, and again, 
And yet again she searched the rocky cleft. 
‘Who could have taken them?” That question cleared 
The mystery. She remembered suddenly 
That when the dance was in its gayest whirl, 
Her brothers were not seen, and when, at length, 
They reappeared, the elder joined the sports 
With shouts of boisterous mirth, and from her eye 
The younger shrank in silence. ‘‘Now, I know 
The guilty ones,” she said, and left the spot, 
And stood before the youths with such a look 
Of anguish and reproach that well they knew 
Her thought, and almost wished the deed undone. 
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Frankly they owned the charge: ‘And pardon us ; 
We did it all in love; we could not bear 
That the cold world of waters and the strange 405 
Beings that dwell within it should beguile 
Our sister from us.’’ Then they told her all; 
How they had seen her stealthily bestow 
The slippers in the cleft, and how by stealth 
They took them thence and bore them down the brook, 410 
And dropped them in, and how the eager waves 
Gathered and drew them down: but at that word 
The maiden shrieked—a broken-hearted shriek— 
And all who heard it shuddered and turned pale 
At the despairing cry, and “‘They are gone,” 415 
She said, ‘“‘“gone—gone forever! Cruel ones! 
’Tis you who shut me out eternally 
From that serener world which I had learned 
To love so well. Why took ye not my life? 
We cannot know what ye have done!’’ She spake 420 
And hurried to her chamber, and the guests 
Who yet had lingered, silently withdrew. 

The brothers followed to the maiden’s bower 
_ But with a calm demeanor, as they came, 
She met them at the door. ‘‘The wrong is great,”’ 425 
She said, ‘“‘that ye have done me, but no power 
Have ye to make it less, nor yet to soothe 
My sorrow; I shall bear it as I may, 
The better for the hours that I have passed 
In the calm region of the middle sea. 430 
Go, then. I need you not.’”’ They, overawed, 
Withdrew from that grave presence. Then her tears 
Broke forth a flood, as when the August cloud, 
Darkening beside the mountain, suddenly 
Melts into streams of rain. That weary night 435 
She paced her chamber, murmuring as she walked: 
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““O peaceful region of the middle sea! 

O azure bowers and grots, in which I loved 

To roam and rest! Am I to long for you, 
ao And think how strangely beautiful ye are, 

Yet never see you more? And dearer yet, 

Ye gentle ones in whose sweet company 

I trod the shelly pavements of the deep, 

And swam its currents, creatures with calm eyes 
Looking the tenderest love, and voices soft 

As ripple of light waves along the shore, 
Uttering the tenderest words! Oh! ne’er again 
Shall I, in your mild aspects, read the peace 
That dwells within, and vainly shall I pine 

450 To hear your sweet low voices. Haply, now 
Ye miss me in your deep-sea home, and think 
Of me with pity, as of one condemned 

To haunt this upper world, with its harsh sounds 
And glaring lights, its withering heats, its frosts, 
Cruel and killing, its delirious strifes, 

And all its feverish passions, till I die.” 

So mourned she the long night, and when the morn. 
Brightened the mountains, from her lattice looked 
The maiden on a world that was to her 
40 A desolate and dreary waste. That day 
She passed in wandering by the brook that oft 
Had been her pathway to the sea, and still 
Seemed, with its cheerful murmur, to invite 
Her footsteps thither. ‘‘ Well mayst thou rejoice, 
Fortunate stream!” she said, ‘‘and dance along 
Thy bed, and make thy course one ceaseless strain 
Of music, for thou journeyest toward the deep, 
To which I shall return no more.” The night 
Brought her to her lone chamber, and she knelt 
4 And prayed, with many tears, to Him whose hand 
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Touches the wounded heart and it is healed. 
With prayer there came new thoughts and new desires. 
She asked for patience and a deeper love 
For those with whom her lot was henceforth cast, 
And that in acts of mercy she might lose 475 
The sense of her own sorrow. When she rose 
A weight was lifted from her heart. She sought 
Her couch, and slept a long and peaceful sleep. 
At morn she woke to a new life. Her days 
Henceforth were given to quiet tasks of good 480 
In the great world. Men hearkened to her words 
And wondered at their wisdom and obeyed, 
And saw how beautiful the law of love 
Can make the cares and toils of daily life. 
Still did she love to haunt the springs and brooks, 485 
As in her cheerful childhood, and she taught 
The skill to pierce the soil and meet the veins 
Of clear cold water winding underneath, 
And call them forth to daylight. From afar 
She bade men bring the rivers on long rows - 490 
Of pillared arches to the sultry town, 
And on the hot air of the summer fling 
The spray of dashing fountains. To relieve 
Their weary hands, she showed them how to tame 
The rushing stream, and make him drive the wheel 495 
That whirls the humming millstone and that wields 
The ponderous sledge. The waters of the cloud, 
That drench the hillside in the time of rains, 
Were gathered, at her bidding, into pools, 
And in the months of drought led forth again, 500 
In glimmering rivulets, to refresh the vales, 
Till the sky darkened with returning showers. 
So passed her life, a long and blameless life, 
And far and near her name was named with love 
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505 And reverence. Still she kept, as age came on, 
Her stately presence; still her eyes looked forth 
From under their calm brows as brightly clear 
As the transparent wells by which she sat 
So oft in childhood. Still she kept her fair 

510 Unwrinkled features, though her locks were white. 
A hundred times had summer, since her birth, 
Opened the water-lily on the lakes, 

So old traditions tell, before she died. 
A hundred cities mourned her, and her death 

515 Saddened the pastoral valleys. By the brook, 
That bickering ran beside the cottage-door 
Where she was born, they reared her monument. 
Ere long the current parted and flowed round 
The marble base, forming a little isle, 

620 And there the flowers that love the running stream, 
Iris and orchis, and the cardinal-flower, 

Crowded and hung caressingly around 
The stone engraved with Sella’s honored name. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, July 4, 1804. His father was a sea captain who 
died of fever in Surinam, when Nathaniel was four years 
old. His mother was a woman of intellect and refine- 
ment, who lived in the strictest seclusion after her hus- 
band’s death. Asa lad Nathaniel was left much to him- 
self, and acquired a reticence and a fondness for solitude 
which all his life made him averse to the society of any 
except his few intimate friends. 

In 1818 the Hawthorne family removed to Raymond, 
Maine, to a large house built by an uncle on Sebago 
Lake. The entire surrounding country was a wilderness 
of forests through which Nathaniel roamed. The diary 
he kept records hunting, swimming, trapping and fishing 
expeditions. Later he wrote of his life there: “I ran 
quite wild, and would, I doubt not, have willingly run 
wild till this time, fishing all day long, or shooting with an 
old fowling-piece; but reading a good deal, too, on rainy 
days, especially in Shakespeare and ‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’, and any poetry or light books within my reach. 
Those were delightful days. . . . I would skate 
all alone on Sebago Lake, with the deep shadows of the 
icy hills on either side. I would sit in the ample chim- 
ney, and look at the stars through the great aperture 
through which the flames went roaring up. Ah, how 
well I recall the summer days, also, when with my gun I 
roamed at wil] through the woods of Maine.”’ 

When he was fifteen he was sent to Salem to prepare 
for college. During the time he amused himself by 
writing as it suited his fancy, and in the summer of 1820 
he published four numbers of The Spectator, a paper 
for boys. He entered Bowdoin College in the fall of 
1821. Asa college student he did not distinguish him- 
self greatly, but he stood well in his class. He had as 
his friends Horatio Bridge and Franklin Pierce, who re- 
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mained his stanch supporters all his life. Longfellow 
graduated in the same class, in 1825. 

Hawthorne’s mother had gone back to Salem, and in 
1825, shortly after graduation, Hawthorne returned 
home. Now began one of the most peculiar periods in 
Hawthorne’s whole life. He shut himself up in his lit- 
tle ‘‘chamber under the eaves,’”’ with almost no commu- 
nication with the world. It was only seldom that he 
saw his own family, and his meals were often left outside 
his locked door. For fourteen years he lived this way, 
thinking, writing, burning much that he wrote, but occa- 
sionally publishing some of his stories. His first pub- 
lished work was Fanshawe. The publisher who first 
recognized Hawthorne’s talent was S. G. Goodrich, who 
each year issued The Token, a literary gift book for 
Christmas, to which Hawthorne became a regular con- 
tributor. He wrote stories for other similar publica- 
tions, always under an assumed name. Public recogni- 
tion came to him very slowly, and the indifferent or ad- 
verse criticisms which he received were in striking con- 
trast to the hearty approval which met every production 
of the public favorite, Longfellow. It was during this 
period, however, that he wrote the greater number of his 
short tales and romances, which he later collected into 
volumes. It was due to his friend, Horatio Bridge, that 
the first volume, Twice Told Tales, came out in 1837. 
The book contained eighteen of Hawthorne’s pieces, 
and although it met with kindly criticism and a warm 
mention from Longfellow, it did not bring the author 
into general recognition. 

In 1839 George Bancroft appointed Hawthorne to be 
weigher and gauger in the Boston Custom House, a po- 
sition which was very distasteful to Hawthorne, who 
gladly gave it up when a change of administration re- 
lieved him of it. In the spring of 1841 Hawthorne 
joined the community of transcendentalists at Brook 
Farm, but after a year’s experiment gave it up and 
returned to Salem. 

Three years before, Hawthorne had met Sophia Pea- 
body, a gracious and cultured lady, who is responsible 
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for much of the best of his work. In 1842 they were mar- 
ried and lived in the ‘“‘Old Manse’”’ at Concord. 

Later he was appointed collector of the port of Salem, 
and though the salary was very much needed and ap- 
preciated, Hawthorne did not like his work. When he 
was removed from office in 1850 by political changes, he 
left it with no kindly feelings. Shortly after, he wrote 
The Scarlet Letter, a novel founded on some old manu- 
script and a scarlet letter A, which he professed to have 
found in the Custom House. The book brought him 
his first hearty praise both at home and abroad. 

The House of the Seven Gables was published in 1851, 
and in 1852 he published The Blithedale Romance, a story 
based upon the Brook Farm experiment. The same 
year he made a collection of his tales and published it 
under the title, The Snow Image, and Other Twice Told 
Tales. Mosses from an Old Manse had already been 
published in 1846. His two famous classics for the 
young were The Wonder Book, in 1852, and Tanglewood 
Tales, in 1853. 

In 1852 Hawthorne purchased the Alcott home, 
called ‘‘The Wayside,” at Concord, and moved his fam- 
ily there in June. The same year he was asked to write 
the campaign biography of his friend, Franklin Pierce, 
who had been nominated for the presidency. Haw- 
thorne was reluctant to undertake the work, fearing it 
would be said he did it to gain political advancement, 
and when Pierce offered him the Liverpool consulate he 
all but refused it. It was only at the solicitation of his 
friends, who urged him not to allow so excellent an op- 
portunity to pass, that he accepted the position. In 
July, 1853, he left his quiet ‘Wayside’ home for his 
trip abroad. 

His duties at Liverpool were extremely unpleasant, 
and he wrote very little. Hawthorne never seemed able 
to attend to duties and write at the same time. While 
_ there he lived as he had at home, making few friends, 

and little understood or appreciated. In 1357 he “re- 
signed his position and went to Italy. It was here, 
under the influence of Italian air and skies, that Haw- 
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thorne seems first to have really lived among people and 
enjoyed it. It was during his stay in Rome that he be- 
gan his Marble Faun. The book was finished in Eng- 
land and published in 1860, after his return home. 

He took up his residence in the “‘ Wayside” at Concord, 
June, 1860, and spent the remainder of his life there. 
The Civil War perplexed and distressed him, and his clos- 
ing years were shrouded in gloom. He wrote a good 
_ deal, but did not publish much. Our Old Home, A 
Series of English Sketches, was given to the public in 
1863. His last work, which he left unfinished, was a 
novel, The Dolliver Romance. Always very delicate, 
his health became quite alarming in the spring of 1864, 
and he took a trip through the North with his friend, 
Franklin Pierce, hoping he would become better. He 
died quite suddenly at Plymouth, N. H., May 19, and 
was buried at Concord, May 24. 

(The best short biography of Hawthorne is that by George 
Edward Woodberry in the American Men of Letters Series. 
A Study of Hawthorne by his son-in-law, G. P. Lathrop, is 


very stimulating. A more extended biography by Julian 
Hawthorne is called Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife’) 


THE GREAT STONE FACE 


OnE afternoon, when the sun was going down, a 
mother and her little boy sat at the door of their cot- 
tage, talking about the Great Stone Face. They had 
but to lift their eyes, and there it was plainly to be 
seen, though miles away, with the sunshine brighten- 
ing all its features. 

And what was the Great Stone Face? 

Embosomed amongst a family of lofty mountains, 
there was a valley so spacious that it contained many 
thousand inhabitants. Some of these good people dwelt 
in log huts, with the black forest all around them, on 
the steep and difficult hillsides. Others had their 
homes in comfortable farm-houses, and cultivated the 
rich soil on the gentle slopes or level surfaces of the 
valley. Others, again, were congregated into populous 
villages, where some wild, highland rivulet, tumbling 
down from its birthplace in the upper mountain region, 
had been caught and tamed by human cunning, and 
compelled to turn the machinery of cotton factories. 
The inhabitants of this valley, in short, were numerous, 
and of many modes of life. But all of them, grown 
people and children, had a kind of familiarity with the 
Great Stone Face, although some possessed the gift of 
distinguishing this grand natural phenomenon more 
perfectly than many of their neighbors. 

The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Nature 
in her mood of majestic playfulness, formed on the 
perpendicular side of a mountain by some immense 
rocks, which had been thrown together in such a post- 
tion, as, when viewed at a proper distance, precisely 
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to resemble the features of the human countenance. 


“It seemed as if an enormous giant, or a Titan, had 


sculptured his own likeness on the precipice. There 
was the broad arch of the forehead, a hundred feet in 
height; the nose, with its long bridge; and the vast 
lips, which if they could have spoken, would have rolled 
their thunder accents from one end of the valley to 
the other True it is that, if the spectator approached 
too near, he lost the outline of the gigantic visage, and 
could discern only a heap of ponderous and gigantic 
rocks, piled in chaotic ruin one upon another. Re- 
tracing his steps, however, the wondrous features would 
again be seen; and the further he withdrew from them, 
the more like a human face, with all its original divinity 
intact, did they appear; until, as it grew dim in the 
distance, with the clouds and glorified vapor of the 
mountains clustering about it, the Great Stone Face 
seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to man- 
hood or womanhood with the Great Stone Face before 
their eyes, for all the features were noble, and the ex- 
pression was at once grand and sweet, as if it were the 
glow of a vast, warm heart, that embraced all man- 
kind in its affections, and had room for more. It was 
an education only to look at it. According to the 
belief of many people, the valley owed much of its 
fertility to this benign aspect that was continually 
beaming over it, illuminating the clouds, and infusing 
its tenderness into the sunshine. 

As we began with saying, a mother and her little 
boy sat at their cottage door, gazing at the Great Stone 
Face, and talking about it. The child’s name was 
Ernest. 

“Mother,” said he, while the Titanic visage smiled 
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on him, ‘‘I wish that it could speak, for it looks so 
very kindly that its voice must needs be pleasant. If 
I were to see a man with such a face, I should love 
him dearly.” . . 

“Tf an old prophecy should come to pass,’’ answered 
his mother, ‘““we may see a man, some time or other, 
with exactly such a face as that.” 

“What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?’’ eager- 
ly inquired Ernest. “Pray tell me all about it!” 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother 
had told tc her, when she herself was younger than 
little Ernest; a story, not of things that were past, 
but of what was yet to come; a story, nevertheless, 
so very old, that even the Indians, who formerly in- 
habited this valley, had heard it from their forefathers, 
to whom, as they affirmed, it had been murmured by 
the mountain streams, and whispered by the wind 
among the tree-tops. The purport was that, at some 
future day, a child should be born hereabouts, who 
was destined to become the greatest and noblest per- 
sonage of his time, and whose countenance, in man- 
hood, should bear an exact resemblance to the Great 
Stone Face. Not a few old-fashioned people, and young 
ones likewise, in the ardor of their hopes, still cherished 
an enduring faith in this old prophecy. But others, 
who had seen more of the world, had watched and 
waited till they were weary, and had beheld no man 
with such a face, nor any man that proved to be much 
greater or nobler than his neighbors, concluded it to be 
nothing but an idle tale. At all events, the great man 
of the prophecy had not yet appeared. 

“Oh, mother, dear mother!” cried Ernest, clapping 
his hands above his head, ‘‘I do hope that I shall live 
to see him!”’ 
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His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful woman, 

wo and felt that is was wisest not to discourage the gene- 

rous hopes of her little boy. So she only said to him, 
“Perhaps you may.” 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his mother 

told him. ‘It was always in his mind, whenever he 
10 looked upon the Great Stone Face. He spent his child- 
hood in the log-cottage where he was born, and was 
dutiful to his mother, and helpful to her in many things, 
assisting her much with his little hands, and more with 
his loving heart. In this manner, from a happy yet 
uooften pensive child, he grew up to be a mild, quiet, 
unobtrusive boy, and sun-browned with labor in the 
fields, but with more intelligence brightening his aspect 
than is seen in many lads who have been taught at 
famous schools. Yet Ernest had had no teacher, save 
usonly that the Great Stone Face became one to him. 
When the toil of the day was over, he would gaze at 
it for hours, until he began to imagine that those vast 
features recognized him, and gave him a smile of kind- 
ness and encouragement, responsive to his own look of 
10 veneration. We must not take upon us to affirm that 
this was a mistake, although the Face may have looked 
no more kindly at Ernest than at all the world besides. 
But the secret was that the boy’s tender and confiding 
simplicity discerned what other people could not see; 
125and thus the love, which was meant for all, became 
his peculiar portion. 

About this time, there went a rumor throughout the 
valley, that the great man, foretold from ages long ago, 
who was to bear a resemblance to the Great Stone 

130 Face had appeared at last. It seems that, many years 
before, a young man had migrated from the valley 
and settled at a distant seaport, where, after getting 
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together a little money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. 
His name—but I could never learn whether it was his 
real one, or a nickname that had grown out of his habits 135 
and success in life—was Gathergold. Being shrewd and 
active, and endowed by Providence with that inscru- 
table faculty which develops itself in what the world 
calls luck, he became an exceedingly rich merchant, 
and owner of a whole fleet of bulky-bottomed ships. 140 
All the countries of the globe appeared to join hands 
for the mere purpose of adding heap after heap to the 
mountainous accumulation of this one man’s wealth. 
The cold regions of the north, almost within the gloom 
and shadow of the Arctic Circle, sent him their tribute 145 
in the shape of furs; hot Africa sifted for him the golden 
sands of her rivers, and gathered up the ivory tusks of 
her great elephants out of the forests; the East came 
bringing him the rich shawls, and spices, and teas, and 
the effulgence of diamonds, and the gleaming purity of 150 
large pearls. The ocean, not to be behindhand with 
the earth, yielded up her mighty whales, that Mr. Gather- 
gold might sell their oil, and make a profit on it. Be 
the original commodity what it might, it was gold within 
his grasp. It might be said of him, as of Midas in the 155 
fable, that whatever he touched with his finger imme- 
diately glistened, and grew yellow, and was changed 
at once into sterling metal, or, which suited him still 
better, into piles of coin. And, when Mr. Gathergold 
had become so very rich that it would have taken him 160 
a hundred years only to count his wealth, he bethought 
himself of his native valley, and resolved to go back 
thither, and end his days where he was born. With this 
purpose in view, he sent a skillful architect to build 
him such a palace as should be fit for a man of his vast 165 
wealth to live in, 
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As I have said above, it had already been rumored 
in the valley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to be 
the prophetic personage so long and vainly looked for, 

mand that his visage was the perfect and undeniable 
similitude of the Great Stone Face. People were the 
more ready to believe that this must needs be the fact, 
when they beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if 
by enchantment, on the site of his father’s old weather- 
175 beaten farm-house. The exterior was of marble, so 
dazzlingly white that it seemed as though the whole 
structure might melt away in the sunshine, likethose hum- 
bler ones which Mr. Gathergold, in his young play-days, 
before his fingers were gifted with the touch of trans- 
130 mutation, had been accustomed to build of snow. It 
had a richly ornamented portico, supported by tall 
pillars, beneath which was a lofty door, studded with 
silver knobs, and made of a kind of variegated wood 
that had been brought from beyond the sea. The 
135 Windows, from the floor to the ceiling of each stately 
apartment, were composed, respectively, of but one 
enormous pane of glass, so transparently pure that it 
was said to be a finer medium than even the vacant 
atmosphere. Hardly anybody had been permitted to 
190See the interior of this palace; but it was reported, and 
with good semblance of truth, to be far more gorgeous 
than the outside, insomuch that whatever was iron or 
brass in other houses, was silver or gold in this; and 
Mr. Gathergold’s bed-chamber, especially, made such a 
195 glittering appearance that no ordinary man would have 
been able to close his eyes there. But, on the other 
hand, Mr. Gathergold was now so inured to wealth, 
that perhaps he could not have closed his eyes unless 
where the gleam of it was certain to find its way beneath 
20 his eyelids. 
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In due time, the mansion was finished; next came 
the upholsterers, with magnificent furniture; then a 
whole troop of black and white servants, the harbin- 
gers of Mr. Gathergold, who, in his own majestic person, 
was expected to arrive at sunset. Our friend Ernest, 205 
meanwhile, had been deeply stirred by the idea that 
the great man, the noble man, the man of prophecy, 
after so many ages of delay, was at length to be made 
manifest to his native valley. He knew, boy as he 
was, that there were a thousand ways in which Mr. 210 
Gathergold, with his vast wealth, might transform him- 
self into an angel of beneficence, and assume a control 
over human affiairs as wide and benignant as the smile 
of the Great Stone Face. Full of faith and hope, Ernest 
doubted not that what the people said was true, and 215 
that now he was to behold the living likeness of those 
wondrous features on the mountain-side. While the boy 
was still gazing up the valley, and fancying, as he always 
did, that the Great Stone Face returned his gaze and 
looked kindly at him, the rumbling of wheels was heard, 220 
approaching swiftly along the winding road. 

“Here he comes!’’ cried a group of people who were 
assembled to witness the arrival. ‘‘Here comes the 
great Mr. Gathergold!” 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round the225 
turn of the road. Within it, thrust partly out of the 
window, appeared the physiognomy of a little old man, 
with a skin as yellow as if his own Midas-hand had 
transmuted it. He had a low forehead, small, sharp 
eyes, puckered about with innumerable wrinkles, and230 
very thin lips, which he miade still thinner by pressing 
them forcibly together. 

“The very image of the Great Stone Face!” shouted 
the people. ‘‘Sure enough, the old prophecy is true; 
and here we have the great man come, at last!”’ 235 
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And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed 
actually to believe that here was the likeness which 
they spoke of. By the road-side there chanced to be 
an old beggar-woman and two little beggar-children, 

wostragglers from some far-off region, who, as the car- 
riage rolled onward, held out their hands and lifted 
up their doleful voices, most piteously beseeching charity. 
A yellow claw—the very same that had clawed together 
so much wealth—poked itself out of the coach- window, 

25and dropt some copper coins upon the ground; so that, 
though the great man’s name seems to have been Gather- 
gold, he might just as suitably have been nicknamed 
Scattercopper. Still, nevertheless, with an earnest 
shout, and evidently with as much good faith as ever, 

20the people bellowed: 

‘He is the very image of the Great Stone Face!” 

But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewd- 
ness of that sordid visage, and gazed up the valley, 
where, amid a gathering mist, gilded by the last sun- 

25beams, he could still distinguish those glorious fea- 
tures which had impressed themselves into his soul. 
Their aspect cheered him. What did the benign lips 
seem to say? 

“He willcome! Fear not, Ernest; the man willcome!’’ 

200 The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy. 
He had grown to be a young man now. He attracted 
little notice from the other inhabitants of the valley; 
for they saw nothing remarkable in his way of life, 
save that, when the labor of the day was over, he still 

265loved to go apart and gaze and meditate upon the Great 
Stone Face. According to their idea of the matter, it 
was a folly, indeed, but pardonable, inasmuch as Ernest 
was industrious, kind, and neighborly, and neglected 
no duty for the sake of indulging this idle habit. They 
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knew not that the Great Stone Face had become ag27 
teacher to him, and that the sentiment which was ex- 
pressed in it would enlarge the young man’s heart, 
and fill it with wider and deeper sympathies than other 
hearts. They knew not that thence would come a better 
wisdom than could be learned from books, and a better 27 
life than could be moulded on the defaced example of 
other human lives. Neither did Ernest know that the 
thoughts and affections which came to him so naturally, 
in the fields and at the fireside, and wherever he com- 
muned with himself, were of a higher tone than those280 
which all men shared with him. A simple soul,—simple 
as when his mother first taught him the old prophecy, 
—he beheld the marvellous features beaming adown 
the valley, and still wondered that their human coun- 
terpart was so long in making his appearance. 285 
By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead and 
buried; and the oddest part of the matter was that 
his wealth, which was the body and spirit of his exist- 
ence, had disappeared before his death, leaving nothing 
of him but a living skeleton, covered over with a wrinkled, 290 
yellow skin. Since the melting away of his gold, it 
had been very generally conceded that there was no 
such striking resemblance, after all, betwixt the ignoble 
features of the ruined merchant and that majestic face 
upon the mountain-side. So the people ceased to honor 295 
him during his lifetime, and quietly consigned him to 
forgetfulness after his decease. Once in a while, it is 
true, his memory was brought up in connection with the 
magnificent palace which he had built, and which had 
long ago been turned into a hotel for the accommoda-30 
tion of strangers, multitudes of whom came, every sum- 
mer, to visit that famous natural curiosity, the Great 
Stone Face. Thus, Mr. Gathergold being discredited 
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and thrown into the shade, the man of prophecy was 
305 yet to come. 
It so happened that a native-born son of the valley 
many years before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, after 
a great deal of hard fighting, had now become an illus- 
trious commander. Whatever he may be called in his- 
siotory, he was known in camps and on the battle-field 
under the nickname of Old Blood-and-Thunder. This 
war-worn veteran, being now infirm with age and wounds, 
and weary of the turmoil of a military life, and of the 
roll of the drum and the clangor of the trumpet, that 
31s had so long been ringing in his ears, had lately signified 
a purpose of returning to his native valley, hoping to 
find repose where he remembered to have left it. The 
inhabitants, his old neighbors and their grown-up chil- 
dren, were resolved to welcome the renowned warrior 
300 with a salute of cannon and a public dinner; and all 
the more enthusiastically, it being affirmed that now, at 
last, the likeness of the Great Stone Face had actually 
appeared. An aide-de-camp of Old-Blood-and-Thunder, 
travelling through the valley, was said to have been 
325 struck with the resemblance. Moreover, the school- 
mates and early acquaintances of the general were ready 
to testify, on oath, that, to the best of their recollection, 
the aforesaid general had been exceedingly like the 
majestic image, even when a boy, only that the idea 
330had never occurred to them at that period. Great, 
therefore, was the excitement throughout the valley; 
and many people, who had never once thought of glancing 
at the Great Stone Face for years before, now spent 
their time in gazing at it, for the sake of knowing exactly 
335 how General Blood-and-Thunder looked. 
On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all the 
other people of the valley, left theip work, and proceeded 
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to the spot where the sylvan banquet was prepared. 
As he approached, the loud voice of the Reverend Doctor 
Battleblast was heard, beseeching a blessing on the good 340 
things set before them, and on the distinguished friend 
of peace in whose honor they were assembled. The 
tables were arrariged in a cleared space of the woods, 
shut in by the surrounding trees, except where a vista 
opened eastward, and afforded a distant view of the 345 
Great Stone Face. Over the general’s chair, which was 
a relic from the home of Washington, there was an arch 
of verdant boughs, with the laurel profusely intermixed, 
and surmounted by his country’s banner, beneath which 
he had won his victories. Our friend Ernest raised 350 
himself on his tip-toes, in hopes to get a glimpse of the 
celebrated guest; but there was a mighty crowd about 
the tables anxious to hear the toasts and speeches, and 
to catch any word that might fall from the general in 
reply; and a volunteer company, doing duty as a guard, 355 
pricked ruthlessly with their bayonets at any particularly 
quiet person among the throng. So Ernest, being of an 
unobtrusive character, was thrust quite into the back- 
ground, where he could see no more of Old Blood-and- 
Thunder’s physiognomy than if it had been still blazing 360 
on the battle-field. To console himself, he turned to- 
wards the Great Stone Face, which, like a faithful and 
long-remembered friend, looked back and smiled upon 
him through the vista of the forest. Meantime, how- 
ever, he could overhear the remarks of various indivi- 365 
duals, who were comparing the features of the hero 
with the face on the distant mountain-side. 

“Tis the same face, to a hair!”’ cried one man, cutting 
a caper for joy. 

“Wonderfully like, that’s a fact!”’ responded another. 3 

“Like! why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder himself, 
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in a monstrous looking-glass!”” cried a third. ‘‘And 
why not? He’s the greatest man of this or any other 
age, beyond a doubt.” . 
es And then all three of the speakers gave a great shout, 
which communicated electricity to the crowd, and called 
forth a roar from a thousand voices, that went rever- 
berating for miles among the mountains, until you 
might have supposed that the Great Stone Face had 
380 poured its thunder-breath into the cry. All these com- 
ments, and this vast enthusiasm, served the more to 
interest our friend; nor did he think of questioning that 
now, at length, the mountain-visage had found its human 
counterpart. It is true, Ernest had imagined that this 
as5 long-looked-for personage would appear in the character 
of a man of peace, uttering wisdom, and doing good, and 
making people happy. But, taking an habitual breadth 
of view, with all his simplicity, he contended that Provi- 
dence should choose its own method of blessing mankind, 
go and could conceive that this great end might be effected 
even by a warrior and a bloody sword, should inscrutable 
wisdom see fit to order matters so. 

“The general! the general!’’ was now the cry. ‘Hush! 
silence! Old Blood-and-Thunder’s going to make a 

g95 speech.” 

Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the general’s 
health had been drunk amid shouts of applause, and he 
now stood upon his feet to thank the company. Ernest 
saw him. There he was, over the shoulders of the 

40 crowd, from the two glittering epaulets and embroidered 
collar upward, beneath the arch of green boughs with 
intertwined laurel, and the banner drooping as if to 
shade his brow! And there, too, visible in the same 
glance, through the vista of the forest, appeared the 

405 Great Stone Face! And was there, indeed, such a re- 
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semblance as the crowd had testified? Alas, Ernest 
could not recognize it! He beheld a war-worn and 
weather-beaten countenance, full of energy, and express- 
ive of an iron will; but the gentle wisdom, the deep, 
broad, tender sympathies, were altogether wanting in 410 
Old Blood-and-Thunder’s visage; and even if the Great 
Stone Face had assumed his look of stern command, the 
milder traits would still have tempered it. 

“This is not the man of prophecy,” sighed Ernest to 
himself, as he made his way out of the throng. “And 415 
must the world wait longer yet?”’ 

The mists had congregated about the distant moun- 
tain-side, and there were seen the grand and awful fea- 
tures.of the Great Stone Face, awful but benignant, as 
if a mighty angel were sitting among the hills, and enrob- 420 
ing himself in a cloud-vesture of gold and purple. As 
he fooked, Ernest could hardly believe but that a smile 
beamed over the whole visage, with a radiance still 
brightening, although without motion of the lips. It 
was probably the effect of the western sunshine, melting 425 
through the thinly diffused vapors that had swept be- 
tween him and the object that he gazed-at. But—as it 
always did—the aspect of his marvellous friend made 
Ernest as hopeful as if he had never hoped in vain. 

“Fear not, Ernest,’’ said his heart, even as if the Great 430 
Face were whispering him, “fear not, Ernest; he will 
come.” 

More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. Ernest 
still dwelt in his native valley, and was now a man of 
middle age. By imperceptible degrees, he had be-435 
come known among the people. Now, as heretofore, he 
labored for his bread, and was the same simple-hearted 
man that he had always been. But he had thought and 
felt so much, he had given so many of the best hours of 
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440 his life to unevorldly hopes for some great good to man- 
‘kind, that it seemed as though he had been talking with 
the angels, and had imbibed a portion of their wisdom 
unawares. It was visible in the calm and well-considered 
beneficence of his daily life, the quiet stream of which 
445 had made awide green margin all along its course. Not 
a day passed by, that the world was not the better be- 
cause this man, humble as he was, had lived. He never 
stepped aside from his own path, yet would always reach 
a blessing to his neighbor. Almost involuntarily, too, 
4s50he had become a preacher. The pure and high sim- 
‘plicity of his thought, which, as one of its manifesta- 
tions, took shape in the good deeds that dropped silently 
from his hand, flowed also forth in speech. He uttered 
truths that wrought upon and moulded the lives of 
455those who heard him. His auditors, it may be, never 
suspected that Ernest, their own neighbor and familiar 
friend, was more than an ordinary man; least of all did 
Ernest himself suspect it; but, inevitably as the murmur 
of arivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth that no other 
460 human lips had spoken. 

When the people’s minds had had a little time to cool, 
they were ready enough to acknowledge their mistake 
in imagining a similarity between General Blood-and- 
Thunder’s truculent physiognomy and the benign visage 

4650n the mountain-side. But now, again, there were re- 
ports and many paragraphs in the newspapers, affirming 
that the likeness of the Great Stone Face had appeared 
upon the broad shoulders of a certain eminent statesman. 
He, like Mr. Gathergold and Old Blood-and-Thunder, 
470 was a native of the valley, but had left it in his early days, 
and taken up the trades of law and politics. Instead of 
the rich man’s wealth and the warrior’s sword, he had 


but a tongue, and it was mightier than both together. 
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So wonderfully eloquent was he, that whatever he might 
choose to say, his auditors had no choice but to believe 475 
him; wrong looked like right, and right like wrong; for 
when it pleased him, he could make a kind of illuminated 
fog with his mere breath, and obscure the natural day- 
light with it. His tongue, indeed, was a magic instru- 
ment: sometimes it rumbled like the thunder; sometimes 480 
it warbled like the sweetest music. It was the blast of 
war—the song of peace; and it seemed to have a heart 
in it, when there was no such matter. In good truth, 
he was a wondrous man; and when his tongue had ac- 
quired him all other imaginable success,—when it had 485 
been heard in halls of state, and in the courts of princes 
and potentates,—after it had made him known all over 
the world, even as a voice crying from shore to shore,—, 
it finally persuaded his countrymen to select him for the 
Presidency. Before this time,—indeed, as soon as he 490 
began to grow celebrated,—his admirers had found out . 
the resemblance between him and the Great Stone Face; 
and so much were they struck by it, that throughout the 
country this distinguished gentleman was known by the 
name of Old Stony Phiz. The phrase was considered as 495 
giving a highly favorable aspect to his political pros- 
pects; for, as is likewise the case with the Popedom, no- 
body ever becomes President without taking a name 
other than his own. 

While his friends were doing their best to make him 500 
President, Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, set out on a 
visit to the valley where he was born. Of course, he 
had no other object than to shake hands with his fellow- 
citizens, and neither thought nor cared about any effect 
which his progress through the country might have upon 505 
the election. Magnificent preparations were made to 
receive the illustrious statesman; a cavalcade of horse 
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men set forth to meet him at the boundary line of the 
state, and all the people left their business and gathered 
sioalong the wayside to see him pass. Among these was 
Ernest. Though more than once disappointed, as we 
have seen, he had such a hopeful and confiding nature, 
that he was always ready to believe in whatever seemed 
beautiful and good. He kept his heart continually 
’ 5150pen, and thus was sure to catch the blessing from on 
high, when it should come. So now again, as buoyantly 
as ever, he went forth to behold the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face. 
The cavalcade came prancing along the road, with a 
520 great clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, 
which rose up so dense and high that the visage of the 
mountain-side was completely hidden from Ernest’s 
eyes. All the great men of the neighborhood were there 
on horseback; militia officers, in uniform; the member 
525 of Congress; the sheriff of the county; the editors of the 
newspapers; and many a farmer, too, had mounted his 
patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon his back. It 
really was a very brilliant spectacle, especially as there 
were numerous banners flaunting over the cavalcade, on 
530some of which were gorgeous portraits of the illustrious 
statesman and the Great Stone Face, smiling familiarly 
at one another, like two brothers. If the pictures were 
to be trusted, the mutual resemblance, it must be con- | 
fessed, was marvellous. We must not forget to men- 
535tion that there was a band of music, which made the 
echoes of the mountains ring and reverberate with the 
loud triumph of its strains; so that airy and soul-thrill- 
ing melodies broke out among all the heights and hol- 
lows, as if every nook of his native valley had found a 
540 voice, to welcome the distinguished guest. But the 
grandest effect was when the far-off mountain precipice 
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flung back the music; for then the Great Stone. Face 
itself seemed to be swelling the triumphant chorus, in 
acknowledgment that, at length, the man of prophecy 
was come. 545 

All this while the people were throwing up their hats 
and shouting, with enthusiasm so contagious that the 
heart of Ernest kindled up, and he likewise threw up 
his hat, and shouted, as loudly as the loudest, ‘“Huzza 
for the great man! Huzza for Old Stony Phiz!” Buts50 | 
as yet he had not seen him. 

‘Here he is, now!” cried those who stood near Ernest. 
“There! There! Look at Old Stony Phiz and then at 
the Old Man of the Mountain, and see if they are not as 
like as two twin-brothers!” 555 

In the midst of all this gallant array, came an open 
barouche, drawn by four white horses; and in the ba- 
rouche, with his massive head uncovered, sat the illus- 
trious statesman, Old Stony Phiz himself. 

“Confess it,” said one of Ernest’s neighbors to him, 560 
“the Great Stone Face has met its match at last!” 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse- of 
the countenance which was bowing and smiling from the 
barouche, Ernest did fancy that there was a resemblance 
between it and the old familiar face upon the mountain- 505 
side. The brow, with its massive depth and loftiness, 
and all the other features, indeed, were boldly and 
strongly hewn, as if in emulation of a more than heroic, 
of a Titanic model. But the sublimity and stateliness, 
the grand expression of a divine sympathy, that illumi- 67 
nated the mountain visage, and etherealized its ponder- , 
ous granite substance into spirit, might here be sought in 
vain. Something had been originally left out, or had 
departed. And therefore the marvellously gifted states- 
man had always a weary gloom in the deep caverns of his 575 
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eyes,’as of a child that has outgrown its playthings, or a 
man of mighty faculties and little aims, whose life, with 
all its high performances, was vague and empty, because 
no high purpose had endowed it with reality. 
50 Still, Ernest’s neighbor was thrusting his elbows into 
his side, and pressing him for an answer. 
“Confess! confess! Is not he the very picture of | 
your Old Man of the Mountain?” 
“No!” said Ernest, bluntly, “I see little or no likeness ”’ 
sss  ‘’Then so much the worse for the Great Stone Face!” 


answered his neighbor; and again he set up a shout for 


Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and almost de- 
spondent; for this was the saddest of his disappoint- 

590 ments, to behold a man who might have fulfilled the 
prophecy, and had not willed to do so. Meantime, the 
cavalcade, the banners, the music, and the barouches 
swept past him, with the vociferous crowd in the rear, 
leaving the dust to settle down, and the Great Stone Face 

595 to be revealed again, with the grandeur that it had worn 
for untold centuries. 

“Lo, here I am, Ernest!’’ the benign lips seemed to 
say. ‘I have waited longer than thou, and am not yet 
weary. Fear not; the man will come.” 

60 The years hurried onward, treading in their haste on 
one another’s heels. And now they began to bring white 
hairs, and scatter them over the head of Ernest; they 
made reverend wrinkles across his forehead, and furrows 
in his cheeks. He was anaged man. But not in vain 

e605 had he grown old: more than the white hairs on his head 
were the sage thoughts in his mind; his wrinkles and fur- 
rows were inscriptions that Time had graved, and in 
which he had written legends of wisdom that had been 
tested by the tenor of a life. And Ernest had ceased to 
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be obscure. Unsought for, undesired, had come thesto 
fame which so many seek, and made him known in the 
great world, beyond the limits of the valley in which he 
had dwelt so quietly. College professors, and even the 
active men of cities, came from far to see and converse 
with Ernest; for the report had gone abroad that this 615 
simple husbandman had ideas unlike those of other men, 
not gained from books, but of a higher tone,—a tranquil 
and familiar majesty, as if he had been talking with the 
angels as his daily friends. Whether it were sage, 
statesman, or philanthropist, Ernest received these vis- 620 
itors with the gentle sincerity that had characterized 
him from boyhood, and spoke freely with them of what- 
ever came uppermost, or lay deepest in his heart or their 
own. While they talked together, his face would kindle, 
unawares, and shine upon them, as with a mild evening 625 
light. Pensive with the fullness of such discourse, his 
guests took leave and went their way; and, passing up 
the valley, paused to look at the Great Stone Face, 
imagining that they had seen its likeness in a human 
countenance, but could not remember where. 630 
While Ernest had been growing up and growing old, 
a bountiful Providence had granted a new poet to this 
earth. He, likewise, was a native of the valley, but had 
spent the greater part of his life at a distance from that 
romantic region, pouring out his sweet music amid the 635 
bustle and din of cities. Often, however, did the moun- 
tains which had been familiar to him in his childhood 
lift their snowy peaks into the clear atmosphere of his 
poetry. Neither was the Great Stone Face forgotten, 
for the poet had celebrated it in an ode, which was grand 640 
enough to have been uttered by its own majestic lips. 
This man of genius, we may say, had come down from 
heaven with wonderful endowments. If he sang of a 
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mountain, the eyes of all mankind beheld a mightier 

645 grandeur reposing on its breast, or soaring to its sum- 
mit, than had before been seen there. If his theme weres 
a lovely lake, a celestial smile had now been thrown over 
it, to gleam forever on its surface. If it were the vast 
old sea, even the deep immensity of its dread bosom 

650seemed to swell the higher, as if moved by the emotions 
of the song. Thus the world assumed another and a 
better aspect from the hour that the poet blessed it with 
his happy eyes. The Creator had bestowed him, as the 
last, best touch to his own handiwork. Creation was 

655not finished till the poet came to interpret and so com- 
plete it. 

The effect was no less high and beautiful, when his 
human brethren were the subject of his verse. The man 
or woman, sordid with the common dust of life, who 

esocrossed his daily path, and the little child who played 
in it, were glorified if he beheld them in his mood of po- 
etic faith. He showed the golden links of the great 
chain that intertwined them with an angelic kindred; 
he brought out the hidden traits of a celestial birth that © 

665made them worthy of such kin. Some, indeed, there 
were, who thought to show the soundness of their judg- 
ment by affirming that all the beauty and dignity of the 
natural world existed only in the poet’s fancy. Let such 
men speak for themselves, who undoubtedly appear to 

e7ohave been spawned forth by Nature with a contempt- 
uous bitterness; she having plastered them up out of her 
refuse stuff, after all the swine were made. As respects 
all things else, the poet’s ideal was the truest truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. He 
em read them, after his customary toil, seated on the bench 
' before his cottage door, where, for such a length of time 

he had filled his repose with thought, by gazing at the 
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Great Stone Face. And now, as he read stanzas that 
caused the soul to thrill within him, he lifted his eyes to 
the vast countenance beaming on him so benignantly. 680 

“Oh, majestic friend,” he murmured, addressing the 
Great Stone Face, ‘‘is not this man worthy to resemble 
thee?”’ 

The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt soess 
far away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had medi- 
tated much upon his character, until he deemed nothing 
so desirable as to meet this man, whose untaught wis- 
dom walked hand in hand with the noble simplicity of 
his life. One summer morning, therefore, he took pas- 690 
sage by the railroad, and, in the decline of the afternoon, 
alighted from the cars at no great distance from Ernest’s 
cottage. The great hotel, which had formerly been the 
palace of Mr. Gathergold, was close at hand, but the 
poet, with his carpet-bag on his arm, inquired at once 695 
where Ernest dwelt, and was resolved to be accepted as 
his guest. 

Approaching the door, he there found the good old 
man, holding a volume in his hand, which alternately 
he read, and then, with a finger between the leaves, 700 
looked lovingly at the Great Stone Face. 

“Good evening,” said the poet. ‘‘Can you give a trav- 
eller a night’s lodging?”’ 

““Willingly,”” answered Ernest; and then he added, 
smiling, ‘‘Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face 7s 
look so hospitably at a stranger.” 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he 
and Ernest talked together. Often had the poet held 
intercourse with the wittiest and the wisest, but never 
before with a man like Ernest, whose thoughts and feel- 710 
ings gushed up with such a natural freedom, and who 
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made great truths so familiar by his simple utterance of 
them. Angels, as had been so often said, seemed to 
have wrought with him at his labor in the fields; angels 
715seemed to have sat with him by the fireside; and, dwell- 
ing with angels as friend with friends, he had imbibed 
the sublimity of their ideas, and imbued it with the sweet 
and lowly charm of household words. So thought the . 
poet. And Ernest, on the other hand, was moved and 
q agitated by the living images which the poet flung out of 
his mind, and which peopled all the air about the cottage 
door with shapes of beauty, both gay and pensive. The 
sympathies of these two men instructed them with a 
profounder sense than either could have attained alone. 
725 Their minds accorded into one strain, and made delight- 
ful music which neither of them could have claimed as 
all his own, nor distinguished his own share from the 
other’s. They led one another, as it were, into a high 
pavilion of their thoughts, so remote, and hitherto so 
730 dim, that they had never entered it before, and so beau- 
tiful that they desired to be there always. 

As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that the 
Great Stone Face was bending forward to listen too. 
He gazed earnestly into the poet’s glowing eyes. 

7233 ‘Who are you, my strangely gifted guest?”’ he said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest had 
been reading. 

“You have read these poems,” said he. ‘You know 
me, then,—for I wrote them.”’ 

mo Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest 
examined the poet’s features; then turned towards the 
Great Stone Face; then back, with an uncertain aspect, 
to his guest. But his countenance fell; he shook his 
head, and sighed. 

745 ‘‘Wherefore are you sad?” sneeires the poet. 
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“Because,” replied Ernest, ‘‘all through life I have 
awaited the fulfilment of a prophecy; and, when I read 
these poems, I hoped that it might be fulfilled in you.” 

“You hoped,” answered the poet, faintly smiling, 
“to find in me the likeness of the Great Stone Face. And 750 
you are disappointed, as formerly with Mr. Gathergold, 

and old Blood-and-Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz. Yes, 

' Ernest, itis my doom. You must add my name to the 
illustrious three, and record another failure of your 
hopes. For—in shame and sadness do I speak it, Er- 755 
nest—I am not worthy to be typified by yonder benign 
and majestic image.” 

“And why?” asked Ernest. He pointed to the vol- 
ume:—‘‘Are not those thoughts divine?” 

“They have a strain of the Divinity,” replied the poet. 760 
“You can hear in them the far-off echo of a heavenly 
song. But my life, dear Ernest, has not corresponded 
with my thought. I have had grand dreams, but they 
have been only dreams, because I have lived—and that, 
too, by my own choice—among poor and mean realities. 765 
Sometimes even—shall I dare to say it?—I lack faith in 
the grandeur, the beauty, and the goodness, which my 
own works are said to have made more evident in nature 
and in human life. Why, then, pure seeker of the good 
and true, shouldst thou hope to find me, in yonder 770 
image of the divine!”’ 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with tears. 
So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent 
custom, Ernest was to discourse to an assemblage of the775 
‘neighboring inhabitants, in the open air. He and the 
poet, arm in arm, still talking together as they went 
along, proceeded to the spot. It was a small nook 
among the hills, with a gray precipice behind, the stern 


Ste 
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70front of which was relieved by the pleasant foliage of 
many creeping plants, that made a tapestry for the naked 
rock, by hanging their festoons from all its rugged angles. 
At a small elevation above the ground, set in a rich 
framework of verdure, there appeared a niche, spacious 
75 enough to admit a human figure, with freedom for such 
gestures as spontaneously accompany earnest thought 
and genuine emotion. Into this natural pulpit Ernest 
ascended, and threw a look of familiar kindness around 
upon his audience. They stood, or sat, or reclined upon 
m0the grass, as seemed good to each, with the departing 
sunshine falling obliquely over them, and mingling its 
subdued cheerfulness with the solemnity of a grove of 
ancient trees, beneath and amid the boughs of which the 
golden rays were constrained to pass. In another direc- 
795 tion was seen the Great Stone Face,with the same cheer, 
combined with the same solemnity, in its benignant 
aspect. 
Ernest began to speak, giving the people of what was 
in his heart and mind. His words had power, because 
so they accorded with his thoughts; and his thoughts had 
reality and depth, because they harmonized with the life 
which he had always lived. It was not mere breath 
that this preacher uttered; they were the words of life, 
because a life of good deeds and holy love was melted 
so5into them. Pearls, pure and rich, had been dissolved 
into this precious draught. The poet, as he listened, 
felt that the being and character of Ernest were a nobler 
strain of poetry than he had ever written. His eyes 
glistening with tears, he gazed reverentially at the ven- 
erable man, and said within himself that never was there 
an aspect so worthy of a prophet and a sage as that mild, 
sweet, thoughtful countenance, with the glory of white 
hair diffused about it. At a distance, but distinctly to 
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be seen, high up in the golden light of the setting sun, 
appeared the Great Stone Face, with hoary mists 815 
around it, like the white hairs around the brow of Er- 
nest. Its look of grand beneficence seemed to embrace 
the world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which 
he was about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a gran- 82 
deur of expression, so imbued with benevolence, that the 
poet, by an irresistible impulse, threw his arms aloft, 
and shouted :— . 

“Behold! behold! Ernest is himself the likeness of the 
Great Stone Face!” . 825 
Then all the people looked, and saw that what the 

deep-sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was ful- 
filled. But Ernest, having finished what he had to say, 
took the poet’s arm, and walked slowly homeward, still 
hoping that some wiser and better man than himself 30 
would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to 
Tue GREAT STONE FACE. 


THE GRAY CHAMPION 


There was once a time when New England groaned 
under the actual pressure of heavier wrongs than those 
threatened ones which brought on the Revolution. James 
II., the bigoted successor of Charles the Voluptuous, had 
annulled the charters of all the colonies and sent a harsh 5 
and unprincipled soldier to take away our liberties and 
endanger our religion. The administration of Sir Ed- 
mund Andros lacked scarcely a single characteristic of 
tyranny—a governor and council holding office from 
the king and wholly independent of the country; laws 10 
made and taxes levied without concurrence of the peo- 
ple, immediate or by their representatives ; the rights 
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of private citizens violated and the titles of all landed 
property declared void; the voice of complaint stifled 
by restrictions on the press; and finally, disaffection 
overawed by the first band of mercenary troops that 
ever marched on our free soil. For two years our an- 
cestors were kept in sullen submission by that filial 
love which had invariably secured their allegiance to 
the mother-country, whether its head chanced to be a 
Parliament, Protector or popish monarch. Till these 
evil times, however, such allegiance had been merely 
nominal, and the colonists had ruled themselves, enjoy- 
ing far more freedom than is even yet the privilege of 
the native subjects of Great Britain. 

At length a rumor reached our shores that the prince of 
Orange had ventured on an enterprise the success of 
which would be the triumph of civil and religious rights 
and the salvation of New England. It was but a doubt- 
ful whisper; it might be false or the attempt might 
fail, and in either case the man that stirred against 
King James would lose his head. Still, the intelligence 
produced a marked effect. The people smiled myste- 
riously in the streets and threw bold glances at their 
oppressors, while far and wide there was a subdued and 
silent agitation, as if the slightest signal would rouse the 
whole land from its sluggish despondency. Aware of 
their danger, the rulers resolved to avert it by an im- 
posing display of strength, and perhaps to confirm their 
despotism by yet harsher measures. 

One afternoon in April, 1689, Sir Edmund Andros and 
his favorite councillors, being warm with wine, assem- 
bled the red-coats of the governor’s guard and made 
their appearance in the streets of Boston. The sun 
was near setting when the march commenced. The 
roll of the drum at that unquiet crisis seemed to go 
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through the streets less as the martial music of the 
soldiers than as a muster-call to the inhabitants them- 
selves. A multitude by various avenues assembled in 
King street, which was destined to be the scene, nearly 
a century afterward, of another encounter between the 
troops of Britain and a people struggling against 
her tyranny. 

Though more than sixty years had elapsed since the 
Pilgrims came, this crowd of their descendants still 
showed the strong and sombre features of their char- 
acter perhaps more strikingly in such a stern emergency 
than on happier occasions. There was the sober garb, 
the general severity of mien, the gloomy but undis- 
mayed expression, the scriptural forms of speech and 
the confidence in Heaven’s blessing on a righteous cause 
which would have marked a band of the original Puri- 
tans when threatened by some peril of the wilderness. 
Indeed, it was not yet time for the old spirit to be ex- 
tinct, since there were men in the street that day who 
had worshipped there beneath the trees before a house 
was reared to the God for whom they had become exiles. 
Old soldiers of the Parliament were here, too, smiling 
grimly at. the thought that their aged arms might strike 
another blow against the house of Stuart. Here, also, 
were the veterans of King Philip’s war, who had burned 
villages and slaughtered young and old with pious fierce- 
ness while the godly souls throughout the land were 
helping them with prayer. Several ministers were 
scattered among the crowd, which, unlike all other 
mobs, regarded them with such reverence as if there 
were sanctity in their very garments. These holy men 
exerted their influence to quiet the people, but not to 
disperse them. 

Meantime, the purpose of the governor in disturbing 
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the peace of the town at a period when the slightest 
commotion might throw the country into a ferment was 
almost the universal subject of inquiry, and variously 
explained. 

3 ‘Satan will strike his master-stroke presently,” cried 
some, ‘“‘because he knoweth that his time is short. All 
our godly pastors are to be dragged to prison. We shall 
see them at a Smithfield fire in King street.” 

Hereupon the people of each parish gathered closer 

% round their minister, who looked calmly upward and 
assumed a more apostolic dignity, as well befitted a can- 
didate for the highest honor of his profession—a crown 
of martyrdom. It was actually fancied at that period 
that New England might have a John Rogers of her own 

gto take the place of that worthy in the Primer. : 

“The pope of Rome has given orders for a new St. Bar- 
tholomew,’’ cried others. ‘‘ We are to be massacred, man 
and male-child.”’ 

Neither was this rumor wholly discredited, although 

100 the wiser class believed the governor’s object somewhat 
less atrocious. His predecessor under the old charter, 
Bradstreet, a venerable companion of the first settlers, 
was known to be intown. There were grounds for con- 
jecturing that Sir Edmund Andros intended at once to 

105 Strike terror by a parade of military force and to con- 
found the opposite faction by possessing himself of 
their chief. 

“Stand firm for the old charter-governor!”’ shouted 
the crowd, seizing upon the idea—‘‘the good old Gov- 

noernor Bradstreet!” - 

While this cry was at the loudest the people were sur- 
prised by the well-known figure of Governor Bradstreet 
himself, a patriarch of nearly ninety, who appeared on 
the elevated steps of a door and with a characteristic 
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mildness besought them to submit to the constituted 151 
authorities. 

“My children,” concluded this venerable person, ‘do 
nothing rashly. Cry not aloud, but pray for the welfare 
of New England and expect patiently what the Lord 
will do in this matter.” 120 

The event was soon to be decided. All this time the 
roll of the drum had been approaching through Cornhill, 
louder and deeper, till with reverberations from house 
to house and the regular tramp of martial footsteps it 
burst into the street. A double rank of soldiers made 125 
their appearance, occupying the whole breadth of the 
passage, with shouldered matchlocks and matches burn- 
ing, so as to present a row of fires in the dusk. Their 
steady march was like the progress of a machine that 
would roll irresistibly over everything in its way. Next, 130 
moving slowly, with a confused clatter of hoofs on the 
pavement, rode a party of mounted gentlemen, the cen- 
tral figure being Sir Edmund Andros, elderly, but erect 
and soldier-like. Those around him were his favorite 
councillors and the bitterest foes of New England. At135 
his right hand rode Edward Randolph, our arch-enemy, 
that ‘blasted wretch,” as Cotton Mather calls him, who 
achieved the downfall of our ancient government and 
was followed with a sensible curse through life and to 
his grave. On the other side was Bullivant, scattering 140 
jests and mockery as he rode along. Dudley came 
behind with a downcast look, dreading, as well he might, 
to meet the indignant gaze of the people, who beheld 
him, their only countryman by birth, among the op- 
pressors of his native land. The captain of a frigate in 145 
the harbor and two or three civil officers under the 
Crown were also there. But the figure which most at- 
tracted the public eye and stirred up the deepest feeling 
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was the Episcopal clergyman of King’s Chapel. riding 
150 haughtily among the magistrates in his priestly vest- 

~ ments, the fitting representative of prelacy and perse- 
cution, the union of Church and State, and all those 
abominations which had driven the Puritans to the 
wilderness. Another guard of soldiers, in double rank, 

155 brought up the rear. 

The whole scene was a picture of the condition of New | 
England, and its moral, the deformity of any govern- 
ment that does not grow out of the nature of things 
and the character of the people—on one side the religious 

160 multitude with their sad visages and dark attire, and 
on the other the group of despotic rulers with the high 
churchman in the midst and here and there a crucifix 
at their bosoms, all magnificently clad, flushed with 
wine, proud of unjust authority and scoffing at the uni- 

165 versal groan. And the mercenary soldiers, waiting but 
the word to deluge the street with blood, showed the 
only means by which obedience could be secured. 

“O Lord of hosts,’ cried a voice among the crowd, 
“provide a champion for thy people!” 

170 This ejaculation was loudly uttered, and served as a 
herald’s cry to introduce a remarkable personnage. The 
crowd had rolled back, and were now huddled together 
nearly at the extremity of the street, while the soldiers 
had advanced no more than a third of its length. The 

Ww intervening space was empty—a paved solitude between 
lofty edifices which threw almost a twilight shadow over 
it. Suddenly there was seen the figure of an ancient 
man who seemed to have emerged from among the peo- 
ple and was walking by himself along the centre of the 

tostreet to confront the armed band. He wore the old 
Puritan dress—a dark coat and a steeple-crowned hat 
in the fashion of at least fifty years before, with a heavy 
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sword upon his thigh, but a staff in his hand to assist 
the tremulous gait of age. 

When at some distance from the multitude, the old 185 
man turned slowly round, displaying a face of antique 
majesty rendered doubly venerable by the hoary beard 
that descended on his breast. He made a gesture at 
once of encouragement and warning, then turned again 
and resumed his way. 190 

‘Who is this gray patriarch?” asked the young men 
of their sires. 

“Who is this venerable brother?” asked the old men 
among themselves. 

But none could make reply. The fathers of the peo- 195 
ple, those of fourscore years and upward, were disturbed, 
deeming it strange that they should forget one of such 
evident authority whom they must have known in their 
early days, the associate of Winthrop and all the old 
councillors, giving laws and making prayers and leading 20 
them against the savage. The elderly men ought to 
have remembered him, too, with locks as gray in their 
youth as their own were now. And the young! How 
could he have passed so utterly from their memories— 
that hoary sire, the relic of long-departed times, whose 205 
awful benediction had surely been bestowed on their 
uncovered heads in childhood? ; 

“Whence did he come? What is his purpose? Who 
can this old man be?” whispered the wondering crowd. 

Meanwhile, the venerable stranger, staff in hand, was 210 
pursuing his solitary walk along the centre of the street. 
As he drew near the advancing soldiers, and as the roll or 
their drum came full upon his ear, the old man raised 
himself to a loftier mien, while the decrepitude of age 
seemed to fall from his shoulders, leaving him in gray 215 
but unbroken dignity. Now he marched onward with 
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a warrior’s step, keeping time to the military music. 
Thus the aged form advanced on one side and the whole 
parade of soldiers and magistrates on the other, till, 

220 When scarcely twenty yards remained between, the old 
man grasped his staff by the middle and held it before 
him like a leader’s truncheon. 

“Stand!”’ cried he. 

The eye, the face and attitude of command, the solemn 

25 yet warlike peal of that voice—fit either to rule a host in 
the battle-field or be raised to God in prayer—were 
irresistible. At the old man’s word and outstretched 
arm the roll of the drum was hushed at once and the 
advancing line stood still. A tremulous enthusiasm 

20seized upon the multitude. That stately form, com- 
bining the leader and the saint, so gray, so dimly seen, 
in such an ancient garb, could only belong to some old 
champion of the righteous cause whom the oppressor’s 
drum had summoned from his grave. They raised a 

235shout of awe and exultation, and looked for the deliv- 
erance of New England. 

The governor and the gentlemen of his party, per- 
ceiving themselves brought to an unexpected stand, 
rode hastily forward, as if they would have pressed 

#otheir snorting and affrighted horses right against the 
hoary apparition. He, however, blenched not a step, 
but, glancing his severe eye round the group, which half 
encompassed him, at last bent it sternly on Sir Edmund 
Andros. One would have thought that the dark old 

245man was chief ruler there, and that the governor and 
council with soldiers at their back, representing the 
whole power and authority of the Crown, had no alter- 
native but obedience. 

‘““What does this old fellow here?” cried Edward Ran- 

20dolph, fiercely—‘‘On, Sir Edmund!. Bid the soldiers 
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forward, and give the dotard the same choice that you 
give all his countrymen—to stand aside or be trampled 
On 

“Nay, nay! Let us show respect to the good grand- 
sire,’ said Bullivant, laughing. ‘‘See you not he is255 
some old round-headed dignitary who hath lain asleep 
these thirty years and knows nothing of the change of 
times? Doubtless he thinks to put us down with a 
proclamation in Old Noll’s name.” 

“Are you mad, old man?” demanded Sir Edmund 260 
Andros, in loud and harsh tones. ‘‘ How dare you stay 
the march of King James’s governor?” 

“T have stayed the march of a king himself ere now,” 
replied the gray figure, with stern composure. “I am 
here, Sir Governor, because the cry of an oppressed peo- 265 
ple hath disturbed me in my secret place, and, beseech- 
ing this favor earnestly of the Lord, it was vouchsafed 
me to appear once again on earth in the good old cause 
of his saints. And what speak ye of James? There is 
no longer a popish tyrant on the throne of England, 270 
and by to-morrow noon his name shall be a by-word in 
this very street, where ye would make it a word of terror. 
Back, thou that wast a governor, back! With this night 
thy power is ended. To-morrow, the prison! Back 
lest I foretell the scaffold!” 275 

The people had been drawing nearer and nearer and 
drinking in the words of their champion, who spoke in 
accents long disused, like one unaccustomed to converse 
except with the dead of many years ago. But his voice 
stirred their souls. They confronted the soldiers, not 280 
wholly without arms and ready to convert the very stones 
of the street into deadly weapons. Sir Edmund An- 
dros looked at the old man; then he cast his hard and 
cruel eye over the multitude and beheld them burning 
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oss with that lurid wrath so difficult to kindle or to quench, 
and again he fixed his gaze on the aged form which 
stood obscurely in an open space where neither friend 
nor foe had thrust himself. What were his thoughts 
he uttered no word which might discover, but, whether 

20the oppressor were overawed by the Gray Champion's 
look or perceived his peril in the threatening attitude 
of the people, it is certain that he gave back and ordered 
his soldiers to commence a slow and guarded retreat. 
Before another sunset the governor and all that rode 

2580 proudly with him were prisoners, and long ere it 
was known that James had abdicated King William 
was proclaimed throughout New England. 

But where was the Gray Champion? Some reported 
that when the troops had gone from King street and the 

300 people were thronging tumultuously in their rear, Brad- 
street, the aged governor, was seen to embrace a form 
more aged than his own. Others soberly affirmed that 
while they marvelled at the venerable grandeur of his 
aspect the old man had faded from their eyes, melting 

305 slowly into the hues of twilight, till where he stood there 
was an empty space. But all agreed that the hoary 
shape was gone. The men of that generation watched 
for his reappearance in sunshine and in twilight, but 
never saw him more, nor knew when his funeral passed 

310nor where his gravestone was. 

And who was the Gray Champion? Perhaps his name 
might be found in the records of that stern court of 
justice which passed a sentence too mighty for the age, 
but glorious in all after-times for its humbling lesson to 

315 the monarch and its high example to the subject. I 
have heard that whenever the descendants of the Puri- 
tans are to show the spirit of their sires the old man 
appears again, When eighty years had passed, he 
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walked once more in King street. Five years later, 
in the twilight of an April morning, he stood on the 32 
green beside the meeting-house at Lexington where now 
the obelisk of granite with a slab of slate inlaid com- 
memorates the first-fallen of the Revolution. And when 
our fathers were toiling at the breastwork on Bunker’s 
Hill, all through that night the old warrior walked his 32% 
rounds. Long, long may it be ere he comes again! 
His hour is one of darkness and adversity and peril. 
But should domestic tyranny oppress us or the invad- 
er’s step pollute our soil, still may the Gray Champion 
come! for he is the type of New England’s hereditary 330 
spirit, and his shadowy march on the eve of danger 
must ever be the pledge that New England’s sons will 
vindicate their ancestry. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


John Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker poet, was born 
at Haverhill, Massachusetts, December 17, 1807. His 
parents were in humble circumstances and, unlike the 
other eminent New England writers, what education he 
secured was through his own efforts. He may properly 
be called a self-made man. Although the Whittier 
household was a poor one, and Whittier was not sur- 
rounded from his infancy with both books and pictures, 
and although he cannot properly be said to have “‘in- 
herited a culture cloak of seven generations,’’ yet there 
was something of a genuine refinement in the simple 
home, something of true dignity and poise in the So- 
ciety of Friends to which he belonged, which even those 
other homes with their superior advantages did not pos- 
sess to a greater degree. 

There were not many books in the Whittier home, but 
those few were well thumbed by the poet. Others he 
borrowed and read, and it was the volume of Burns 
which he thus obtained from his schoolmaster, Joshua 
Coffin, which fired the youth’s imagination and first 
turned his thoughts to poetry. It was from this same 
schoolmaster, the teacher of the district school, that 
Whittier received a large part of his schooling. He 
worked on his father’s farm in the summer, or assisted in 
making shoes in the winter. The work seems to have 
been distasteful and arduous to the boy, who was always 
delicate, but there is no evidence that he was dissatisfied 
or reluctant in it. 

Whittier began to write poetry soon after he became 
acquainted with Burns, and naturally enough his early 
poems are patterned very much after the style of the 
Scotch bard. He did not say anything about his po- 
etic aspirations, and kept his writings hid in the garret. 
In 1825 his sister, Mary, discovered the poem, The Ex- 
ale’s Departure, and thinking the verses excellent sent 
them to the weekly paper at Newburyport, near Haver- 
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hill. William Lloyd Garrison, with whom Whittier was 
later so closely associated, was in charge of the paper, 
and was so struck with the merits of the poem that he 
published it with a very favorable criticism, asking for 
the name and whereabouts of the young poet, the poem 
having been signed, ‘“‘W. Haverhill, June 1, 1826." The 
paper containing the poem was cast into the field where 
Whittier was working, and the poet confessed that he 
never again experienced such raptures as he felt when he 
saw his poem in the corner of the paper. When Garri- 
son discovered the poet, he went to his home and per- 
suaded his father to allow him to go to Haverhill to at- 
tend a newly opened academy. The father objected, 
and it was only at his mother’s solicitation that Whittier 
was allowed to go, after he had earned the money to pay 
his expenses by making slippers. He attended the 
academy for two terms, and during the time contrib- 
uted poems regularly to the Haverhill Gazette. 

When Whittier left the academy in 1828, he assumed 
the editorship of the American Manufacturer, in Boston. 
In 1830 he edited the Haverhill Gazette, and the next 
year went to Hartford to take charge of the New Eng- 
land Review. That same year he published his first vol- 
ume of poems, Legends of New England, which did 
not give evidence of great poetic genius, and of which 
the poet was later somewhat ashamed. 

Whittier’s early friend, Garrison, had become a promi- 
nent anti-slavery agitator, and in 1833 Whittier wrote 
the anti-slavery pamphlet which expressed his sym- 
pathy with Garrison and enlisted him as an abolitionist. 
In the same year he went down to Philadelphia as a 
delegate to the National Anti-Slavery Society. From 
this convention the whole organized anti-slavery move- 
ment came, and Whittier said later that he was prouder 
to see his name signed to the declaration they adopted 
than to see it on the title page of any of his works. 

He now began his work in earnest, wrote intense anti- 
slavery poems and was appointed secretary of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society. . Later he became editor of 
the Pennsylvania Freeman, in Philadelphia, The move- 
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ment was extremely unpopular, and, Whittier was often 
forced to face angry mobs. In 1838 his office was 
burned. But Whittier was undaunted, and lived to see 
his cause triumph. The war poems do not repre- 
sent the poet at his best, although they reveal the strong 
feelings of the man, and since the interest attached to the 
events which occasioned them is gone, they are little 
read. 

In 1840 Whittier’s health became so poor that he sev- 
ered his connection with his paper and went to Ames- 
bury to join his mother and sister, who had removed 
there after the death of the father,to be near the meet- 
ing-house. This place remained his home until his death. 
The poet never married, but he loved a quiet home, and 
the life which he enjoyed here with his mother, his be- 
loved sister, Elizabeth, and a maiden aunt, was truly 
beautiful. 

Whittier always considered himself more of a reformer 
than a poet, and it was not until 1857 that he began 
to turn to truly literary work. It was his ill health and 
the enforcedrest at home which, even then, led him to turn 
from active affairs to writing poetry. In 1857 he began 
to publish poems in the Ailantic Monthly, which was 
newly established. From this time until his death, 
although he continued always to take an active interest 
in events, he gave his mind largely to poetry. 

He is remembered best by Snow-Bound, which gives 
a beautiful picture of the poet’s own home life, and 
preserves the early New England customs. Vozces of 
Freedom, National Lyrics, The Tent on the Beach, Songs 
of Labor, At Sundown, are among his best-known books, 
and Maud Muller, Barbara Frietchie, Skipper Ireson’s 
Ride, Barclay of Ury, In School Days, Among the Hulls, 
and Telling the Bees, are among his most popular poems. 

Whittier continued in full possession of all his powers 
until his death, and his little volume, At Sundown, 
published in 1890, contains some of his most beautiful 
poems. While writing at Hampton Falls near his home, 
the poet suffered a paralytic stroke, and died five days 
afterwards, September 7, 1892. He was buried with 
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simple and becoming ceremonies in the Amesbury bury- 
ing-ground, with the loved ones who had formed the 
circle around the fireplace in Snow-Bound. 

The sincerity and earnestness of Whittier’s work are 
qualities that have especially endeared him to all serious 
readers. What seems sometimes to be a defective ear 
can easily be forgiven the man who has the power of 
making such a simple, unassuming appeal to the heart. 
It would probably be correct to say that Whittier’s 
greatness lay in his ability to make use in his poetry 
of the life and legends of his native New England. 

(A short life of Whittier by Richard Burton appears in the 
Beacon Biographies; a more extended one by his literary ex- 


ecutor, Samuel T. Pickard, is to be found in Life and Letters 
of Fohn Greenleaf Whittier.) 
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BARCLAY OF URY 


Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 
Rode the Laird of Ury; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 
Pressed the mob in fury. 


Flouted him the drunken churl, 
Jeered at him the serving-girl, 
Prompt to please her master; 
And the begging carlin, late 
Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 
Cursed him as he passed her. 


Yet, with calm and stately mien, 

Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding; 

And, to all he saw and heard, 

Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 


Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 
Loose and free and froward; 
Quoth the foremost, “Ride him down! 
Push him! prick him! through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward!” 


But from out the thickening crowd 
Cried a sudden voice and loud: 
“Barclay! Ho! a Barclay!” 
[284] 
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And the old man, at his side, 
Saw a comrade, battle tried, 
Scarred and sunburned darkly; 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud: ‘‘God save us, 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen’s blood, 

With the brave Gustavus?” 


“Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord; 
“Put it up, I pray thee: 
Passive to His holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 
Even though He slay me. 


“Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are needed.” 
Marvelled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, . 

Now so meekly pleaded. 


““Woe’s the day,” he sadly said, 

With a slowly shaking head, 
And a look of pity; 

“Ury’s honest lord reviled, 

Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city! 


“Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 
And his Walloon lancers, 
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Smiting through their midst we’ll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 
To these boyish prancers!’’ 


“Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 

Like beginning, like the end:” 
Quoth the Laird of Ury, 

“Is the sinful servant more 

Than his gracious Lord who bore 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry? 


“Give me joy that in His name 
I can bear, with patient frame, 
All these vain ones offer; 
While for them He suffereth long, 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer? 


“Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen, 
Riding out-from Aberdeen, 
With bared heads, to meet me. 


““When each goodwife, o’er and o-er, 
Blessed me as I passed her door; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down, — 
Smiled on him who bore renown 

From red fields of slaughter. 


“Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 


Hard the old friend’s falling off, 
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Hard to learn forgiving: 
But the Lord His own rewards, 
And His love with theirs accords, 
Warm and fresh and living. 


“Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking; 
Knowing God's own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest 

For the full day-breaking!”’ 


So the Laird of Ury said, 

Turning slow his horse’s head 

_ Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron grates, he,heard 

Poor disciples of the Word . 
Preach of Christ arisen! 


Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 

Of thy day of trial; 
Every age on him, who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways, 
Pours its sevenfold vial. 


Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 
O’er the rabble’s laughter; 
And, while Hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 
Of the good hereafter. 


Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
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In the world’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 

Reap the harvests yellow. 


Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 

From the Future borrow; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 

Paint the golden morrow! 


eae 

By : SNOW-BOUND 

\ N A WINTER IDYL 
“As the Spirits of Darkness be stronger in the dark, so good 
Spirits which be Angels of Light are augmented not only by 
the Divine Light of the Sun, but also by our common Wood 
Fire: and as the Celestial Fire drives away dark spirits, so also 


this our Fire of Wood doth the same.’—Cor. AGRIPPA, Occult 
Philosophy, Book I, ch. v. 


“Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow; and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm.” 


Emerson, The Snow-Siorm. 


The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 
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Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

-It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, © 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east; we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,— 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 


Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows: 


Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 
Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 
As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow; 
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And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake and pellicle 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvelous shapes; strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crip stood, 

Or garden-wall or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile See 
A fenceless drift what once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


A prompt, decisive man, no breath 

Our father wasted: ‘‘Boys, a path!” 
Well pleased (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 
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Our buskins on our feet we drew; 
With mittened hands, and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through; 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal: we had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 
And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 
We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about; 
The cock his lusty greeting said, 
And forth his speckled harem led; 
The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked; | 
The hornéd patriarch of the sheep 
Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 


All day the gusty north-wind bore 

The loosened drift its breath before; 

Low circling round its southern zone, 

The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 

To the savage air, no social smoke 

Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 

A solitude made more intense 

By dreary-voicéd elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
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The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 
Beyond the circle of our hearth: 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 
We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been. to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 


As night drew on, and, from the crest 

Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 

The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 

From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled with care our nightly stack 

Of wood against the chimney-back,— 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 

While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
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The crane and pendent trammels showed, 
“The Turk’s heads on the andirons glowed ; 

While childish fancy, prompt to tell 

The meaning of the miracle, 

Whispered the old rhyme: ‘Under the tree, 140 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 

There the witches are making tea.” 


The moon above the eastern wood 

Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 

Transfigured in the silver flood, 145 
Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 

Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 

Took shadow, or the somber green 

Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 

' Against the whiteness at their back. 150 
For such a world and such a night 

Most fitting that unwarming light, 

Which only seemed where’er it fell 

To make the coldness visible. 


Shut in from all the world without, 155 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 

Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 160 
And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed, 

The house-dog on his paws outspread 165 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 
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_ And, for the winter fireside meet, 


Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north-wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change!—with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day, 
How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 
Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now,— 
The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still; 
Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 
We tread the paths their feet have worn. 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 
We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o’er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor! 
Yet Love will dream and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
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That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 


Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own! 


’ 


We sped the time with stories old, 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told, 
Or stammered from our school-book lore 
“The chief of Gambia’s golden shore.” 
How often since, when all the land 
Was clay in Slavery’s shaping hand, 
As if a trumpet call, I’ve heard 
Dame Mercy Warren’s rousing word: 
“‘Does not the voice of reason cry, 

Claim the first right which Nature gave, 
From the red scourge of bondage fly 

Nor deign to live a burdened slave!” 
Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side; 
Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp; 
Lived o’er the old idyliic ease 
Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock trees; 
Again for him the moonlight shone 
On Norman cap and bodiced zone; 
Again he heard the violin play 
Which led the village dance away, 
And mingled in its merry whirl 
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“The grandam and the laughing girl, 


Or, nearer home, our steps he led 

Where Salisbury’s level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee; 

Where merry mowers, ‘hale and strong, 

Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths along 
The low green prairies of the sea. 

We shared the fishing off Boar’s Head, 
And round the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil’on the driftwood coals; 

The chowder on the sand-beach made, 

Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot, 

With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. 

We heard the tales of witchcraft old, 

And dream and sigh and marvel told 

To sleepy listeners as they lay 

Stretched idly on the salted hay, 

Adrift along the winding shores, 

When favoring breezes deigned to blow 
The square sail of the gundalow, 
And idle lay the useless oars. 


Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cochecho town, 
And how her own great-uncle bore 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 
So rich and picturesque and free 
(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways), 
The story of her early days,— 
She made us welcome to her home; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room; 
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We stole with her a frightened look 

At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
‘Through all the simple country-side; 

We heard the hawks at twilight play 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 

The loon’s weird laughter far away; 

We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 
The ducks’ black squadron anchored lay, 
And heard the wild geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 
Then, haply, with a look more grave, 
And soberer tone, some tale she gave 
From painful Sewel’s ancient tome, 
Beloved in every Quaker home, 

Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom, 

Or Chalkley’s Journal, old and quaint,— 
Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint !— 
Who, when the dreary calms prevailed, 
And water-butt and bread-cask failed, 
And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 

His portly presence, mad for food, 

With dark hints muttered under breath 
Of casting lots for life or death, 

Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies, 

To be himself the sacrifice. 

Then, suddenly, as if to save 

The good man from his living grave, ' 

A ripple on the water grew, 


A school of porpoise flashed in view. 
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“Take, eat,’”’ he said, “‘and be content; 
These fishes in my stead are sent 

By Him who gave the tangled ram 

To spare the child of Abraham.” 


Our uncle, innocent of books, 


- Was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 


The ancient teachers never dumb 
Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum. 

In moons and tides and weather wise, 
He read the clouds as prophecies, 

And foul or fair could well divine, 
By many an occult hint and sign, 
Holding the cunning-warded keys 
To all the woodcraft mysteries; 
Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 
Like Apollonius of old, 

Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 
Or Hermes, who interpreted 

What the sage cranes of Nilus said; 
A simple, guileless, childlike man, 
Content to live where life began; 
Strong only on his native grounds, 
The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 
Whereof his fondly partial pride 
The common features magnified, 

As Surrey hills to mountains grew 
In White of Selborne’s loving view, 
He told how teal and loon he shot, 
And how the eagle’s eggs he got, 
The feats on pond and river done, 
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The prodigies of rod and gun; 
Till, warming with the tales he told, 
Forgotten was the outside cold, 
The bitter wind unheeded blew, 
From ripening corn the pigeons flew, 
The partridge drummed i’ the wood, the mink 
Went fishing down the river-brink. 
In fields with bean or clover gay, 
The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 
Peered from the doorway of his cell; 
The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 
And tier by tier his mud-walls laid; 
And from the shagbark overhead 
The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. 


Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear,— 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 

Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 

And welcome wheresoe’er she went, 

A calm and gracious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home,— 
Called up her girlhood memories, 

The huskings and the apple-bees, 

The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, 
Weaving through all the poor details 

And homespun warp of circumstance 

A golden woof-thread of romance. 

For well she kept her genial mood 

And simple faith of maidenhood ; 

Before her still a cloud-land lay, 
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The mirage loomed across her way; 
The morning dew, that dried so soon 
With others, glistened at her noon; 
Through years of toil and soil and care, 
From glossy trees to thin gray hair, 

All unprofaned she held apart 

The virgin fancies of the heart. 

Be shame to him of woman born 

Who had for such but thought of scorn, 


There, too, our elder sister plied 

Her evening task the stand beside; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust, 

Truthful and almost sternly just, 

Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, 

And make her generous thought a fact, 

Keeping with many a light disguise 

The secret of self-sacrifice. 

O heart sore-tried! thou hast the best 

That Heaven itself*could give thee,—rest, 

Rest from all bitter thoughts and things! 
How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 

Whose curtain never outward swings! 


As one who held herself a part 

Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 

Upon the motley-braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 

Now bathed within the fadeless green 

And holy peace of Paradise. 

Oh, looking from some heavenly hill, 
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Or from the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 

Do those large eyes behold me still? 

With me one little year ago:— 

The chill weight of the winter’s snow 
For months upon her grave has lain, 

And now, when summer south-winds blow 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 

I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 

I see the violet-sprinkled sod, . 

Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 

The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 

Yet following me where’er I went 

With dark eyes full of love’s content. 

The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 

The air with sweetness; all the hills 

Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; 

But still I wait with ear and eye 

For something gone which should be nigh, 

A loss in all familiar things, 

In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 

And yet, dear heart! remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old? 

Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 

Thy love hath left in trust with me? 

And while in life’s late afternoon, 

Where cool and long the shadows grow, 

I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and. shadow overflow, 

I cannot feel that thou art fat; 

Since near at need the angels are; 

And when the sunset gates unbar, 
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Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 


Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school 

Held at the fire his favored place; 

Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He teased the mitten-blinded ¢at, 
Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat, 
Sang songs, and told us what befalls _ 

In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 
Born the wild Northern hills among, 
From whence his yeoman father wrung 
By patient toil subsistence scant, 

Not competence and yet not want, 

He early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful, self-reliant way; 

Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 
To peddle wares from town to town; 
Or through the long vacation’s reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach, 
Where all the droll experience found 
At stranger hearths in boarding round, 
The moonlit skater’s keen delight, 

The sleigh-drive through the frosty night, 
The rustic party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of blind-man’s-buff, 
And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 
His winter task a pastime made. 
Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his merry violin, 
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Or played the athlete in the barn, 

Or held the good dame’s winding yarn, 

Or mirth-provoking versions told 

Of classic legends rare and old, 

Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 

Had all the commonplace of home, 

And little seemed at best the odds 

Twixt Yankee peddlers and old gods, 

Where Pindus-born Arachthus took 

The guise of any grist-mill brook, 

And dread Olympus at his will 

Became a huckleberry hill. 

A careless boy that night he seemed; 
But at his desk he had the look 

And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trainéd thought and lore of book. 

Large-brained, clear-eyed,—of such as he 

Shall Freedom’s young apostles be 

Who, following in War’s bloody trail, 

Shall every lingering wrong assail; 

All chains from limb and spirit strike, 

Uplift the black and white alike; 

Scatter before their swift advance 

The darkness and the ignorance, 

The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 

Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous growth, 

Made murder pastime, and the hell 

Of prison-torture possible ; 

The cruel lie of caste refute, 

Old forms remold, and substitute 

For Slavery’s lash the freeman’s will, 

For blind routine, wise-handed skill; 

A school-house plant on every hill, 
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Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 
The quick wires of intelligence; 
Till North and South together brought 
Shall own the same electric thought, 
In peace a common flag salute, 
And, side by side in labor’s free 
And unresentful rivalry, 
Harvest the fields wherein they fought. 


Another guest that winter night 

Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 

Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 

The honeyed music of her tongue 

And words of meekness scarcely told 

A nature passionate and bold, 

Strong, self-concentered, spurning guide, 

Its milder features dwarfed beside 

Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 

She sat among us, at the best, 

A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 

Rebuking with her cultured phrase 

Our homeliness of words and ways. 

A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 
Swayed the lithe limbs and dropped the lash, 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash; 
And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous light; 

The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 

Presaging ill to him whom Fate 

Condemned to share her love or hate. 

A woman tropical, intense 

In thought and act, in soul and sense, 

She blended in a like degree 

The vixen and the devotee, 
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Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 
The raptures of Siena’s saint. 
Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 
Had facile power to form a fist; 
The warm, dark languish of her eyes 
Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 
Brows saintly calm and lips devout 
Knew every change of scowl and pout; 
And the sweet voice had notes more high 
And shrill for social battle-cry. 
Since then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 
What convent-gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock! 
Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed thoroughfares, 
Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 
Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 
Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 
Or startling on her desert throne . 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own, 
Her tireless feet have held their way; 
And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, 
She watches under Eastern skies, 

With hope each day renewed and fresh, 

The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies! 


Where’er her troubled path may be, 
The Lord’s sweet pity with her go! 
The outward wayward life we see, 
The hidden springs we may not know, 
Nor is it given us to discefn 
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What threads the fatal sisters spun, 
Through what ancestral years has run 
570 The sorrow with the woman born, 
What forged her cruel chain of moods, 
What set her feet in solitudes, 
And held the love within her mute, 
What mingled madness in the blood, 
575 A lifelong discord and annoy, 
Water of tears with oil of joy, 
And hid within the folded bud 
Perversities of flower and fruit. 
It is not ours to separate 
580 The tangled skein of will and fate, 
To show what metes and bounds should stand 
Upon the soul’s debatable land, 
And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events; 
585 But He who knows our frame is just, 
Merciful and compassionate, 
And full of sweet assurances 
And hope for all the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust! 


590 At last the great logs, crumbling low, 
Sent out a dull and duller glow, 
The bull’s-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Pointed with mutely-warning sign 

595 Its black hand to the hour of nine. 
That sign the pleasant circle broke: 
My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 
Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray, 
And laid it tenderly away, 

600 Then roused himself to safely cover 
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The dull red brand with ashes over. 

And while, with care, our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 

One moment, seeking to express 

Her grateful sense of happiness 

For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love’s contentment more than wealth, 
With simple wishes (not the weak, 

Vain prayers which no fulfillment seek, 
But such as warm the generous heart, 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night, 


For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 


Within our beds awhile we heard 

The wind that round the gables roared 
With now and then a ruder shock, 

Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 
The board-nails snapping in the frost; 
And on us, through the unplastered wall, 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall; 

But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 

When hearts are light and life is new: 
Faint and more faint the murmurs grew, 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 

They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 

_And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 


Next morn we wakened with the shout 
Of merry voices high and clear; 
And saw the teamsters drawing near 
To break the drifted highways out. 
Down the long hillside treading slow 
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We saw the half-buried oxen go, 

Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 

Their straining nostrils white with frost. 

Before our door the straggling train 

Drew up, an added team to gain. 

The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their jokes 
From lip to lip; the younger folks 

Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, rolled, 

Then toiled again the cavalcade 
O’er windy hill, through clogged ravine, 
And woodland paths that wound between 

Low-drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 

From every barn a team afoot, 

At every house a new recruit, 

Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest law, 

Haply the watchful young men saw 

Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 

And curious eyes of merry girls, 

Lifting their hands in mock defense 

Against the snow-ball’s compliments, 

And reading in each missive tost 

The charm with Eden never lost. 


We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ sound; 
And, following where the teamsters led, 
The wise old Doctor went his round, 
Just pausing at our door to say, 
In the brief autocratic way 
Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call, 
Was free to urge her claim on all, 
That some poor neighbor sick abed 
At night our mother’s aid would need. 
For, one in generous thought and deed, 
What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 


Snow-Bound 


The Quaker matron’s inward light, 
The Doctor’s mail of Calvin’s creed? 
All hearts confess the saints elect 

_ Who, twain in faith, in love agree, - 
And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity 


So days went on: a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from last. 
The Almanac we studied o’er, 

Read and reread our little store 

Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score, 

One harmless novel, mostly hid 

From younger eyes, a book forbid, 

And poetry, (or good or bad, 

A single book was all we had,) 

Where Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 

The wars of David and the Jews. 

At last the floundering carrier bore 

The village paper to our door. 

Lo! broadening outward as we read, 

To warmer zones the horizon spread; 

In panoramic length unrolled 

We saw the marvel that it told. 

Before us passed the painted Creeks, 
And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades. 

And up Taygetus winding slow 

Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 

A Turk’s head at each saddle bow! 

Welcome to us its week-old news, 

Its corner for the rustic Muse, 
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Its monthly gauge of snow and rain 


_ Its record, mingling in a breath 
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The wedding bell and dirge of death; 

Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 

The latest culprit sent to jail; 

Its hue and cry of stolen and lost, 

Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 

We felt the stir of hall and street, 

The pulse of life that round us beat; 

The chill embargo of the snow 

Was melted in the genial glow; 

Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 

And all the world was ours once more! 


Clasp, Angel of the backward look 
And folded wings of ashen gray 
And voice of echoes far away, 
The brazen covers of thy book; 
The weird palimpsest old and vast, 
Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past; 
Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 
The characters of joy and woe; 
The monographs of outlived years, 

Or smile-illumed or dim with tears, 
Green hills of life that slope to death, 
And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 

Shade off to mournful cypresses 

With the white amaranths underneath. 
Even while I look, I can but heed 

The restless sands’ incessant fall, 
Importunate hours that hours succeed, 
Each clamorous with its own sharp need, 

And duty keeping pace with all. 


Snow-Bound 


Shut down and clasp the heavy lids; 
I hear again the voice that bids 

The dreamer leave his dream midway 
For larger hopes and graver fears: 
Life greatens in these later years, 

The century’s aloe flowers to-day! 


Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 

Some Truce of God which breaks its strife, 

The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 

Of winter joys his boyhood knew; 

And dear and early friends—the few 

Who yet remain—shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 

Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 

And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze! 

And thanks untraced to lips unknown 

Shall greet me like the odors blown 

From unseen meadows newly mown, 

Or lilies floating in some pond, 

Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 

The traveler owns the grateful sense 

Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 

And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 

The benediction of the air 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Oliver Wendell Holmes was born in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, August 29, 1809. He was connected, both 
through his father and mother, with the oldest American 
families. His father, Rev Abiel Holmes, was pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of Cambridge. As 
a child Holmes was sent to school to Dame Prentiss and 
later to Cambridgeport, where he remained five years. 
When he was fifteen his father sent him to Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, to prepare for college. Holmes was a 
bright, high-spirited boy, fond of fun and in no way ex- 
ceptionally remarkable. In 1825 he entered Harvard 
and was prominent in the clubs and societies. While 
there he wrote poems for the college periodicals and was - 
chosen class poet. He graduated in 1829. 

After leaving college Holmes studied law for a year, 
but since he had no liking for the profession he gave it up 
and decided to study medicine. In 1830, when the old 
frigate, Constitution, was to be broken up, Holmes wrote 
the poem Old Ironsides on a piece of scrap paper. _The 
next day the poem appeared in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, and was copied in newspapers over the coun- 
try. It aroused such a storm of protest that the old 
frigate was saved. This was the first public fame which 
came to the young poet. 

For two years after he gave up the study of law Holmes 
studied medicine at home, and in 1833 went abroad to 
continue his study at Paris and Edinburgh. He returned 
in 1835 and was given his degree from the Harvard Medi- 
calSchool. In 1838 he was appointed Professor of Phys- 
iology and Anatomy at Dartmouth. Two years later 
he resigned the position and returned to Boston, where 
he married Amelia Lee Jackson and remained the rest 
of his life. In 1847 he was appointed Professor of Anat- 
omy and Physiology at the Medical School at Harvard. 
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He held this position, a genial and popular lecturer, one 
who was. enthusiastically loved by the students, until 
1882. Although Holmes’ fame as a man of letters was 
greater than his reputation as a physician, he gained dis- 
tinction through his professional writings, and made im- 
portant original investigations which place him in the 
first rank in his profession. 

Holmes’ reputation as a poet is based upon the few re- 
markable successes he wrote rather than upon the bulk 
of his poetic writings. Old Ironsides, The Chambered 
Nautilus, Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle, The 
Last Leaf, and The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay are among 
his best-known poems. Some of the more strictly occa- 
sional pieces written for his annual class reunions have 
been widely popular. 

In 1857 there was started in Boston a new periodical, 
with James Russell Lowell as editor. It was one of the 
conditions upon which Lowell undertook to edit the 
paper that he should secure the support of Dr. Holmes. 
These two men, assisted by the other famous New Eng- 
land writers, made the Atlantic Monthly magazine. In 
the first number, November, 1857, appeared an article 
by Dr. Holmes, The Autocrat of the Breakjast-Table, 
which immediately caught the popular fancy. The arti- 
cles were continued through twelve issues of the maga- 
zine, and were later published under the original title. 
In this series of articles, and in those of The Professor 
at the Breakfast-Table and The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table, which followed, Holmes struck the vein by which 
he is best known and loved, and it is on his Breakjast- 
Table Series that his fame rests. In 1888 he wrote Over 
the Tea Cups, which is in a style very similar to these 
three and might properly be included in the series. 

Holmes was over fifty when he wrote his first novel, 
Elsie Venner, and published it in serial form in the 
Atlantic Monthly. The novel was a success, as indeed 
everything which Holmes wrote would have to be. He 
wrote two other novels, The Guardian Angel, in 1867, 
and A Mortal Antipathy, in 1884-85. These novels 
are referred to by Dr. Holmes himself as ‘medicated 
novels,” because each one deals with some peculiar 
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phase of character of special interest to the medical 
profession. 

In 1882 Holmes resigned his professorship and uttered 
what he supposed to be his farewell to public life. 
In the latter he was mistaken, for he was yet to write 
one of his three novels, and in 1884 the life of his 
friend Emerson. In 1886, accompanied by his daughter, 
he visited Europe. His visit was almost a triumphal pro- 
cession; everywhere he was received with a flattering 
welcome. After his return he wrote an account of his 
trip in Our Hundred Days in Europe. The remainder 
of Holmes’ life was spent quietly in Boston, where he 
died, October 7, 1894. 


(The authoritative biography of Holmes is in two volumes by 
John T. Morse, Jr.) 


THE LAST LEAF 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.”’ 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said,— 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
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Long ago,— 
That he had a Roman nose, 
: And his cheek was like a rose 
30 In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
35 And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
40 But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


a\nd if I should live to bé 
The last leaf upon the tree 
45 In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where ! cling. 


SUN AND SHADOW 


As I look from the isle, o’er its billows of green, 
To the billows of foam-crested blue, 
Yon bark, that afar in the distance is seen, 
Half dreaming, my eyes will pursue: 
5s Now dark in the shadow, she scatters the spray 
As the chaff in the stroke of the flail; 


The Height of the Ridiculous Cr7. 


Now white as the sea-gull, she flies on her way, 
The sun gleaming bright on her sail. 


Yet her pilot is thinking of dangers to shun, 
Of breakers that whiten and roar; 10 
How little he cares, if in shadow or sun 
They see him that gaze from the shore! 
He looks to the beacon that looms from the reef 
To the rock that is under his lee, 
As he drifts on the blast, like a wind-wafted leaf, 15 
O’er the gulfs of the desolate sea. 


Thus drifting afar to the dim-vaulted caves 
Where life and its ventures are laid, 
The dreamers who gaze while we battle the waves 
May see us in sunshine'or shade; 20 
Yet true to our course, though our shadow grow dark 
We'll trim our broad sail as before, 
And stand by the rudder that governs the bark 
Nor ask how we look from the shore! 


THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS 


I wrote some lines once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 


They were so queer, so very queer, ae: 
I laughed as I would die; 

Albeit, in a general way, 
A sober man am I. 


I called my servant, and he came; 
How kind it was of him, 10 
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To mind a slender man like me, 
He of the mighty limb! 


. “These to the printer,” I exclaimed 


And, in my humorous way, 
I added (as a trifling jest), 
“There'll be the devil to pay.” 


He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 


He read the next; the grin grew broad 


And shot from ear to ear; 
He read the third; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


The fourth; he broke into a roar; 
The fifth; his waistband split; 

The sixth; he burst five buttons off, 
And tumbled in a fit. 


Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man, 

And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 


THE VOICELESS 


We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber,— 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast 
The wild flowers who will stoop to number? 


The Chambered Nautilus 


A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Fame is proud to win them ;— 
Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them! 


Nay, grieve not for the dead alone 


Whose song has told their hearts’ sad story,— 


Weep for the voiceless, who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 
O’er Sappho’s memory-haunted billow, 
But where the glistening night-dews weep 
On nameless sorrow’s churchyard pillow. 


 O hearts that break and give no sign 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out his cordial wine 


Slow-dropped from Misery’s crushing presses,— 


If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 
This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 


Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 


On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 


In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings 
And coral reefs lie bare, 


Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 


hair. 
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Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
10 And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed ,— 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


15 Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew} 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through 
20 Built up its idle door, : 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old 
no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 

25 From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 

sings — 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
30 As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
_ Till thou at length art free, 
35 Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 








From a photograph by Eliot and Fry, London 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 


A very useful man to the world is the one who ap- 
plies all the resources of a strong, scholarly life to the 
earnest consideration of the more vital problems of 
existence. Heclears up the atmosphere, so to speak, 
and his opinions, even if not universally accepted, are 
sure to provoke helpful lines of thought. Such a man 
was Matthew Arnold, inspector of schools, poet, critic, 
teacher. 

Arnold’s father was the famous Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
headmaster of Rugby, although he did not take up his 
work in that school till six years after Matthew’s birth. 
One who would know something of the spirit of that 
great school under Arnold’s direction should read 
Hughes’ Tom Brown at Rugby, one of the best books 
for young people ever written. Matthew was born at 
Laleham on the Thames, December 24, 1822 When 
he was seven he was sent back to Laleham from Rugby, 
as a pupil of his uncle, the Rev. John Buckland. 
Dr. Arno!d took a hovse near Grasmere in the Lake 
region for his holidays, and here Matthew came in 
touch with Wordsworth. It is interesting to know that 
he wrote one of the most penetrating of his essays on 
Wordsworth and edited a volume of selections from his 
poetry. 

When thirteen and a half, Matthew was sent to 
Winchester. After a year, however, he went to Rugby, 
where he remained until 1841. The moral stamina, 
which, even more than scholarship, was what Dr Arnold 
gave his pupils, was Matthew’s in abundant degree. 
The manly quality of his life expressed itself in all his 
work. The only poem of Matthew’s which his father 
saw was one calied Alaric at Rome, which he recited 
at Rugby in 1840. It was no more remarkable than 
boys at that age often achieve. 

Having won a scholarship at Oxford in 1840, Matthew 
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Arnold went into residence there in 1841. In 1842 his 
father died. The next year he won the Newdigate 
prize with a poem on Cromwell. Arnold came to 
Oxford at a time when the spirit of inquiry was in the 
air. A man of genial nature, fond of society and the 
- world, alive to all the graces and activities of that 
world, and withal, serious and earnest in his outlook, 
he was fitted to become the outspoken critic of life and 
literature. Sometimes it seemed that Arnold broke 
away too completely from some of the ideas which the 
worid held sacred, but the integrity of his mind has 
always commanded respect. 

After taking his degree Arnold returned to Rugby 
as a teacher In 1847 he was made private secretary 
to Lord Lansdowne, and in 1851 was appointed an in- 
spector of schools, a.position which he held until a year 
before his death. We have now followed him to ma- 
turity and can best indicate what he accomplished by 
tracing the lines of his work. 

And first, Matthew Arnold was an educator. Wh.n 
he began his work as an inspector of schools the system 
was in no way so well developed as at present. He had 
to cover a great deal of territory and much of his work 
was routine drudgery. And yet, ina way, he enjoyed 
it. He had a keen love of children and a clear sense 
of the importance of education. One of his great 
services consisted in awakening a greater public senti- 
ment regarding the necessity of state oversight in educa- 
tion. His annual reports are models of clear, simple 
summaries of his work and discussions of what the 
schools needed in the way of equipments and improved 
methods of study. These reports have been published 
in a volume called Reports on Elementary Schools. 
Arnold was sent abroad at different times to investigate 
the schools of Germany and France, and wrote reports 
in each case which are models of what such reports 
should be. 

Second, as a poet. In the midst of the spiritual con- 
flict of the century Arnold’s soul was greatly tried and 
in his poetry continually cries for rest. To endure with 
calmness whatever may come, to hold fast to the lines 
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of duty—these are the elements of his teaching. The 
clear optimism of Tennyson was not his. The atmos- 
phere of the study was in his poetry as in his prose. 
The Forsaken Merman and Sohrab and Rustum are two 
of his best-known poems. The first deals with the 
merman who has taken as his mate a mortal woman, 
while the second is an episode from the Persian Epic 
of the Kings, in which the great warrior, Rustum, without 
knowing it, slays hisonly son. Balder Dead, The Scholar- 
Gypsy, Thyrsis, Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse are 
representative longer poems. Arnold is at his best when 
in the elegiac strain, as in the last three poems men- 
tioned. Some of the lyrics in Dover Beach and in Swit- 
zerland show his best work in this field, but Arnold does 
not have the lightness of touch so necessary here. 

Third, as a critic. The word “criticism”’ as Arnold 
used it had no narrow meaning. It meant an effort to 
find out what was the best and to pass this best on to 
others. There was no effort at “smart” writing, but 
always the greatest seriousness. In applying tests to 
great writers he made much of the author’s outlook 
upon life. His literary essays upon Wordsworth and 
Gray—to mention two out of many—are full of stim- 
ulating interpretation. On Translating Homer is gen- 
erally regarded as one of his masterpieces. 

“Matthew Arnold’s appearance was both impressive 
and agreeable. He was tall, of commanding presence, 
with black hair, which never became gray, and blue 
eyes. He was short-sighted, and his eye-glass gave 
him a false air of superciliousness. . . . In 
reality, he was the most genial and amiable of men. 
But he had a good deal of manner, which those who 
did not know him mistook for assumption. It was 
nothing of the kind, but a mixture of oldfashioned 
courtesy and comic exaggeration. Mr. Arnold was 
always willing to tell a story or to join in a laugh against 
himself. Roughness or rudeness he could not bear. 

Although public speaking did not suit him, 
he had a very flexible voice, admirably fitted for the 
dramatic rendering of a story or for the purposes of 
satirical criticism. . . - . For a poet he was 
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surprisingly practical, taking a lively interest in people’s 
incomes, the rent of their houses, the produce of their 
gardens, and the size of their families.”’ 

Taking his work as a whole, Matthew Arnold must 
be regarded as one of the great intellectual forces of the 
nineteenth century. Along with Newman and Carlyle 
and Ruskin he is a writer of literary prose with a message. 

With Wordsworth and Tennyson he voices the spirit 
of the century in his poetry. His range was narrower 
than that of any of the writers mentioned, and his style 
more classic. He must therefore have fewer followers, 
though these will be of the best. He died in 1888. 

(The best life of Arnold is that by H. W. Paul in the English 
Men of Letters Series. His letters, in two volumes, edited by 
Russell, are important. The best introduction to Arnold’s prose 
is the volume of selections edited by Professor Gates and pub- 


lished by Henry Holt & Co. His complete writings may be had 
in twelve volumes from The Macmillan Co.) 


SOHRAB AND RUSTUM 


An EPISODE 

And the first grey of morning fill’d the east, 
And the fog rose out of the Oxus stream. 
But all the Tartar camp along the stream 
Was hush’d, and still the men were plunged in sleep; 
Sohrab alone, he slept not; all night long 5 
He had lain wakeful, tossing on his bed; 
But when the grey dawn stole into his tent, 
He rose, and clad himself, and girt his sword, 
And took his horseman’s cloak, and left his tent, 
And went abroad into the cold wet fog, 10 
Through the dim camp to Peran-Wisa’s tent. 

Through the black Tartar tents he pass’d, which stood 
Clustering like bee-hives on the low flat strand 
Of Oxus, where the summer-floods o’erflow 
When the sun melts the snows in high Pamere; 15 
Through the black tents he pass’d, o’er that low strand, 
And to a hillock came, a little back 
From the stream’s brink—the spot where first a boat, 
Crossing the stream in summer, scrapes the land. 
The men of former times had crown’d the top 20 
With a clay fort; but that was fall’n, and now 
The Tartars built there Peran-Wisa’s tent, 
A dome of laths, and o’er it felts were spread. 
And Sohrab came there, and went in, and stood 
Upon the thick piled carpets in the tent, 05 
And found the old man sleeping on his bed 
Of rugs and felts, and near him lay his arms. 
And Peran-Wisa heard him, though the step 
Was dull’d; for he slept light, an old man’s sleep; 
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30 And he rose quickly on one arm, and said :— 
_ “Who art thou? for it is not yet clear dawn. 
Speak! is there news, or any night alarm?” 
But Sohrab came to the bedside, and said:— 
“Thou know’st me, Peran-Wisa! it is I. 
35 The sun is not yet risen, and the foe 
Sleep; but I sleep not; all night long I lie 
Tossing and wakeful, and I come to thee. 
For so did King Afrasiab bid me seek 
Thy counsel, and to heed thee as thy son, 
40In Samarcand, before the army march’d; 
And I will tell thee what my heart desires. 
Thou know’st if, since from Ader-baijan first 
I came among the Tartars and bore arms, 
I have still served Afrasiab well, and shown, 
45 At my boy’s years, the courage of a man. 
This too thou know’st, that while I still bear on 
The conquering Tartar ensigns through the world, 
And beat the Persians back on every field, 
I seek one man, one man, and one alone— 
50Rustum, my father; who I hoped should greet, 
Should one day greet, upon some well-fought field, 
His not unworthy, not inglorious son. 
So I long hoped, but him I never find. 
Come then, hear now, and grant me what I ask. 
55 Let the two armies rest to-day; but I 
Will challenge forth the bravest Persian lords 
To meet me, man to man; if I prevail, 
Rustum will surely hear it; if I fall— 
Old man, the dead need no one, claim no kin. 
60 Dim is the rumor of a common fight, 
Where host meets host, and many names are sunk; 
But of a single combat fame speaks clear.’’ 
He spoke; and Peran-Wisa took the hand 
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Of the young man in his, and sigh’d, and said :— 
‘OQ Sohrab, an unquiet heart is thine! 

Canst thou not rest among the Tartar chiefs, 

- And share the battle’s common chance with us 

Who love thee, but must press forever first, ' 

In single fight incurring single risk, 

To find a father thou hast never seen? 

That were far best, my son, to stay with us 

Unmurmuring; in our tents, while it is war, 

And when ’tis truce, then in Afrasiab’s towns. 

But, if this one desire indeed rules all, 

To seek out Rustum—seek him not through fight! 

Seek him in peace, and carry to his arms, 

O Sohrab, carry an unwounded son! 

But far hence seek him, for he is not here. 

For now it is not as when I was young, 

When Rustum was in front of every fray; 

But now he keeps apart, and sits at home, 

In Seistan, with Zal, his father old. 

Whether that his own mighty strength at last 

Feels the abhorr’d approaches of old age, 

Or in some quarrel with the Persian King. 


There go!—Thou wilt not? Yet my heart forbodes © 


Danger or death awaits thee on this field. 
Fain would I know thee safe and well, though lost 
To us; fain therefore send thee hence, in peace 
To seek thy father, not seek single fights 
In vain;—but who can keep the lion’s cub 
From ravening, and who govern Rustum’s son? 
Go, I will grant thee what thy heart desires.” 

So said he, and dropp’d Sohrab’s hand, and left 
His bed, and the warm rugs whereon he lay; 
And o’er his chilly limbs his woollen coat 
He pass’d, and tied his sandals on his feet, 
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And threw a white cloak round him, and he took 
In his right hand a ruler’s staff, no sword; 
1oo And on his head he sat his sheep-skin cap, 
Black, glossy; curl’d, the fleece of Kara-Kul; 
And raised the curtain of his tent, and call’d 
His herald to his side, and went abroad. 
The sun by this had risen, and clear’d the fog 

105 From the broad Oxus and the glittering sands. 

And from their tents the Tartar horsemen filed 
Into the open plain; so Haman bade— 
Haman, who next to Peran-Wisa ruled 

The host, and still was in his lusty prime. 

110 From their black tents, long files of horse, they stream’d; 
As when some grey November morn the files, 

In marching order spread, of long-neck’d cranes 
‘Stream over Casbin and the southern slopes 
Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 

115 Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound 
For the warm Persian sea-board—so they stream’d. 
The Tartars of the Oxus, the King’s guard, 

First, with black sheep-skin caps and with long spears; 
Large men, large steeds; who from Bokhara come 

120 And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares. 

Next, the more temperate Toorkmuns of the south, 
The Tukas, and the lances of Salore, 

And those from Attruck and the Caspian sands; 
Light men and on light steeds, who only drink 

125 The acrid milk of camels, and their wells. 

And then a swarm of wandering horse, who came 
From far, and a more doubtful service owned; 
The Tartars of Ferghana, from the banks 

Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 

130 And close-set skull caps; and those wilder hordes 
Who roam o’er Kipchak and the northern waste, 
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Kalmucks and unkempt Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirghizzes, 

Who come on shaggy ponies from Pamere, 

These all filed out from camp into the plain. 

And on the other side the Persians form’d;— 
First a light cloud of horse, Tartars they seem’d, 
The Ilyats of Khorassan; and behind, 

The royal troops of Persia, horse and foot, 
Marshall’d battalions bright in burnish’d steel. 

But Peran-Wisa with his herald came, 

Threading the Tartar squadrons to the front, 

And with his staff kept back the foremost ranks. 
And when Ferood, who led the Persians, saw 

That Peran-Wisa kept the Tartars back, 

He took his spear, and to the front he came, 
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And check’d his ranks, and fix’d them where they stood. 


And the old Tartar came upon the sand 
Betwixt the silent hosts, and spake, and said:— 
‘“‘Perood, and ye, Persians and Tartars, hear! 

Let there be truce between the hosts to-day. 

But choose a champion from the Persian lords 

To fight our champion Sohrab, man to man.” 
As, in the country, on a morn in June 

When the dew glistens on the pearled ears, 

A shiver runs through the deep corn for joy— 

So, when they heard what Peran-Wisa said, 

A thrill through all the Tartar squadrons ran 

Of pride and hope for Sohrab, whom they loved. 
But as a troop of pedlars, from Cabool, 

Cross underneath the Indian Caucasus, 

That vast sky-neighboring mountain of milk snow; 

Crossing so high, that, as they mount, they pass 

Long flocks of travelling birds dead on the snow, 


Choked by the air, and scarce can they themselves 
23 
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Slake their parch’d throats with sugar’d mulberries— 
In single file they move, and stop their breath, 
For fear they should dislodge the o’erhanging snows— 
So the pale Persians held their breath with fear. 
170 And to Ferood his brother chiefs came up 
To counsel; Gudurz and Zoarrah came, 
And Feraburz, who ruled the Persian hosts 
Second, and was the uncle of the King; 
These came and counsell’d, and then Gudurz said:— 
175‘ Ferood, shame bids us take their challenge up, 
Yet champions have we none to match this youth. 
He has the wild stag’s foot, the lion’s heart. 
But Rustum came last night; aloof he sits 
And sullen, and has pitch’d his tents apart 
180 Him will I seek, and carry to his ear 
The Tartar challenge, and this young man’s name. 
Haply he will forget his wrath, and fight. 
Stand forth the while, and take their challenge up.”’ 
So spake he; and Ferood stood forth and cried:— 
185° Old man, be it agreed as thou hast said! 
Let Sohrab arm, and we will find a man.”’ 

He spake: and Peran-Wisa turn’d, and strode 
Back through the opening squadrons to his tent. 
But through the anxious Persians Gudurz ran, 

190 And cross’d the camp which lay behind, and reach’d, 
Out on the sands beyond it, Rustum’s tents. 
Of scarlet cloth they were, and glittering gay 
Just pitch’d; the high pavilion in the midst 
Was Rustum’s, and his men lay camp’d around. 
195 And Gudurz enter’d Rustum’s tent, and found 
Rustum; his morning meal was done, but still 
The table stood before him, charged with food— 
A side of roasted sheep, and cakes of bread, 
And dark-green melons; and there Rustum sate 
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Listless, and held a falcon on his wrist, 200 
And play’d with it; but Gudurz came and stood 
Before him; and he look’d, and saw him stand, 
And with a cry sprang up and dropp’d the bird, 
And greeted Gudurz with both hands, and said:— 
‘‘Welcome! these eyes could see no better sight. 205 
What news? but sit down first, and eat and drink.” 
But Gudurz stood in the tent door, and said: 
‘‘Not now! a time will come to eat and drink, 
But not to-day; to-day has other needs. 
The armies are drawn out, and stand at gaze; 210 
For from the Tartars is a challenge brought 
To pick a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight their champion—and thou know’st his name— 
Sohrab men call him, but his birth is hid. . 
O Rustum, like thy might is this young man’s! 215 
He has the wild stag’s foot, the lion’s heart; 
And he is young, and Iran’s chiefs are old, 
Or else too weak; and all eyes turn to thee. 
Come down and help us, Rustum, or we lose!”’ 
He spoke; but Rustum answer'd with a smile:— 229 
“Go to! if Iran’s chiefs are old, then I 
Am older; if the young are weak, the King 
Errs strangely; for the King, for Kai Khosroo, 
Himself is young, and honors younger men, 
And lets the aged moulder to their graves. 225 
Rustum he loves no more, but loves the young— 
The young may rise at Sohrab’s vaunts, not I. 
For what care I, though all speak Sohrab’s fame? 
For would that I myself had such a son, 
And not that one slight helpless girl I have— 230 
A son so famed, so brave, to send to war, 
And I to tarry with the snow-haired Zal, 
My father, whom the robber Afghans vex, 
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And clip his borders short, and drive his herds, 
235 And he has none to guard his weak old age. 
There would I go, and hang my armor up, 
And with my great name fence that weak old man, 
And spend the goodly treasures I have got, 
And rest my age, and hear of Sohrab’s fame, 

240 And leave to death the hosts of thankless kings, 

And with these slaughterous hands draw sword no more.”’ 
He spoke and smiled; and Gudurz made reply: — 

“What then, O Rustum, will men say to this, 

When Sohrab dares our bravest forth, and seeks 

245 Thee most of all, and thou, whom most he seeks, 
Hidest thy face? Take heed lest men should say: 
‘Like some old miser, Rustum hoards his fame, 

And shuns to peril it with younger men!’ ” 
And, greatly moved, then Rustum made reply: — 

230 “"O Gudurz, wherefore dost thou say such words? 
Thou knowest better words than this to say. 

What is one more, one less, obscure or famed, 
Valiant or craven, young or old, to me? 
Are not they mortal, am not I myself? 

255 But who for men of naught would do great deeds? 
Come, thou shalt see how Rustum hoards his fame! 
But I will fight unknown, and in plain arms: 

Let not men say of Rustum, he was match’d 
In single fight with any mortal man.”’ 

20 He spoke, and frown’d; and Gudurz turned, and ran 
Back quickly through the camp in fear and j joy — 
Fear at his wrath, but joy that Rustum came. 

But Rustum strode to his tent-door, and call’d 
His followers in, and bade them bring his arms, 

265 And clad himself in steel; the arms he chose 
Were plain, and on his shield was no device, 

Only his helm was rich, inlaid with gold, 
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And, from the fluted spine atop, a plume 

Of horsehair waved, a. scarlet horsehair plume. 

So arm’d, he issued forth; and Ruksh, his horse, 270 

Follow’d him like a faithful hound at heel— 

Ruksh, whose renown was noised through all the earth, 

The horse, whom Rustum on a foray once 

Did in Bokhara by the river find 

A colt beneath its dam,-and drove him home, 275 

And rear’d him, a bright bay, with lofty crest, 

Dight with a saddle-cloth of broider’d green 

Crusted with gold, and on the ground were work’d 

All beasts of chase, all beasts which hunters know. 

So follow’d, Rustum left his tents, and cross’d 280 

The camp, and to the Persian host appear’d. 

And all the Persians knew him, and with shouts 

Hail’d; but the Tartars knew not who he was. 

And dear as the wet diver to the eyes 

Of his pale wife who waits and weeps on shore, 285 

By sandy Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf. 

Plunging all day in the blue waves, at night, 

Having made up his tale of precious pearls, 

Rejoins her in their hut upon the sands— 

So dear to the pale Persians Rustum came. 290 
And Rustum to the Persian front advanced, 

And Sohrab arm’d in Haman’s tent, and came. 

And as afield the reapers cut a swath 

Down through the middle of a rich man’s corn, 

And on each side are squares of standing corn, 295 

And in the midst a stubble, short and bare— 

So on each side were squares of men, with spears 

Bristling, and in the midst, the open sand. 

And Rustum came upon the sand, and cast 

His eyes toward the Tartar tents, and saw 300 

Sohrab come forth, and eyed him as he came. 
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As some rich woman, on a winter’s morn, 

Eyes through her silken curtains the poor drudge 

Who with numb blacken’d fingers makes her fire— 
305 At cock-crow, on a starlit winter’s morn, 

When the frost flowers the whiten’d window-panes— 

And wonders how she lives, and what the thoughts 

Of that poor drudge may be; so Rustum eyed 

The unknown adventurous youth, who from afar 
310Came seeking Rustum, and defying forth 

All the most valiant chiefs; long he perused 

His spirited air, and wonder’d who he was. 

For very young he seemed, tenderly rear’d; 

Like some young cypress, tall, and dark, and straight, 
815 Which in a queen’s secluded garden throws 

Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit turf, 

By midnight, to a bubbling fountain’s sound— 

So slender Sohrab seem’d, so softly rear’d. 

And a deep pity enter’d Rustum’s soul 
820 As he beheld him coming; and he stood, 

And beckon’d to him with his hand, and said: 
“O thou young man, the air of heaven is soft, 
And warm, and pleasant; but the grave is cold! 
Heaven’s air is better than the cold dead grave. 
35 Behold me! I am vast, and clad in iron, 

And tried; and I have stood on many a field 

Of blood, and I have fought with many a foe— 

Never was that field lost, or that foe saved. 

O Sohrab, wherefore wilt thou rush on death? 
33.Be govern’d! quit the Tartar host, and come 

To Iran, and be as my son to me, 

And fight beneath my banner till I die! 

There are no youths in Iran brave as thou.” 

So he spake, mildly; Sohrab heard his voice, 

335 The mighty voice of Rustum, and he saw 
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His giant figure planted on the sand, 
Sole, like some single tower, which a chief 
Hath builded on the waste in former years 
Against the robbers; and he saw that head, 
Streak’d with its first grey hairs:—hope filled his soul, 310 
And he ran forward and embraced his knees, 
And clasp’d his hand within his own, and said:— . 
“Oh, by thy father’s head! by thine own soul! 
Art thou not Rustum? speak! art thou not he? 

But Rustum eyed askance the kneeling youth, ~ 345 
And turn’d away, and spake to his own soul:— 

“‘ Ah me, I muse what this young fox may mean! 

False, wily, boastful, are these Tartar boys. 

For if I now confess this thing he asks. 

And hide it not, but say: ‘Rustum is here!’ 350 
He will not yield indeed, nor quit our foes, 

But he will find some pretext not to fight, 

And praise my fame, and proffer courteous gifts, 

A belt or sword perhaps, and go his way. 

And on a feast-tide. in Afrasiab’s hall, 355 
In Samarcand, he will arise and cry: 

‘I challenged once. when the two armies camp’d 

Beside the Oxus, all the Persian lords 

To cope with me in single fight; but they 

Shrank, only Rustum dared; then he and t 360 
Changed gifts, and went on equal terms away.’ 

So will he speak, perhaps, while men applaud; 

Then were the chiefs of Iran shamed through me.” 

And then he turned and sternly spake aloud :— 
“Rise! wherefore dost thou vainly question thus 365 
Of Rustum? Iam here, whom thou hast call’d 
By challenge forth; make good thy vaunt, or yield\ 

Is it with Rustum only thou wouldst fight? 
Rash boy, men jook on Rustum’s face and flee! 
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370 For well I know, that did great Rustum stand 
Before thy face this day, and were reveal’d, 

There would be then no talk of fighting more. 
But being what I am, I tell thee this— : 
Do thou record it in thine inmost soul: 

8% Either thou shalt renounce thy vaunt and yield, 
Or else thy bones shall strew this sand, till winds 
Bleach them, or Oxus with his summer-floods, 
Oxus in summer wash them all away. 

He spoke; and Sohrab answered, on his feet:— 

380“ Art thou so fierce? Thou wilt not fright me so! 
I am no girl, to be made pale by words. 

Yet this thou hast said well, did Rustum stand 
Here on this field, there were no fighting then. 
But Rustum is far hence, and we stand here. 

885 Begin! thou art more vast, more dread than I, 

And thou art proved, I know, and I am young— 
But yet success sways with the breath of heaven. 
And though thou thinkest that thou knowest sure 
Thy victory, yet thou canst not surely know. 

390 For we are all, like swimmers in the sea, 

Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate, 
Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall. 
And whether it will heave us up to land, 

Or whether it will roll us out to sea, 

395 Back out to sea, to the deep waves of death, 

We know not, and no search will make us know; 

Only the event will teach us in its hour.” 

He spoke, and Rustum answer’d not, but hurl’d 

His spear; down from the shoulder, down it came, 
40 As on some partridge in the corn a hawk, 

That long has tower’d in the airy clouds, 

Drops like a plummet; Sohrab saw it cqme, 

And sprang aside, quick as a flash; the spear 
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Hiss’d, and went quivering down into the sand, 
Which it sent flying wide;—then Sohrab threw 405 
In turn, and full struck Rustum’s shield; sharp rang, 
The iron plates rang sharp, but turn’d the spear. 
And Rustum seized his club, which none but he 
Could wield; an unlopp’d trunk it was, and huge, 
Still rough—like those which men in treeless plains 410 
To build them boats fish from the flooded rivers, 
Hyphasis or Hydaspes, when, high up 
By their dark springs, the wind in winter-time 
Hath made in Himalayan forests wrack, 
And strewn the channels with torn boughs—so huge 415 
The club which Rustum lifted now, and struck 
One stroke; but again Sohrab sprang aside, 
Lithe as the glancing snake, and the club came 
Thundering to earth, and leapt from Rustum’s hand. 
And Rustum follow’d his own blow, and fell 420 
To his knees, and with his fingers clutched the sand; 
And now might Sohrab have unsheathed his sword, 
And pierced the mighty Rustum while he lay 
Dizzy, and on his knees, and choked with sand; 
But he look’d on, and smiled, nor bared his sword, 425 
But courteously drew back, and spoke, and said:— 
“Thou strik’st too hard! that club of thine will float 
Upon the summer floods, and not my bones. 
But rise, and be not wroth! not wroth am I; 
No, when I see thee, wrath forsakes my soul. 430 
Thou say’st, thou art not Rustum; be it so! 
Who art thou then, that canst so touch my soul? 
Boy as I am, I have seen battles too— 
Have waded foremost in their bloody waves, 
And heard their hollow roar of dying men, 435 
But never was my heart thus touch’d before. 
Are they from Heaven, these softenings of the heart? 
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O thou old warrior, let us yield to Heaven! 
Come, plant we here in earth our angry spears, 

440 And make a truce, and sit upon this sand, 

And pledge each other in red wine, like friends, 
And thou shalt talk to me of Rustum’s deeds. 
There are enough foes in the Persian host, 
Whom I may meet, and strike, and feel no pang; 

' 445Champions enough Afrasiab has, whom thou 
Mayst fight; fight them, when they confront thy spear! 
But oh, let there be peace ’twixt thee and me!” 

He ceased, but while he spake, Rustum had risen, 
And stood erect, trembling with rage; his club 

4iv He left to lie, but had regain’d his spear, 

Whose fiery point now in his mail’d right-hand 
Blazed bright and baleful, like that autumn-star, 
The baleful sign of fevers; dust had soil’d 

His stately crest, and dimm’d his glittering arms. 

455 His breast heaved, his lips foam’d, and twice his voice 
Was choked with rage; at last these words broke way :— 
“Girl! nimble with thy feet, not with thy hands! 

Curl’d minion, dancer, coiner of sweet words! 
Fight, let me hear thy hateful voice no more! 

460 Thou art not in Afrasiab’s gardens now 
With Tartar girls, with whom thou art wont to dance; 
But on the Oxus-sands, and in the dance 
Of battle, and with me, who make no play 
Of war; I fight it out, and hand to hand. 

465 Speak not to me of truce, and pledge, and wine! 
Remember all thy valor; try thy feints 
And cunning! all the pity I had is gone; 

Because thou hast shamed me before both the hosts 
With thy light skipping tricks, and thy girl’s wiles.” 
_ 470 He spoke, and Sohrab kindled at his taunts, 
And he too drew his sword; at once they rush’d 
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Together. as two eagles on one prey 

Come rushing down together from the clouds, 

One from the east, one from the west; their shields 
Dash’d with a clang together, and a din 475 
Rose, such as that the sinewy woodcutters 

Make often in the forest’s heart at morn, 

Of hewing axes, crashing trees—such blows 

Rustum and Sohrab on each other hail’d. 

And you would say that sun and stars took part 430 
In that unnatural conflict; for a cloud 

Grew suddenly in heaven, and dark’d the sun 
Over the fighters’ heads; and a wind rose 
Under their feet, and moaning swept the plain, 
And in a sandy whirlwind wrapp’d the pair 485 
In gloom the twain were wrapped, and they alone; 

For both the onlooking-hosts on either hand 

Stood in broad daylight, and the sky was pure, 

And the sun sparkled on the Oxus stream. 

But in the gloom they fought, with bloodshot eyes 490 
And laboring breath; first Rustum struck the shield 
Which Sohrab held stiff out; the steel-spiked spear 

Rent the tough plates, but fail’d to reach the skin, 

And Rustum plucked it back with angry groan. 


Then Sohrab with his sword smote Rustum’s helm, 495 
Nor clove its steel quite through; but all the crest 
He shore away, and that proud horsehair plume, . 


Never till now defiled, sank to the dust; 

And Rustum bow’d his head; but then the gloom 
Grew blacker, thunder rumbled in the air, ‘ 
And lightnings rent the cloud; and Ruksh, the horse, 
Who stood at hand, utter’d a dreadful cry ;— 

No horse’s cry was that, most like the roar 

Of some pain’d desert-lion, who all day 

Has trail’d the hunter’s javelin iuybissside, 505 
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And comes at night to die upon the sand. 
The two hosts heard that cry, and quaked for fear, 
And Oxus curdled as it cross’d his stream. 
But Sohrab heard, and quail’d not, but rush’d on 
510 And struck again; and again Rustum bow’d 
His head; but this time all the blade, like glass, 
Sprang in a thousand shivers on the helm, 
And in the hand the hilt remain’d alone. 
Then Rustum raised his head: his dreadful eyes 
515 Glared, and he shook on high his menacing spear, 
And shouted: Rustum/—Sohrab heard that shout, 
And shrank amazed; back he recail’d one step, 
And scann’d with blinking eyes the advancing form ; 
And then he stood bewilder’d; and he dropp’d 
520 His covering shield, and the Spear pierced his side. 
He reel’d, and, staggering back, sank to the ground: 
And then the gloom dispersed, and the wind fell 
And the bright sun broke forth, and melted all 
The cloud; and the two armies saw the pair— 
52Saw Rustum standing, safe upon his feet, 
And Sohrab, wounded, on the bloody sand. 
Then, with a bitter smile, Rustum began :— 
“Sohrab, thou thoughtest in thy mind. to kill 
A Persian lord this day, and strip his corpse 
53 And bear thy trophies to Afrasiab’s tent. 
> Or else that the great Rustum would come down 
Himself to fight, and that thy wiles would move 
His heart to take a gift, and let thee go; 
And then that all the Tartar host would praise 
535 Thy courage or thy craft, and spread thy fame, 
To glad thy father in his weak old age. 
Fool, thou art slain, and by an unknown man! 
Dearer to the red jackals shalt thou be 
Than to.thy friends, and to thy father old.” 
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And, with a fearless mien, Sohrab replied :— 


“Unknown thou art; yet thy fierce vaunt is vain. 


Thou dost not slay me, proud and boastful man! 

No! Rustum slays me, and this filial heart. 

For were I match’d with ten such men as thee, 

And I were that which till to-day I was, 

They should be lying here, I standing there. 

But that beloved name unnerved my arm— 

That name, and something, I confess, in thee, 

Which troubles all my heart, and made my shieid 

Fall; and thy spear transfix’d an unarm’d foe. 

And now thou boastest, and insult’st my fate. 

But hear thou this, fierce man, tremble to hear: 

The mighty Rustum shall avenge my death! 

My father, whom I seek through all the world, 

He shall avenge my death, and punish thee!” 
As when some hunter in the spring hath found 

A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 

Upon the craggy isle of a hill-lake, 

And pierced her with an arrow as she rose, 

And follow’d her to find her where she fell 

Far off;—anon her mate comes winging back 

From hunting, and a great way off descries 

His huddling young left sole; at that, he checks 

His pinions, and with short uneasy sweeps 

Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 

Chiding his mate back to her nest; but she 

Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 

In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 

A heap of fluttering feathers—never more 

Shall the lake glass her, flying over it; 

Never the black and dripping precipices 

Echo her stormy scream as she sails by— 

As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss, 
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So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 
575 Over his dying son, and knew him not. 
But, with a cold, incredulous: voice, he said:— 
“ What prate is this of fathers and revenge? 
The mighty Rustum never had a son.” 
And, with a failing voice, Sohrab replied :— 
580‘ Ah yes, he had! and that lost son am I. 
Surely the news will one day reach his ear, 
Reach Rustum, where he sits, and tarries long, 
Somewhere, I know not where, but far from here: 
And pierce him like a stab, and make him leap 
585To arms, and cry for vengeance upon thee. 
Fierce man, bethink thee, for an only son! 
What will that grief, that vengeance be? 
Oh, could I live till I that grief had seen! 
Yet him I pity not so much, but her, 
5% My mother, who in Ader-baijan dwells 
With that old king, her father, who grows grey 
With age, and rules over the valiant Koords. 
Her most I pity, who no more. will see 
Sohrab returning from the Tartar camp, 
55 With spoils and honor, when the war is done. 
But a dark rumor will be bruited up, 
From tribe to tribe, until it reach her ear; 
And then will that defenceless woman learn 
That Sohrab will rejoice her sight no more, 
600 But that in battle with a nameless foe, 
By the far-distant Oxus, he is slain.” 3 
He spoke; and as he ceased, he wept aloud, 
Thinking of her he left, and his own death. 
He spoke; but Rustum listen’d, plunged in thought. 
605 Nor did he yet believe it was his son rs 
Who spoke, although he call’d back names he knew; 
For he had had sure tidings that the babe, 
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Which was in Ader-baijan born to him, 

Had been a puny girl, no boy at all— 

So that sad mother sent him word, for fear 

- Rustum should seek the boy. to train in. arms. 

And so he deem’d that either Sohrab took, 
By a false boast, the style of Rustum’s son; 
Or that men gave it him, to swell his fame. 

So deem‘d he: yet he listen’d, plunged in thought, 
And his soul set to grief, as the vast tide 
Of the bright rocking Ocean sets to shore 

At the full moon; tears gather’d in his eyes; 
For he remember’d his own early youth, 

- And all its bounding rapture; as, at dawn, 
The shepherd from his mountain-lodge descries 
A far, bright city, smitten by the sun, 
Through many rolling clouds—so Rustum saw 
His youth; saw Sohrab’s mother. in her bloom; 
And that old king, her father, who loved well 
His wandering guest, and gave him: his fair child 
With joy; and all the pleasant life they lead, 
They three, in that long-distant summer-time— 
The castle, and the dewy woods, and hunt 
And hound, and morn on those delightful hills 
In Ader-baijan. And he saw that Youth, 

Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 

-Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand, 

‘Like some rich hyacinth which by the scythe 
Of an unskilful gradener had been cut, 

Mowing the garden grass-plots near its bed, 

And lies, a fragrant tower of purple bloom, 

On the mown, dying grass—so Sohrab lay, 
Lovely in death, upon the common sand. 
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And Rustum gazed on him with grief, and said:— 0 


““O Sohrab, thou indeed art such a son 
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. Whom Rustum, wert thou his, might well have loved! 
-Yet here thou errest, Sohrab, or else men 
Have told thee false—thou art not Rustum’s son.’ 
645 For Rustum had no son; one child he had— 
But one—a girl; who with her mother now 
Plies some light female task, nor dreams of us— 
Of us she dreams not, nor of wounds, nor war.’’ 
But Sohrab answer’d him in wrath; for now 
650 The anguish of the deep-fix’d spear grew fierce, 
And he desired to draw forth the steel, 
And let the blood flow free, and so to die— 
But first he would convince his stubborn foe; 
And, rising sternly on one arm, he said:— 
655 “Man, who art thou who dost deny my words? 
Truth sits upon the lips of dying men, 
And falsehood, while I lived, was far from mine. 
I tell thee, prick’d upon this arm I bear 
The seal which Rustum to my mother gave, 
660 That she might prick it on the babé she bore.” 

He spoke; and all the blood left Rustum’s cheeks, 
And his knees totter’d, and he smote his hand 
Against his breast, his heavy mailed hand, 

That the hard iron corselet clank’d aloud; 
665 And to his heart he press’d the other hand, 
And in a hollow voice he spake, and said:— 

“Sohrab, that were a proof which could not lie! 
If thou show this, then art thou Rustum’s son.”’ 

Then, with weak hasty fingers, Sohrab loosed 

670 His belt, and near the shoulder bared his arm, 
And show’d a sign in faint vermilion points 
Prick’d; as a cunning workman, in Pekin, 
Pricks wi vermilion some clear porcelain vase, 
An emperor’s gift—at early morn he paints, 
65 And all day long, and, when night comes, the lamp 
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Lights up his studious forehead and thin hands— 

So delicately prick’d the sign appear’d 

On Sohrab’s arm, the sign of Rustum’s seal. 

It was that griffin, which of old rear’d Zal, 

Rustum’s great father, whom they left to die, 680 
A helpless babe, among the mountain-rocks; 

Him that kind creature found and rear’d, and loved— 
Then Rustum took it for his glorious sign. 

And Sohrab bared that image on his arm, 

And himself scann’d it long with mournful eyes, 685 
And then he touch’d it with his hand and said:— 

“How say’st thou? Is that sign the proper sign 
Of Rustum’s son, or of some other man’s?” 

He spoke; but Rustum gazed, and gazed, and stood 
Speechless; and then he uttered one sharp cry: 690 
O boy—thy father!—and his voice choked there. 

And then a dark cloud pass’d before his eyes, 

And his head swam, and he sank down to earth. 

But Sohrab crawl’d to where he lay, and cast 

His arms about his neck, and kiss’d his lips, 695 

And with fond faltering fingers stroked his cheeks, 

Trying to call him back to life; and life 

Came back to Rustum, and he oped his eyes, 

And they stood wide with horror; and he seized 

In both his hands the dust which lay around, - 700 

And threw it on his head, and smirch’d his hair ,— 

His hair, and face, and beard, and glittering arms; 

And strong convulsive groanings shook his breast, 

And his sobs choked him; and he clutch’d his sword, 

To draw it, and forever let life out. ‘ie 

But Sohrab saw his thought, and held his hands, 

And with a soothing voice he spake, and said:— 
‘Pather, forbear! for I but meet to-day 


The doom which at my birth was written down 
24 
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710In heaven, and thou art heaven’s unconscious hand. 
Surely my heart cried out that it was thou, 

When first I saw thee; and thy heart spoke too, 
I know it! but fate trod those promptings down 
Under its iron heel; fate, fate engaged 

\75 The strife, and hurl’d me on my father’s spear. 
But let us speak no more of this! I find 
My father; let me feel that I have found! 
Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 
My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks, 

720 And wash them with thy tears, and say: My son! 
Quick! quick! for numbered are my sands of life, 
And swift; for like the lightning to this field 
I came, and like the wind I go away— 

Sudden, and swift, and like a passing wind. 
725 But it was writ in heaven that this should be.” 
So said he, and his voice released the heart 
Of Rustum, and his tears broke forth; he cast 
His arms round his son’s neck, and wept aloud, 
And kiss’d him. And awe fell on both the hosts, 

730 When they saw Rustum’s grief; and Ruksh, the horse 
With his head bowing to the ground and mane 
Sweeping the dust, came near, and in mute woe 
First to one then to the other moved 
His head, as if enquiring what their grief 

735 Might mean; and from his dark, compassionate eyes, 
The big warm tears roll’d down, and caked the sand. 
But Rustum chid him with stern voice, and said:— 

“Ruksh, now thou grievest; but, O Ruksh, thy feet 
Should first have rotted on their nimble joints, 

v0 Or ere they brought thy master to this field!” 

But Sohrab look’d upon the horse, and said; 
“Is this, then, Ruksh? How often, in past days, 
My mother told me of thee, thou brave steed, 
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My terrible father’s terrible horse! and said, 
That I should one day find thy lord and thee. 15 
Come, let me lay my hand upon thy mane!. | 
O Ruksh, thou art more fortunate than I; 
For thou hast gone where I shall never go, 
And snuff’d the breezes of my father’s home. 
And thou hast trod the sands of Seistan, 750 
And seen the River of Helmund, and the Lake 
Of Zirrah; and the aged Zal himself 
Has often stroked thy neck, and given thee food, 
Corn in a golden platter soak’d with wine, 
And said: O Ruksh! bear Rustum well!—but I 755 
Have never known my grandsire’s furrow’d face, 
Nor seen his lofty house in Seistan, 
Nor slaked my thirst at the clear Helmund stream; 
But lodged among my father’s foes, and seen 
Afrasiab’s cities only, Samarcand, 760 
Bokhara, and lone Khiva in the waste 
And the black Toorkmun tents; and only drunk 
The desert rivers, Moorghab and Tejend, 
Kohik,and where the Kalmuks feed their sheep, 
The northern Sir; and this great Oxus stream, 765 
The yellow Oxus, by whose brink I die.” 
Then, with a heavy groan, Rustum bewail’d:— 
“Oh, that its waves were flowing over me! 
Oh, that I saw its grains of oy, silt 
Roll tumbling in the current o’er my head!” 770 
But, with a grave mild voice, Sohrab replied :— 
“Desire not that, my father! thou must live. 
For some are born to do great deeds, and live, 
As some are born to be obscured and die, 
Do thou the deeds I die too young to do,— 775 
And reap a second glory in thine age; 
Thou art my father, and thy gain is mine. 
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But come! thou seest this great host of men 
Which follow me; I pray thee, slay not these! 

730 Let me entreat for them; what have they done? 
They follow’d me, my hope, my fame, my star. 
Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace. 

But me thou must bear hence, not send with them, 
But carry me with thee to Seistan, 

783 And place me on a bed, and mourn for me, 

Thou, and the snow-hair’d Zal, and all thy friends. 
And thou must lay me in that lovely earth, 

And heap a stately mound above my bones, 

And plant a far-seen pillar over all. 

790 That so the passing horseman on the waste 
May see my tomb a great way off, and cry: 
Sohrab, the mighty Rustum’s son, lies there, 
Whom his great father did in ignorance kill! 

And I be not forgotten in my grave.” 

76 And, with a mournful voice, Rustum replied :— 
“Fear not! as thou hast said, Sohrab, my son, 
So shall it be; for I will burn my tents 
And quit the host, and bear thee hence with me, 
And carry thee away to Seistan, 

s0And place thee on a bed, and mourn for thee, 
With the snow-headed Zal, and all my friends. 
And I will lay thee in that iovely earth, 

And heap a stately mound above thy bones, 
And plant a far-seen pillar over all, 

805 And men shall not forget thee in thy grave. 
And I will spare thy host; yea, let them go! 
Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace! 
What should I do with slaying any more? 
For would that all whom I have ever slain 

810 Might be once more alive; my bitterest foes, 

And they who were call’d champions.in their time. 
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And through whose death I won that fame I have— 
And I were nothing Sut a common man, 

A poor, mean soldier, and without renown, 

So thou mightest live too, my son, my son! 

Or rather would that I, even I myself, 

Might now be lying on this bloody sand, 

Near death, and by an ignorant stroke of thine, 
Not thou of mine! and I might die, not thou; 
And I, not thou, be borne to Seistan; 

And Zal might weep above my grave, not thine; 
And say: O son, I weep thee not too sore, 

For willingly, I know, thou met’st thine end! 

But now in blood and battles was my youth, 
And full of blood and battles is my age, 

And I shall never end this life of blood.” 

Then, at the point of death, Sohrab replied :— 

‘“A life of blood indeed, thou dreadful man! 
But thou shalt yet have peace; only not now, 
Not yet! but thou shalt have it on that day 
When thou shalt sail in a high-masted ship, 
Thou and the other peers of Kai Khosroo, 
Returning home over the salt blue sea, 

From laying thy dear master in his grave.” 

And Rustum gazed in Sohrab’s face, and said:— 
“Soon be that day, my son, and deep that sea! 
Till then, if fate so wills, let me endure.”’ 

He spoke; and Sohrab smiled on him, and took 
The spear, and drew it from his side, and eased 
His wound’s imperious anguish; but the blood 
Came welling from the open gash, and life 
Flowed with the stream;—all down his cold white side 
The crimson torrent ran, dim now and soil’d, 

Like the soil’d tissue of white violets 
Left, freshly gather’d, on their native bank, 
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By children whom their nurses call with haste 
‘Indoors from the sun’s eye; his head droop’d low, 
His limbs grew slack; motionless, white, he lay— 
White, with eyes closed; only when heavy gasps, 

850 Deep heavy gasps quivering through all his frame, 
Convulsed him back to life, he open’d them, 
And fix’d them feebly on his father’s face; 
Till now all strength was ebb’d, and from his limbs 
Unwillingly the spirit fled away. 

855 Regretting the warm mansion which it left, ° 
And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world. 

So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead; 

And the great Rustum drew his horseman’s cloak 
Down o’er his face, and sate by his dead son. 

sco As those black granite pillars, once high-rear’d 
By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 
His house, now ’mid their broken flights of steps 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side— 
So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 

865 And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
And darken’d all; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 
As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 

s70 Began to twinkle through the fog; for now 
Both armies moved to camp, and took their meal; 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward, the Tartars by the river marge; 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. 


7 But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 
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Under the solitary moon;—he flow’d 

Right for the polar star, past Orgunjé, 
Brimming, and bright, and large; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 

A foil’d circuitous wanderer till at last 

The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 





And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 


Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


William Wordsworth, the poet, was born at Cocker-. 
mouth, Cumberland, in England, April 7, 1770. His 
mother died when he was five years old, and three 
years later he was sent to Hawkshead to school. He 
was a fair student, ‘‘overly fond of reading.” The 
beautiful lake district in which Hawkshead was located 
was the source of never failing delight to him. He 
seemed to have been peculiarly attuned to nature; 
the trees, mountains, sky, and flowers were as vividly 
alive to him as though they possessed personalities. 
This intimate relationship which he felt he has ex- 
pressed in his poems, and it is perhaps because so few 
are able to understand and appreciate it, that his poems 
have not gained so wide a popularity as many by less 
gifted poets. Certain it is, that, though many of us 
must stand outside the inner temple of nature into 
which Wordsworth entered and worshiped, we can 
not but be moved by his ecstacy at the vision which he 
saw. It was during his early years at Hawkshead 
that he acquired his passion for nature and he 

“Roamed from hill to hill, from rock to rock, 
Still craving combinations of new forms, 
New pleasures, wide empire for the right, 


Proud of her own endowments, and rejoiced 
To lay the inner faculties to sleep.” 


His father died while he was still in school, and when 
he was seventeen his uncle sent him to Cambridge. 
His early habits of wandering did not fit him to be a 
good student, and he did not distinguish himself. He 
took his degree in 1791 and left school with no definite 
idea of what he intended to do. 

During his last vacation he had traveled. in France 
and Switzerland with a Welsh college friend and had 
come under the influence of the French Revolution. 
After his graduation he returned to France and sym- 
pathized with the revolutionaries so vehemently that 
he was in the act of throwing in his lot with them when 
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his money gave out and he was forced to return to 
England to earn his living, his uncle having refused to 
encourage him longer in his idleness and fancies. 

The pressure of his own needs and the subsequent 
failure of the Revolutionists caused a severe dejection 
of spirits which was only relieved by a timely legacy 
of £900 in 1795, which removed the pressure of finan- 
cial distress. Wordsworth now determined that poetry 
should be “‘his office upon earth,” and was strengthened 
and encouraged in his resolution by his sister Dorothy, 
who was all his life his good guardian. They took a 
small house at Racedown, in Dorset, and here Words- 
worth made his first successful attempt at writing, 
cared for and encouraged by his faithful sister. 

But he needed much encouragement and sympathy 
to help him, and this came in June, 1797, in a visit from 
the poet Coleridge. Wordsworth read to him a portion 
of the first book of The Excursion, and he praised it 
so warmly that the young author turned with a new 
strength and enthusiasm to finish the work he had been 
doubtfully doing. This encouragement was the needed 
outside gleam which revealed the poet to himself and 
henceforth, although at times he suffered bitter de- 
jection from adverse criticism, he never doubted his 
calling. So attached had Wordsworth become to his 
new friend that when Coleridge returned to his home 
at Nether Stowey, he and his sister accompanied him 
and changed their residence to Alfoxden, within a mile 
and a half of Coleridge’s home. The three friends, 
“three people, but one soul,’ spent many delightful 
hours walking through the beautiful hilly district, and 
the results of one of these excursions was the Lyrical 
Ballads, published by the two poets in 1798 and which 
has had a wonderful influence in shaping the tone of 
later literature. The volume contained Coleridge’s 
Ancient. Mariner and Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. 

In 1798 Wordsworth settled at Grasmere, a cottage 
among the hills of the lake district. The remainder 
of his life was spent here and at Rydal Mount. In 
1799 he made a tour of the continent and returned to 
Grasmere dissatisfied with himself and determined to 
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begin in earnest his life work. It was then that he 
conceived a poem which was to treat of man, nature 
- and society. The poem was to be written at Grasmere 
in the seclusion of his native hills and was to be called 
The Recluse. Coleridge encouraged him in his plan, 
but the poem did not progress as he had hoped. It 
was not until 1805 that The Prelude, the first of the 
three divisions, was finished. In 1814 the second 
division, The Excursion, was published. The original 
idea of the poet—to make his great work a philosoph- 
ical treatise—was never carried out, but what he did do 
was greater. He transformed in his imagination the 
beautiful scenery which surrounded him and made it 
live in the pages of The Excursion. It is in truth the 
oem of a recluse. 

Although later criticism has judged The Excursion 
to be a great poem, it met with a storm of disapproval 
when it was published. The bitter criticism did much 
to suppress the delightful freshness of the poet’s writing, 
and though he set himself resolutely to work in spite of 
it, his later poems were robbed of a degree of the inspira- 
tion which breathes in his first works. 

Among Wordsworth’s better known short poems are his 
Ode on Intimations of Immortality. which has been called 
the high-water mark of his poetry. Michael, The Daf- 
jodils, The Solitary Reaper, Ode to Duty, We are Seven 
and Lucy Gray have been favorites ever since they were 
written. 

Wordsworth was married in 1802 to Mary Hutchin- 
son, a friend of his sister, who had been a companion 
in many of their excursions while the poet was still in 
college. He was appointed poet-laureate in 1843, to 
succeed Southey, and in 1844 his name was placed on 
the civil list with a pension of £300 a year. But public 
appreciation came after the poet had sung his song, and 
he died six years later, 1850, at his home at Rydal Mount. 

(The best short life of Wordsworth is that by Myers in the 
English Men of Letters Series. In beginning the study of 
Wordsworth the reader should have the advantage of some 


edited collection like that of Professor Dowden in the Atheneum 
Press Series, or Rolfe’s Select Poems of Wordsworth.) 


MICHAEL 
A PastoraL Porm 


If from the public way you turn your steps, 
Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head Ghyll 
You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral mountains front you, face to face. 
But, courage! for around that boisterous brook 
The mountains have all opened out themselves, 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 
No habitation can be seen; but they 
Who journey thither find themselves alone 


With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and kites | 


That overhead are sailing in the sky. 

It is in truth an utter solitude; 

Nor should I have made mention of this Dell 
But for one object which you might pass by, 
Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
Appears a straggling heap of unhewn stones! 
And to that simple object appertains 

A story—unenriched with strange events, 
Yet not unfit, I deem, for the fireside 

Or for the summer shade. It was the first 
Of those domestic tales that spake to me 

Of shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 
Whom I already loved ;—not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 
Where was their occupation and abode. 

And hence this Tale, while I was yet a Boy 
Careless of books, yet having felt the power 


Of Nature, by the gentle agency 
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30 Of natural objects, led me on to feel 
-For passions that were not my own, and think 
(At random and imperfectly indeed) 
On man, the heart of man, and human life. 
Therefore, although it be a history 
35 Homely and rude, I will relate the same 
For the delight of a few natural hearts; 
And, with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 
Of youthful Poets, who among these hills 
Will be my second self when I am gone. 


40 Upon the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his name; 

. An old man, stout of heart, and strong of limb. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength: his mind was keen, 

45Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 

And in his shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds, 
Of blasts of every tone; and, oftentimes, 

50 When others heeded not, he heard the South 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 

The Shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 

Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 
55‘‘The winds are now devising work for me!”’ 

And, truly, at all times, the storm, that drives 

The traveler to a shelter, summoned him 

Up to the mountains: he had been alone 

Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 

60 That came to him, and left him, on the heights. 
So lived he till his eightieth year was past. 
And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
That the green valleys, and the streams and rocks, 
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Were things indifferent to the Shepherd’s thoughts. 
Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 65 
The common air; hills, which with vigorous step 

He had so often climbed; which had impressed 

So many incidents upon his mind 

Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear; 

Which, like a book, preserved the memory 70 
Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved, 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts 

The certainty of honorable gain; 

Those fields, those hills—what could they less? had laid 
Strong hold on his affections, were to him | 6 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure which there is in life itself. 


His days had not been passed in singleness. 
His Helpmate. was a comely matron, old— 
' Though younger than himself full twenty years. 80 
She was a woman of a stirring life, 
Whose heart was in her house: two wheels she had 
Of antique form; this large, for spinning wool; 
That small, for flax; and if one wheel had rest, 
It was because the other was at work. 85 
The Pair had but one inmate in their house, 
An only Child, who had been born to them 
When Michael, telling o’er his years, began 
To deem that he was old,—in shepherd’s phrase, 
With one foot in the grave. This only Son, 90 
With two brave sheep-dogs tried in many a storm, 
The one of an inestimable worth, 
Made all their household. 1 may truly say, 
That they were as a proverb in the vale 
For endless industry. When day was gone, 95 
And from their occupations out of doors 
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The Son and Father were come home, even then, 
Their labor did not cease; unless when all 
Turned to the cleanly supper-board, and there, 

100 Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed milk, 
Sat round the basket piled with oaten cakes, 
And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when the meal 
Was ended, Luke (for so the Son was named) 
And his old Father both betook themselves 

105 To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fire-side; perhaps to card 
Wool for the Housewife’s spindle, or repair 
Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 

Or other implement of house or field. 


10 Down from the ceiling, by the chimney’s edge, 
That in our ancient uncouth country style 
With huge and black projection overbrowed 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim the Housewife hung a lamp; 

15 An aged utensil, which had performed 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 

Early at evening did it burn—and late, 
Surviving comrade of uncounted hours, 
Which, going by from year to year, had found, 

10 And left the couple neither gay perhaps 
Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes 
Living a life of eager industry. 

And now, when Luke had reached his eighteenth year 
There by the light of this old lamp they sate, 

125 Father and Son, while far into the night 
The Housewife plied her own peculiar work, 
Making the cottage through the silent hours 
Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 
This light was famous in its neighborhood, 


? 
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And was a public symbol of the life 130 
That thrifty Pair had lived. For, as it chanced, 

Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 

Stood single, with large prospect, north and south, 
High into Easedale, up to Dunmail-Raise, 

And westward to the village near the lake; 135 
And from this constant light, so regular 

And so far seen the House itself, by all 

Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 

Both old and young, was named THE EvenING Star. 


Thus living on through such a length of years, 140 
The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his Helpmate; but to Michael’s heart 
This son of his old age was yet more dear— 
Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Fond spirit that blindly works in the blood of all— 145 
Than that a child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts, 
And stirrings of inquietude, when they 
By- tendency of nature needs must fail. 150 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 
His heart and his heart’s joy! For oftentimes 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms, 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 155 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tenderness; and he had rocked 
His cradle, as with a woman’s gentle hand. 


And, in a later time, ere yet the Boy 
Had put on boy’s attire, did Michael love, 160 
Albeit of a stern unbending mind, 


s 
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To have the Young-one in his sight, when he 
Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd’s stool 
Sate with a fettered sheep before him stretched 

165 Under the large old oak, that near his door 
Stood single, and, from matchless breadth of shade, 
Chosen for the Shearer’s covert from the Sun, 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
The Ciippinc TREE, a name which yet it bears. 

170 There, while they two were sitting in the shade, 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe, 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 

175 By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath the shears. 


And when by Heaven’s good grace the boy grew up 
A healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years old; 
130 Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throughout in all 
Due requisites a perfect shepherd’s staff, 
And gave it to the Boy; wherewith éequipt 
185 He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 
At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock; 
And, to his office prematurely called, 
There stood the urchin, as you will divine, 
Something between a hindrance and a help; 
199 And for this cause not always, I believe, 
Receiving from his Father hire of praise; 
Though naught was left undone which staff or voice, 
Or looks, or threatening gestures, could perform. 


But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 
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Against the mountain blasts; and to the heights, 
Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 

He with his Father daily went, and they 

Were as companions, why should I relate 

- That objects which the Shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now? that from the Boy there came 
Feelings and emanations—things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind; 

And that the old Man’s heart seemed born again? 


Thus in his Father’s sight the Boy grew up: 
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And now, when he had reached his eighteenth year, 2s 


He was his comfort and his daily hope. 


While in this sort the simple household lived 
From day to day, to Michael’s ear there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the time 
Of which I speak, the Shepherd had been bound 
In surety for his brother’s son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means; 

But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 

Had prest upon him: and old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 

A grievous penalty, but little less 

Than half his substance. This unlooked-for claim, 
At the first hearing, for a moment took 
More hope out of his life than he supposed 
That any old man ever could have lost. 

_ As soon as he had armed himself with strength 
To look his trouble in the face, it seemed 
The Shepherd’s sole resource to sell at once 

A portion of his patrimonial fields. 

Such was his first resolve; he thought again, 


And his heart failed him. “‘Isabel,’’ said he, 
25 
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Two evenings after he had heard the news, 
‘“‘T have been toiling more than seventy years, 
‘And in the open sunshine of God’s love 

230 Have we all lived; yet if these fields of ours 
Should pass into a stranger’s hands, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 

Our lot is a hard lot; the sun himself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I; 

235 And I have lived to be a fool at last 
To my own family. An evil man 
That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were false to us; and if he were not false, 
There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 

240 Had been no sorrow. I forgive him;—but 
’T were better to be dumb than to talk thus. 

‘‘When I began, my purpose was to speak 
Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 
Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel; the land 
245 Shall not go from us, and it shall be free; 
He shall possess it, free as is the wind 
That passes overit. We have, thou know’st, 
Another kinsman—he will be our friend 
In this distress. Heis a prosperous man, 

260 Thriving in trade—and Luke to him shall go, 
And with his kinsman’s help and his own thrift 
He quickly will repair this loss, and then 
He may return tous. If here he stay, 

What can be done? Where every one is poor, 

255 What can be gained ?”’ 

At this the old Man paused, 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 
Was busy, looking back into past times. 
There’s Richard Bateman, thought she to herself, 
He was a parish-boy—at the church-door 


\ 
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They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence, 
And half pennies, wherewith the neighbors bought 
A basket, which they filled with peddler’s wares; 
And, with his basket on his arm, the lad © 

Went up to London, found a master there, 

Who, out of many, chose the trusty boy 

To go and overlook his merchandise 

Beyond the seas; where he grew wondrous rich, 
And left estates and moneys to the poor, 

And, at his birth-place, built a chapel floored 
With marble, which he sent from foreign lands. 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort, 
Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 

And her face brightened. » The old Man was glad, 
And thus resumed :—‘‘Well, Isabel! this scheme 
These two days, has been meat and drink to me. 
Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 

—We have enough—I wish indeed that I 

Were younger; —but this hope is a good hope. 
Make ready Luke’s best garments, of the best 
Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night: 

—lIf he could go, the Boy should go to-night.” 


Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went forth 
With a light heart. The Housewife for five days 
Was restless morn and night, and all day long 
Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare ‘ 
Things needful for the journey of her son. 

But Isabel was glad when Sunday came © 

To stop her in her work: for, when she lay 

By Michael’s side, she through the last two nights 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep: 
And when they rose at morning she could see 
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That all his hopes were gone. That day at noon 

She said to Luke, while they two by themselves 
295 Were sitting at the door, ‘‘Thou must not go: 

We have no other Child but thee to lose, 

None to remember—do not go away, 

For if thou leave thy Father he will die.” 

The Youth made answer with a jocund voice; 
300 And Isabel, when she had told her fears, 

Recovered heart. That evening her best fare 

Did she bring forth, and all together sat _ 

Like happy people round a Christmas fire. 


With daylight Isabel resumed her work; 

305 And all the ensuing week the house appeared 
As cheerful as a grove in spring: at length 
The expected letter from their kinsman came, 
With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of the Boy; 

310 To which, requests were added, that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 
The letter was read over; Isabel 
Went forth to show it to the neighbors round. 
Nor was there at the time on English land 

3isA prouder heart than Luke’s. When Isabel 
Had to her house returned, the old Man said, 
‘He shall depart to-morrow” To this word 
The Housewife answered, talking much of things 
Which,’ if at such short notice he should go, 

se0 Would surely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 


Near the tumultuous brook of Green-head Ghyll, 
In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
To build a Sheep-fold; and, before he heard 
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The tidings of his melancholy loss, 825 
For this same purpose he had gathered up 

A heap of stones, which by the streamlet’s edge 

Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 

With Luke that evening thitherward he walked: 

And soon as they had reached the place he stopped, 330 
And thus the old Man spake to him:—‘ My Son, 
To-morrow thou wilt leave me: with full heart 

I look upon thee, for thou art the same 

That were a promise to me ere thy birth, 

And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 835 
I will relate to thee some little part 

Of our two histories; ‘twill do thee good 

When thou art from me, even if I should touch 

On things thou canst not know of.—After thou 

First cam’st into the world—as oft befalls 340 
To new-born infants—thou didst sleep away 

Two days, and blessings from thy Father’s tongue 

Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on, 

And still I loved thee with increasing love. 

Never to living ear came sweeter sounds 345 
Than when I heard by our own fire-side 

.First uttering, without words, a natural tune; 

When thou, a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 

Sing at thy Mother’s breast. Month followed month, 
And in the open fields my life was passed 350 
And on the mountains; else I think that thou 

Hadst been brought up upon thy Father’s knees. 

But we were playmates, Luke: among these hills, 

As well thou knowest, in us the old and young 

Have played together, nor with me didst thou 855 
Lack any pleasure which a boy can know.” 

Luke had a manly heart; but at these words 

He sobbed aloud. The old Man grasped his hand, 
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And said, ‘“‘Nay, do not take it so—I see 
360 That these are things of which I need not speak. 
—Even to the utmost I have been to thee 
A kind and a good Father: and herein 
I but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at others’ hands; for, though now old 
365 Beyond the common life of man, I still 
Remember them who loved me in my youth. 
Both of them sleep together: here they lived, 
As all their Forefathers had done; and when 
At length their time was come, they were not loth 
370 To give their bodies to the family mold. 
I wished that thou should’st live the life they lived: 
But, ’tis a long time to look back, my Son, 
And see so little gain from threescore years. 
‘These fields were burthened when they came to me; 
avs Till I was forty years of age, not more 
Than half of my inheritance was mine. 
I toiled and toiled; God blessed me in my work, 
And till these three weeks past the land was free. 
—It looks as if it never could endure 
3s0 Another Master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 
If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
That thou should’st go.” 
At this the old Man paused; 
Then, pointing to the stones near which they stood, 
Thus, after a short silence, he resumed: 
35 ‘‘ This was a work for us; and now, my Son, 
It is a work for me. But, lay one stone— 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 
Nay, Boy, be of good hope ;—we both may live 
To see a better day. At eighty-four 
390 I still am strong and hale;—do thou thy part; 
I will do mine.—I will begin again 


Michael 


With many tasks that were resigned to thee: 

Up to the heights, and in among the storms, 
Will I without thee go again, and do 

All works which I was wont to do alone, 

Before I knew thy face.—Heaven bless thee, Boy! 
Thy heart these two weeks has been beating fast 
With many hopes; it should be so—yes—yes— 

I knew that thou could’st never have a wish 

To leave me, Luke: thou hast been bound to me 
Only by links of love: whon thou art gone, 

What will be left to us!—But, I forget 

My purposes. Lay now thecorner-stone, 

As I requested; and hereafter, Luke, 

When thou art gone away, should evil men 

Be thy companions, think of me, my Son, 

And of this moment; hither turn thy thoughts, 
And God will strengthen thee: amid all fear 

And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 
May’st bear in mind the life thy Fathers lived, 
Who, being innocent, did for that cause 

Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee well— 
When thou return’st, thou in this place wilt see 

A work which is not here: a covenant 

'Twill be between us; but, whatever fate 

Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last, 

And bear thy memory with me to the grave.” 
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The Shepherd ended here; and Luke stooped down, 


And, as his Father had requested, laid 

The first stone of the Sheep-fold. At the sight 
The old Man’s grief broke from him; to his heart 
He pressed his Son, he kissed him and wept; 

And to the house together they returned. 
—Hushed was that House in peace, or seeming peace, 
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4% Ere the night fell:—with morrow’s dawn the Boy 
Began his journey, and when he had reached 
The public way, he put on a bold face; 

And all the neighbors, as he passed their doors, 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell prayers, 
430 That followed him till he was out of sight. 


A good report did from their Kinsman come, 

Of Luke and his welldoing: and the Boy 

Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news, 

Which, as the Housewife phrased it, were throughout 
435 ‘The prettiest letters that were ever seen.” 

Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 

So, many months passed on: and once again 

The Shepherd went about his daily work 

With confident and cheerful thoughts; and now 
440Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 

He to that valley took his way, and there 

Wrought at the Sheep-fold. Meantime Luke began 

To slacken in his duty; and, at length, 

He in the dissolute city gave himself 
445To evil courses: ignominy and shame 

Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 

To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 


There is a comfort in the strength of love; 

"Twill make a thing endurable, which else 

450 Would overset the brain, or break the heart: 
I have conversed with more than one who well 
Remember the old Man, and what he was 
Years after he had-heard this heavy news. 

» His bodily frame had been from youth to age 

4x5 Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 
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He went, and still looked up to sun and cloud, 
And listened to the wind; and, as before, 
Performed all kinds of labor for his sheep, 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 

And to that hollow dell from time to time 460 
Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 

His flock had need. ’Tis not forgotten yet 

The pity which was then in every heart 

For the old Man—and ’tis believed by all 

That many and many a day he thither went, 465 
And never lifted up a single stone. 


There, by the Sheep-fold, sometimes was he seen 
Sitting alone, or with his faithful Dog, 
Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 
The length of full seven years, from time to time, 470 
He at the building of this Sheep-fold wrought, 
And left the work unfinished when he died. 
Three years, or little more, did Isabel 
Survive her husband: at her death the estate 
Was sold, and went into a stranger’s hand. 475 
The Cottage which was named the EVENING STAR 
Is gone—the plowshare has been through the ground 
On which it stood; great changes have been wrought 
In all the neighborhood :—yet the oak is left 
That grew beside their door; and the remains 480 
Of the unfinished Sheep-fold may be seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Green-head Ghyll, 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


Alfred Lord Tennyson, the fourth of twelve children, 
was born August 6, 1809, at Somersby, Lincolnshire, 
England. His father was a clergyman of varied tastes, 
who possessed a large, well selected library.. Tennyson 
was allowed to read as he chose, so that when he entered 
Cambridge in 1828 he had read extensively from the best 
masters of prose and poetry. 

At the age of seven he went to the grammar school 
at Louth and remained there until he was eleven, when 
he returned home to be taught by his father and pre- 
pared for college. While still very young Tennyson 
began to compose verses. When only eleven he had 
written hundreds of lines in the regular measure of 
Pope. These early verses are crude in thought but the 
rhythm shows that even then he possessed the fine mu- 
sical sense which has given to his poetry so much of its 
charm. 

He was fond of roaming over the hills about Som- 
ersby, and the frequent allusions he makes to birds 
and flowers and trees show that his observation was 
keen and accurate. The favorite companion in these 
walks was his brother Charles. It was doubtless during 
these hours which they spent alone that the poems were 
composed which formed the little volume published in 
1827, under the title Poems by Two Brothers. This was 
Tennyson’s first literary venture, and brought the joint 
authors £20. ° 

In February, 1828, Tennyson with his brother Charles 
entered Cambridge, where from the first he worked ear- 
nestly at poetic composition. In June, 1829, he won 
the chancellor’s medal for English verse by his poem, 
Timbuctoo. This seems to have been the only distinc- 
tion he gained at Cambridge. But he formeda friend- 
ship which more than all his education was to influence 
his life. His love for Arthur Hallam, the son of the 
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historian, has been immortalized in the “noblest monu- 
ment of verse which has ever been erected to a human 
being.” 

In 1830 he published a volume entitled Poems, Chiefly 
Lyrical, which contained the familiar poems, Clarzbel, 
Ode to Memory, Mariana in the M oated Grange, The 
Poet, Ballad of Oriana, Recollections of the Arabian Nights, 
etc. This volume did not receive much attention, but 
the critics of the day spoke well of it. 

In 1831 Tennyson’s father died and he returned to 
Somersby to care for his mother. Arthur Hallam be- 
came a frequent visitor of the home, and Tennyson 
dwells lovingly in In Memoriam on the pleasant associa- 
tions of those happy days when Hallam “tead. thie 
Tuscan poets on the lawn.’”’ These associations ripened 
into an engagement between Hallam and Tennyson’s 
sister Emily 

In 1832 Tennyson published his second volume of 
poems, which contained The Palace of Art, The Lotos- 
Eaters, A Dream of Fair Women, The Lady of Shalott, 
The Miller’s Daughter, none. The book became popu- 
lar and sold well, but the reviewers were harsh in their 
criticisms, so harsh that the poet gave nothing to the 
public for ten years. Later criticism has come to regard 
these poems as among the finest of Tennyson’s writings. 

In 1833 occurred the death of Hallam, which brought 
such a deep and lasting sorrow into the poet’s life. 
The poems, Jn M emoriam, The Two Voices, and Thoughts 
of a Suicide, are the results of this grief. Always of 
a retiring disposition, Tennyson now became almost a 
recluse, reading, writing and working earnestly at his. 
art. The volume published in 1842 gave the world 
the results of his quiet studies and established him as 
the foremost English poet. The new poems, Locksley 
Hall, Morte d’Arthur, Ulysses, The Two Voices, Godiva, 
Sir Galahad, The Vision of Sin, and Break, Break, Break, 
were included in the collection. The Princess followed 
in 1847. 

In 1850 the various poems which compose In Memo- 
nam were put together and published. They were the 
utterances of the poet’s grief, and had been written at 
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various times since 1833. At first the poet had had no 
idea of uniting them, and except for the slender thread 
- of love for his friend there is little real outward unity. 
There is, however, a very real inner unity in the revela- 
tion which the poem makes of the chastening influences 
of a great grief which is made “a stepping-stone to 
higher things.”’ 

In 1850 the poet’s income was sufficient to allow him 
to marry the woman whom he had loved for almost fif- 
teen years. On June 13 he and Emily Sellwood were 
married, and Tennyson said, ‘The peace of God came 
into my life when I wedded her.” In April of 1850 
Wordsworth died and Tennyson was appointed poet- 
laureate to succeed him. That same year his Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington appeared but was 
not well received. Later judgment places it in the first 
rank. Maud, a poem about which there has been more 
diversity of opinion than about anything else written 
by Tennyson, appeared in 18 ee 

For some time Tennyson had peen working on the 
legends of King Arthur and the knights of his Round 
Table. The stories appeared separately, and were not 
collected into their present form until near the poet’s . 
death. Enid appeared in 1& 50, Guinevere in 1858. In 
1859 his first Idylls of the King appeared and received 
a most enthusiastic welcome. While each story is com- 
plete in itself, the idea of making an integral whole of 
them took shape gradually in Tennyson’s mind. The 
last connecting link was written in 188 sf 

In 1875 the poet published his first drama, Queen 
_Mary. His dramas were never so successful as his 
poems. Tennyson was first of all a poet, and the more 
distinctly dramatic touch was not his. Becket, The C up 
and The Ei oresters, have all been successful, however, in 
stage versions. 

In a short sketch of his tife it is impossible even to 
mention the poems of Tennyson that have become popu- 
lar favorites. The May Queen, The Brook and Dora 
may be named as tepresenting the idylls. Tennyson 
had serious views upon life and its problems con- 
tinually find artistic expression in his poems. A series 
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of such poems may be given: The Palace of Art, The Two 
Voices, The Vision of Sin, St. Simeon Stylites, The An- 
cient Sage. Locksley Hall and Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After, are well known dramatic monologues. Among his 
best known lyrics are the songs in The Princess. Among 
these are The Bugle Song, Sweet and Low, Tears Idle 
Tears and Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead. 

Tennyson was made Baron of Aldworth and Farring- 
ford in 1884. The close of his life was happy and peace- 
ful. He spent most of his time at Farringford, his 
home on the Isle of Wight. He never cared to travel 
much, although he made a few trips through Europe 
and into Italy. He died October 6, 1892, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Tennyson is undoubtedly the most popular poet of 
modern times. His high idealism, his splendid imagery, 
his remarkable musical language, his moral sanity—all 
these made him worthy of the place he holds. 


(The authoritative biography of Tennyson is the Memoir 
by his son Hallam. Briefer lives are those by Arthur Waugh, 
and by Lyall, in the English Men of Letters Series.) 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 


PART 1 


On either side the river lie 


‘Long fields of barley and of rye, 


That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 

To many-tower’d Camelot; 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 


_ Round an island there below, 


The island of Shalott. 


Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 


By the margin, willow-veil’d 


Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot: 
But who hath seen her wave her hand? 
Or at the casement seen her stand? 
[374] 


The Lady of Shalott 


Or is she known in all the land, 
The Lady of Shalott? 


Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 
Down to tower’d Camelot: 
And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Listening, whispers ‘‘’Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.’’ 


PART II 


There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
‘ And little other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott. _ 


And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot: 
There the river eddy whirls, 
- And there the surly village-churls, 
And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 
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Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 
Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot: 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 
For often thro’ the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 
And music, went to Camelot: 
Or when the moon was overhead, 
Came two young lovers lately wed; 
“T am half sick of shadows,” said 
The Lady of Shalott. 


PART III 


A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 
He rode between the barley-sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 
A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 
To a lady in his shield, 
That sparkled on the yellow field, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy, 


The Lady of Shalott 


The bridle bells rang merrily 
As he rode down to Camelot: 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 
And as he rode his armour rung, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


All in the blue unclouded weather 

Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle-leather, 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 

Burn’d like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 

As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d; 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 
“Tirra lirra,’’ by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 


She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro’ the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 
She saw the helmet and the plume, 

She look’d down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror crack’d from side to side; 
“The curse is come upon me,”’ cried 

The Lady of Shalott, 
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PART IV 


In the stormy east-wind straining, 
The pale yellow woods were waning, 
The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower’d Camelot; 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 
And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And down the river's dim expanse 
Like some bold seér in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance— 
With a glassy countenance 
Did she look to Camelot. 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right— 
The leaves upon her falling light— 
Thro’ the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot: 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen slowly, 


The Lady of Shalott 


And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 
Turn’d to tower’d Camelot. 
For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Under tower and balcony, 
By garden-wall and gallery, 
A gleaming shape she floated by, 
Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 
Out upon the wharfs they came, 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 
And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Who is this? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 

Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear, 
All the knights at Camelot: 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, ‘“‘She has a lovely face; 

God in his mercy lend her grace, 
The Lady of Shalott.” 
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ENOCH ARDEN 


Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm; 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands; 
Beyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 

In cluster; then a moulder’d church; and higher 
A long street climbs to one tall-tower’d mill; 

And high in heaven behind it a gray down 
With Danish barrows; and a hazelwood, 

By autumn nutters haunted, flourishes 

Green in a cuplike hollow of the down. 


Here on this beach a hundred years ago, 
Three children of three houses, Annie Lee, 


. The prettiest little damsel in the port, 


And Philip Ray, the miller’s only son, 

And Enoch Arden, a rough sailor’s lad 
Made orphan by a winter shipwreck, play’d 
Among the waste and lumber of the shore, 
Hard coils of cordage, swarthy fishing-nets, 
Anchors of rusty fluke, and boats updrawn; 
And built their castles of dissolving sand 
To watch them overflow’d, or following up 
And flying the white breaker, daily left 
The little footprint daily wash’d away. 


A narrow cave ran in beneath the cliff: 
In this the children play’d at keeping house. 
Enoch was host one day, Philip the next, 
While Annie still was mistress; but at times 
Enoch would hold possession for a week: 
“This is my house and this my little wife.” 
“Mine too,” said Philip, “turn and turn about:” 
When, if they quarrel’d, Enoch stronger-made 
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Was master: then would Philip, his blue eyes 
All flooded with the helpless wrath of tears, 
Shriek out, “I hate you, Enoch,” and at this 
The little wife would weep for company, 
And pray them not to quarrel for her sake, 
And say she would be little wife to both. 


But when the dawn of rosy childhood past, 
And the new warmth of life’s ascending sun 
Was felt by either, either fixt his heart 
On that one girl; and Enoch spoke his love, 
But Philip loved in silence; and the girl 
Seem’d kinder unto Philip than to him; = 
But she loved Enoch; tho’ she knew it not, 
And would if asked deny it. Enoch set 
A purpose evermore before his eyes, 
To hoard all savings to the uttermost, 
To purchase his own boat, and make a home 
For Annie: and so prosper’d that at last 
A luckier or a bolder fisherman, 
A carefuller in peril, did not breathe 
For leagues along that breaker-beaten coast 
Than Enoch. Likewise had he served a year 
On board a merchantman, and made himself 
Full sailor; and he thrice had pluck’d a life 
From the dread sweep of the down-streaming seas: 
And all men look’d upon him favourably: 
And ere he touch’d his one-and-twentieth May 
He purchased his.own boat, and made a home 
For Annie, neat and nestlike, halfway up 
The narrow street that clamber’d toward the mill. 


‘ 


Then, on a golden autumn eventide, 
The younger people making holiday, 
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With bag and sack and basket, great and small, 
Went nutting to the hazels. Philip+stay’d 
(His father lying sick and needing him) 

An hour behind; but as he climb’d the hill, 


. Just where the prone edge of the wood began 


To feather toward the hollow, saw the pair, 
Enoch and Annie, sitting hand-in-hand, 

His large gray eyes and weather-beaten face 
All-kindled by a still and sacred fire, 

That burn’d as on an altar. Philip look’d, 
And in their eyes and faces read his doom; 
Then, as their faces grew together, groan’d, 
And slipt aside, and like a wounded life 
Crept down into the hollows of the wood; 
There, while the rest were loud in merry-making, 
Had his dark hour unseen, and rose and past 
Bearing a lifelong hunger in his heart. 


So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 
And merrily ran the years, seven happy years, 
Seven happy years of health and competence, 
And mutual:love and honourable toil; 

With children; first a daughter. In him woke, 
With his first babe’s first cry, the noble wish 
To save all earnings to the uttermost, 

And give his child a better bringing-up 

Than his had been, or hers; a wish renew’d, 
When two years after came a boy to be 

The rosy idol of her solitudes, 

While Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas, 
Or often journeying landward; for in truth 
Enoch’s white horse, and Enoch’s ocean-spoil. 
In ocean-smelling osier, and his face, 
Rough-redden’d with a thousand winter gales, 
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Not only to the market-cross were known, 

But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 

Far as the portal-warding lion-whelp, 

And peacock-yewtree of the lonely Hall, 

Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering. 100 


Then came a change, as all things human change. 
Ten miles to northward of the narrow port 
Open’d a larger haven: thither used 
Enoch at times to go by land or sea; 
And once when there, and clambering on a mast 105 
In harbour, by mischance he slipt and fell: 
A limb was broken when they lifted him; 
And while he lay recovering there his wife 
Bore him another son, a sickly one: 
Another hand crept too across his trade 110 
Taking her bread and theirs: and on him fell, 
Altho’ a grave and staid God-fearing man, 
Yet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloom. 
He seem’d, as in a nightmare of the night, 
To see his children leading evermore 115 
Low miserable lives of hand-to-mouth, 
And her, he loved, a beggar: then he pray’d. 2 
““Save them from this, whatever comes to me.”’ 
And while he pray’d, the master of that ship 
Enoch had served in, hearing his mischance, 120 
Came, for he knew the man and valued him, 
Reporting of his vessel China-bound, 
And wanting yet a boatswain. Would he go? 
There yet were many weeks before she sail’d, 
Sail’d from this port. Would Enoch havethe place? 125 
And Enoch all at once assented to it, 
Rejoicing at that answer to his prayer. 
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So now that shadow of mischance appeared 
No graver than as when some little cloud 
Cuts off the fiery highway of the sun, 
And isles a light in the offing: yet the wife— 
When he was gone—the children—what to do? 
Then Enoch lay long-pondering on his plans; 
To sell the boat—and yet he loved her well— 
How many a rough sea had he weather’d in her! 
He knew her, as a horseman knows his horse— 
And yet to sell her—then with what she brought 
Buy goods and stores—set Annie forth in trade 
With all that seamen needed or their wives— 
So might she keep the house while he was gone. 
Should he not trade himself out yonder? go 
This voyage. more than once? yea twice or thrice— 
As oft as needed—last, returning rich, 
Become the master of a larger craft, 
With fuller profits lead an easier life, 
Have all his pretty young ones educated, | 
And pass his days in peace among his own. 


Thus Enoch in his heart determined all: 
Then moving homeward came on Annie pale, 
Nursing the sickly babe, her latest-born. 
Forward she started with a happy cry, 

And laid the feeble infant in his arms; 

Whom Enoch took, and handled all his limbs, 
Appraised his weight and fondled father-like, 
But had no heart to break his purposes 

To Annie, till the morrow, when he spoke. 


Then first since Enoch’s golden ring had girt 
Her finger, Annie fought against his will: 
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Yet not with brawling opposition she, 

But manifold entreaties, many a tear, 
Many asad kiss by day by night renew’d 
(Sure that all evil would come out of it) 
Besought him, supplicating, if he cared 

For her or his dear children, not to go. 

He not for his own self caring but her, 
Her and her children, let her plead in vain; 
So grieving held his will, and bore it thro’. 


For Enoch parted with his old sea-friend, 
Bought Annie goods and stores, and set his hand 
To fit their little streetward sitting-room 
With shelf and corner for the goods and stores. 
So all day long till Enoch’s last at home, 
Shaking their pretty cabin, hammer and axe, 

Auger and saw, while Annie seem’d to hear 

Her own death-scaffold raising, shrill’d and rang, 
Till this was ended, and his careful hand,— 
The space was narrow,—having order’d all 
Almost as neat and close as Nature packs 

Her blossom or her seedling, paused; and he, 
Who needs would work for Annie to the last, 
Ascending tired, heavily slept till morn. 


And Enoch faced this morning of farewell 
Brightly and boldly. All his Annie’s fears, 
Save, as his Annie’s, were a laughter to him. 
Yet Enoch as a brave God-fearing man 
Bow’d himself down, and in that mystery 
Where God-in-man is one with man-in-God, 
Pray’d for a blessing on his wife and. babes 
Whatever came to him: and then he said: 
“Annie, this voyage by the grace of God 
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Will bring fair weather yet to all of us. 

Keep a clean hearth and a clear fire for me, 

For I’ll be back, my girl, before you know it.” 
Then lightly rocking baby’s cradle, “and he, 
This pretty, puny, weakly little one,— 
Nay—for I love him all the better for it— 

God bless him, he shall sit upon my knees 

And I will tell him tales of foreign parts, 

And make him merry, when I come home again. 
Come, Annie, come, cheer up before | go.”’ 


Him running on thus hopefully she heard, 
And almost hoped herself; but when he turn’d 
The current of his talk to graver things 
In sailor fashion roughly sermonizing 
On providence and trust in Heaven, she heard, 
Heard and not heard him; as the village girl, 
Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring, 
Musing on him that used to fill it for her, 

Hears and not hears, and lets it overflow. 


At length she spoke: ‘“‘O Enoch, you are wise; 
And yet for all your wisdom well know I 
That I shall look upon your face, no more.”’ 


“Well then,” said Enoch, “I shall look on yours. 
Annie, the ship I sail in passes here 
(He named the day); get you a seaman’s glass, 
Spy out my face, and laugh at all your fears.”’ 


But when the last of those last moments came, 
“Annie, my girl, cheer up, be comforted, 
Look to the babes, and till I come again 
Keep everything shipshape, for I must go. 
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And fear no more for me; or if you fear 
Cast all your cares on God; that anchor holds. 
Is He not yonder in those uttermost 
Parts of the morning? if I flee to these 
Can I go from Him? and the sea is His, 
The sea is His: He made it.”’ 

Enoch rose, 
Cast his strong arms about his drooping wife, 
And kiss’d his wonder-stricken little ones; 
But for the third, the sickly one, who slept 
After a night of feverous wakefulness, 
When Annie would have raised him Enoch said, 
“Wake him not; let him sleep; how should the child 
Remember this?’’ and kiss’d him in his cot. 
But Annie from her baby’s forehead clipt 
A tiny curl, and gave it: this he kept 
Thro’ all his future; but now hastily caught 
His bundle, waved his hand, and went his way. 


She, when the day that Enoch mention’d came, 
Borrow’d a glass, but all in vain: perhaps © 
She could not fix the glass to suit her eye; 
Perhaps her eye was dim, hand tremulous; 
She saw him not: and while he stood on deck 
Waving, the moment and the vessel past. 


Ev’n to the last dip of the vanishing sail 
She watch’d it, and departed weeping for him; 
Then, tho’ she mourn’d his absence as his grave, 
Set her sad will no less to chime with his, 
But throve not in her trade, not being bred 
To barter, nor compensating the want 
By shrewdness, neither capable of lies, 
Nor asking overmuch and taking less, 
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And still foreboding ‘“‘what would Enoch say?” 
For more than once, in days of difficulty 

And pressure, had she sold her wares for less 
Than what she gave in buying what she sold: 
She fail’d and sadden’d knowing it; and thus, 
Expectant of that news which never came, 
Gain’d for her own a scanty sustenance, 

And lived a life of silent melancholy. 


Now the third child was sickly-born and grew 
Yet sicklier, tho’ the mother cared for it 
With all a mother’s care: nevertheless, 
Whether her business often call’d her from it, 
Or thro’ the want of what it needed most, 
Or means to pay the voice who best could tell 
What most it needed—-howsoe’er it was, 
After a lingering,—ere she was aware,— 
Like the caged bird escaping suddenly, 
The little innocent soul flitted away. 


In that same week when Annie buried it, 
Philip’s true heart, which hunger’d for her peace 
(Since Enoch left he had not look’d upon her), 
Smote him, as having kept aloof so long. 
“Surely,’”’ said Philip, ‘I may see her now, 

May be some little comfort;”’ therefore went, 
Past thro’ the solitary room in front, 

Paused for a moment at an inner door, 

Then struck it thrice, and, no one opening, 
Enter’d; but Annie, seated with her grief, 
Fresh from the burial of her little one, 

Cared not to look on any human face, 

But turn’d her own toward the wall and wept 
Then Philip standing up said falteringly, 
‘Annie, I came to ask a favour of you.”’ 
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He spoke; the passion in her moan’d reply, - 285 
“Bavour from one so sad and so forlorn 
As I am!” half abash’d him; yet unask’d, 
His bashfulness and tenderness at war, 
He set himself beside her, saying to her: 


“T came to speak to you of what he wish’d, 290 
Enoch, your husband: I have ever said 
You chose the best among us—a strong man: 
For where he fixt his heart he set his hand 
To do the thing he will’d and bore it thro’. 
And wherefore did he go this weary way, 295 
And leave you lonely? not to see the world— 
For pleasure?—nay, but for the wherewithal. 
To give his babes a better bringing-up 
Than his had been, or yours’ that was his wish. 
And if he come again, vext will he be 300 
To find the precious morning hours were lost. 
And it would vex him even in his grave, 
If he could know his babes were running wild 
Like colts about the waste. So, Annie, now— 
’ Have we not known each other all our lives? 305 
I do beseech you by the love you bear 
Him and his children not to say me nay— 
For, if you will, when Enoch comes again 
Why then he shall repay me—if you will, 
Annie—for I am rich and well-to-do. 310 
Now let me put the boy and girl to school: 
This is the favour that I came to ask,” 


Then Annie with her brows against the wall 
Answer’d, “I cannot look you in the face; 
I seem so foolish and so broken down. 315 
When you came in my sorrow broke me down; 
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And now I think your kindness breaks me down; 
But Enoch lives; that is borne in on me: 
He will repay you: money can be repaid; 
Not kindness such as yours.” 

And Philip ask’d 
“Then you will let me, Annie?” 


: There she turn’d, 
She rose, and fixt her swimming eyes upon him, 
And dwelt a moment on his kindly face, 
Then calling down a blessing on his head 
Caught at his hand, and wrung it passionately. 
And past into the little garth beyond. 
So lifted up in spirit he moved away. 


Then Philip put the boy and girl to school, 
And bought them needful books, and every way, 
Like one who does his duty by his own, 

Made himself theirs; and tho’ for Annie’s sake, 
Fearing the lazy gossip of the port, 

He oft denied his heart his dearest wish, 

And seldom crost her threshold, yet he sent 
Gifts by the children, garden-herbs and fruit, 
The late and early roses from his ‘wall, 

Or conies from the down, and now and then, 
With some pretext of fineness in the meal 

To save the offence of charitable, flour 

From his tall mill that whistled on the waste. 


But Philip did not fathom Annie’s mind: 
Scarce could the woman when he came upon her, 
Out of full heart and boundless gratitude 
Light on a broken word to thank him with. 
But Philip was her children’s all-in-all: 
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From distant corners of the et: they ran 

To greet his hearty welcome heartily; 

Lords of his, house and of his mill were they; 
Worried his passive ear with petty wrongs 

Or pleasures, hung upon him, play’d with him 350 
And call’d him Father Philip. Philip gain’d 

As Enoch lost; for Enoch seem’d to them 

Uncertain as a vision or a dream, 

Faint as a figure seen in early dawn 

Down at the far end of an avenue, 855 
Going we know not where: and so ten years, 

Since Enoch left his hearth and native -land, 

Fled forward, and no news of Enoch came. 


It chanced one evening Annie’s children long’d 
To go with others, nutting to the wood, 360 
And Annie would go with them; then they begg’d 
For Father Philip (as they call’d him) too: 
Him, like a working bee in blossom-dust, 
Blanch’d with his mill, they found; and saying to him, 
“Come with us, Father Philip,’ he denied; 365 
But when the children pluck’d at him to go, 
He laugh’d, and yielded readily to their wish, 
For was not Annie with them? and they went. 


But after scaling half the weary down, 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 370 
To feather toward the hollow, all her force 
Fail’d her; and sighing, ‘‘Let me rest” she said: 
So Philip rested with her well-content, 
While all the younger ones with jubilant cries 
Broke from their elders, and tumultuously 875 
Down thro’ the whitening hazels made a plunge 
To the bottom, and dispersed, and bent or broke 
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The lithe reluctant boughs to tear away 
Their tawny clusters, crying to each other 
And calling, here and there, about the: wood. 


But Philip sitting at her side forgot 
Her presence, and remember’d one dark hour 
Here in this wood, when like a wounded life 
He crept into the shadow: at last he said, 
Lifting his honest forehead, ‘‘ Listen, Annie, 
How merry they are down yonder in the wood. 
Tired. Annie?” for she did not speak a word. 
“Tired?”’*but her face had fall’n upon her hands; 
At which, as with a kind of anger in him, 
“The ship was lost,’”’ he said, ‘‘the ship was lost! 
No more of that! why should you kill yourself 
And make them orphans quite?”’ And Annie said, 
“T thought not of it: but—I know not why— 
Their voices make me feel so solitary.” 

Then Philip coming somewhat closer spoke: 
“Annie, there is a thing upon my mind, 
And it has been upon my mind so long, 
That tho’ I know not when it first came there, 
I know that it will out at last. O Annie, 
It is beyond all hope, against all chance, 
That he who left you ten long years ago 
Should still be living; well then—let me speak: 
I grieve to see you poor and wanting help: 
I cannot help you as I wish to do 
Unless—-they say that women are so quick— 
Perhaps you know what I would have you know— 
1 wish you for my wife. I fain would prove 
A father to your children: I do think 
They love me as a father: I am sure 
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That I love them as if they were mine own; 
And I believe, if you were fast my wife, 

That after all these sad uncertain years, 

We might be still as happy as God grants 

To any of his creatures. Think upon it: 

For I am well-to-do—no kin, no care, 

No burthen, save my care for you and yours: 
And we have known each other all our lives, 
And I have loved you longer than you know.” 


Then answer’d Annie; tenderly she spoke: 


“You have been as God’s good angel in our house. 


God bless you for it, God reward you for it, 
Philip, with something happier than myself. 
Can one love twice? can you be ever loved 
As Enoch was? what is it that you ask?” 

““T am content,’ he answer’d, ‘‘to be loved 

A little after Enoch.” ‘‘O,’’ she cried, 
Scared as it were, ‘“‘dear Philip, wait a while: 
If Enoch comes—but Enoch will not come— 
Yet wait a year, a year is not so long: 

Surely I shall be wiser in a year: 

“O wait a little!’”’ Philip sadly said, 
‘Annie, as I have waited all my life 

I well may wait a little.” ‘‘Nay,’ she cried, 


“T am bound: you have my promise—in a year: 


Will you not bide your year as I bide mine?” 
And Philip answer’d, ‘‘I will bide my year.” 


Here both were mute, till Philip glancing up 
Beheld the dead flame of the fallen day 
Pass from the Danish barrow overhead; 
Then fearing night and chill for Annie, rose 


And sent his voice beneath him thro’ the wood. 
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Up came the children laden with their spoil; 

Then all descended to the port, and there — 

At Annie’s door he paused and gave his hand, 
44 Saying gently, ‘““Annie, when I spoke to you, 

That was your hour of weakness. I was wrong, 

I am always bound to you, but you are free.”’ 

Then Annie weeping answer’d, ‘‘I am bound.” 


She spoke; and in one moment as it were, 

430 While yet she went about her. household ways, 
Ev’n as she dwelt upon his latest words, 

That he had loved her longer than she knew, 
That autumn into autumn flash’d again, 
And there he stood once more before her face, 

453 Claiming her promise. ‘‘Is it a year?” she ask’d. 
“Yes, if the nuts,” he said, ‘‘be ripe again: 
Come out and see.”” But she—she put him off— 
So much to look to—such a change—a month— 
Give her a month—she knew that she was bound— 

40 A month—no more. Then Philip with his eyes 
Full of that lifelong hunger, and his voice 
Shaking a little like a drunkard’s hand, 

“Take your own time, Annie, take your own time.” 
And Annie could have wept for pity of him; 

48 And yet she held him on delayingly 
With many a scarce-believable excuse, 

Trying his truth and his long-sufferance, 
Till half-another year had slipt away. 


By this the lazy gossips of the port, 
470 Abhorrent of a calculation crost, 
Began to chafe as at a personal wrong. 
Some thought that Philip did but trifle with her- 
Some that she but held off to draw him on; 
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And others laugh’d at her and Philip too, 

As simple folk that knew not their own minds, M5 
And one, in whom all evil fancies clung 

Like serpent eggs together, laughingly 

Would hint at worse in either. Her own son 

Was silent, tho’ he often look’d his wish; 

But evermore the daughter prest upon her 480 
To wed the man so dear to all of them 

And lift the household out of poverty; 

And Philip’s rosy face contracting grew 

Careworn and wan; and all these things fell on her 
Sharp as reproach. 


At last one night it chanced 485 
That Annie could not sleep, but earnestly 
Pray’d for a sign, ‘“my Enoch, is he gone?” 
Then compass’d round by the blind wall of night 
Brook’d not the expectant terror of her heart, 
Started from bed, and struck herself a light, 490 
Then desperately seized the holy Book, 
Suddenly set it wide to find a sign, 
Suddenly put her finger on the text, 
“Under the palm-tree.’’ That was nothing to her: 
‘No meaning there: she closed the Book and slept: 49s 
When lo! her Enoch sitting on a height, 
Under a palm-tree, over him the Sun: 
‘He is gone,” she thought, “ he is happy, he is singing 
Hosanna in the highest: yonder shines 
The Sun of Righteousness, and these be palms 500 
Whereof the happy people strowing cried 
‘Hosanna in the highest!’’’ Here she woke, 
Resolved, sent for him and said wildly to him, 
“There is no reason why we should not wed.” 
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“Then for God’s sake,’’ he answer’d, ‘‘ both our sakes, 
So you will wed me, let it be at once.” 


So these were wed and merrily rang the bells, 
Merrily rang the bells and they were wed. 
But never merrily beat Annie’s heart. 
A footstep seem’d to fall beside her path, 
She knew not whence; a whisper on her ear, 
She knew not what; nor loved she to be left 
Alone at home, nor ventured out alone. 
What ail’d her then, that ere she enter’d,often 
Her hand dwelt lingeringly on the latch, 
Fearing to enter: Philip thought he knew: 
Such doubts and fears were common to her state, 
Being with child: but when her child was born, 
Then her new child was as herself renew’d, 
Then the new mother came about her heart, 
Then her good Philip was her all-in-all, 
And that mysterious instinct wholly died. 


And where was Enoch?’ prosperously sail’d 
The ship “Good Fortune,” tho’ at setting forth 
The Biscay, roughly ridging eastward, shook 
And almost overwhelm’d her, yet unvext 
She slipt across the summer of the world, 
Then after a long tumble about the Cape 
And frequent interchange of foul and fair, 
She passing thro’ the summer world again, 
The breath of heaven came continually 
And sent her sweetly by the golden isles, 

Till silent in her oriental haven. 


There Enoch traded for himself, and bought 
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Quaint monsters for the market of those times, , 
A gilded dragon, also, for the babes. 


Less lucky her home-voyage: at first indeed 
Thro’ many a fair sea-circle, day by day, 
Scarce-rocking, her full-busted figure-head 
Stared o’er the ripple feathering from her bows: 
Then follow’d calms, and then winds variable, 
Then baffling, a long course of them; and last 
Storm, such as drove her under moonless heavens 
Till hard upon the cry of “breakers” came 
The crash of ruin, and the loss of all 
But Enoch and two others. Half the night, 
Buoy’d upon floating tackle and broken spars, 
These drifted, stranding on an isle at morn 
Rich, but the loneliest in a lonely sea. 


No want was there of human sustenance, 
Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots; 
Nor save for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life so wild that it was tame. 
There in a seaward-gazing mountain-gorge 
They built, and thatch’d with leaves of palm, a hut, 
Half hut, half native cavern. So the three, 
Set in this Eden of all plenteousness, 
Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content. 


For one, the youngest, hardly more than boy, 
Hurt in that night of sudden ruin and wreck, 
Lay lingering out a five-years’ death-in-life. 
They could not leave him. After he was gone, 
The two remaining found a fallen stem; 

And Enoch’s comrade, careless of himself, 
Fire-hollowing this in Indian fashion, fell 
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Sun-stricken, and that other lived alone. 
In those two deaths he read God’s warning “‘ wait.” 


The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to heaven, 
The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 


- The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 


The lustre of the long convolvuluses 

That coil’d around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev’n to the limit of the land, the glows 

And glories of the broad belt of the world, 

All these he saw; but what he fain had seen 

He could not see, the kindly human face, 

Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 

The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 
The moving whisper of huge trees that branch’d 
And blossom’d in the zenith, or the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck’d sailor, waiting for a sail: 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices; 
The blaze upon the waters to the east; 

The blaze upon his island overhead; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in heaven 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise--but no sail. 


There often as he watch’d or seem’d to watcha, 
So still, the golden lizard on him paused, 
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A phantom made of many phantoms moved 
Before him haunting him, or he himself 

Moved haunting people, things and places, known 
Far in a darker isle beyond the line; 

The babes, their babble, Annie, the small house, 
The climbing street. the mill, the leafy lanes, 
The peacock-yewtree and the lonely Hall, 

The horse he drove, the boat he sold, the chill 
November dawns and dewy-glooming downs, 
The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves, 
And the low moan of leaden-colour’d seas. 


Once likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 
Tho’ faintly, merrily—far and far away— 
He heard the pealing of his parish bells; 
Then, tho’ he knew not wherefore, started up 
Shuddering, and when the beauteous hateful isle 
Return’d upon him, had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere 
Lets none, who speaks with Him, seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude. 


Thus over Enoch’s early-silvering head 
The sunny and rainy seasons came and went 
Year after year. His hopes to see his own, 
And pace the sacred old familiar fields, 
Not yet had perish’d, when his lonely doom 
Came suddenly to an end. Another ship 
(She wanted water) blown by baffling winds, 
Like the ‘‘Good Fortune,” from her destined course, 
Stay’d by this isle, not knowing where she lay: 
For since the mate had seen at early dawn 
Across a break on the mist-wreathen isle 
The silent water slipping from the hills, 
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They sent a crew that landing burst away 

In search of stream or fount, and fill’d the shores 
With clamour Downward from his mountain gorge 
Stept the long-hair’d long- bearded solitary, 
Brown, looking hardly human, strangely clad, 
Muttering and mumbling, idiotlike it seem‘d, 
With inarticulate rage, and making signs 

They knew not what: and yet he led the way 

To where the rivulets of sweet water ran; 

And ever as he’ mingled with the crew, 

And heard them talking, his long-bounden tongue 
Was loosen’d, till he made them understand; 
Whom, when their casks were fill’d they took aboard: 
And there the tale he utter’d brokenly, 
Scarce-credited at first but more and more, 
Amazed and melted all who listen’d to it: 

And clothes they gave him and free passage home; 
But oft he work’d among the rest and shook 

His isolation from him. None of these 

Came from his country, or could answer him, 

If question’d, aught of what he cared to know. 
And dull the voyage was with long delays, 

The vessel scarce sea-worthy; but evermore 

His fancy fled before the lazy wind 

Returning, till beneath a clouded moon 

He like a lover down thro’ all his blood 

Drew in the dewy meadowy morning-breath 

Of England, blown across her ghostly wall: 

And that same morning officers and men 

Levied a kindly tax upon themselves, 

Pitying the lonely man, and gave him it: 

Then moving up the coast they landed him, 
Ev’n in that harbour whence he sail’d before. 
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There Enoch spoke no word to any one, 


But homeward—home—what home? had he a home? 


His home, he walk’d. Bright was that afternoon, 
Sunny but chill; till drawn thro’ either chasm, 
Where either haven open’d on the deeps, 

Roll’d a sea-haze and whelm’d the world in gray; 
Cut off the length of highway on before, 

And left but narrow breadth to left and right 

Of wither’d holt or tilth or pasturage. 

On the nigh-naked tree the robin piped 
Disconsolate, and thro’ the dripping haze 

The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down: 
Thicker the drizzle grew, deeper the gloom; 

Last, as it seem’d, a great mist-blotted light 
Flared on him, and he came upon the place. 


Then down the long street having slowly stolen, 
His heart foreshadowing all calamity, 
His eyes upon the stones, he reach’d the home 
Where Annie lived and loved him, and his babes 
In those far-off seven happy years were born; 
But finding neither light nor murmur there 
(A bill of sale gleam’d thro’ the drizzle) crept 
Still downward thinking ‘‘dead or dead to me!” 


Down to the pool and narrow wharf he went, 
Seeking a tavern which of old he knew, 
A front of timber-crost antiquity, . 
So propt, worm-eaten, ruinously old, 
He thought it must have gone; but he was gone 
Who kept it; and his widow Miriam Lane, 
With daily-dwindling profits held the house; 
A haunt of brawling seamen once, but now 
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Stiller, with yet a bed for wandering men. 
There Enoch rested silent many days. 


But Miriam Lane was good and garrulous, 
Nor let him be, but often breaking in, 
Told him, with other annals of the port, 
Not knowing—Enoch was so brown, so bow’d, 
So broken—all the story of his house. 
His baby’s death, her growing poverty, 
How Philip put her little ones to school, 
And kept them in it, his long wooing her, 
Her slow consent, and mnagria eS: and the birth 
Of Philip’s child: and o’er his countenance 
No shadow past, nor motion: any one, 
Regarding, well had deem’d he felt the tale 
Less than the teller: only when she closed, 
“Enoch, poor man, was cast away and lost,” 
He, shaking his gray head pathetically, 
Repeated muttering “cast away and lost;” 
Again in-deeper inward whispers “‘lost!’’ 


But Enoch yearn’d to see her face again; 
“If I might look on her sweet face again 
And know that she is happy.’’ So the thought 
Haunted and harass’d him, and drove him forth, 
At evening when the dull Novembe1 day 
Was growing duller twilight, to the hill. 
There he sat down gazing on all below: 
There did a thousand memories roll upon him, 
Unspeakable for sadness. By and by 
The ruddy square of comfortable light, 
Far-blazing from the rear of Philip’s house, 
Allured him, as the beacon-blaze allures 
The bird of passage, till he madly strikes 
Against it, and beats out his weary life. 
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For Philip’s dwelling fronted on the street, 
The latest house to landward; but behind, 
With one small gate that open’d on the waste. 
Flourish’d a little garden square and wall’d: 730 
And in it throve an ancient evergreen, 
A yewtree, and all round it ran a walk 
Of shingle, and a walk divided it: 
But Enoch shunn’d the middle walk and stole 
Up by the wall, behind the yew; and thence 735 
That which he better might have shunn’d, if griefs 
Like his have worse or better, Enoch saw. 


For cups and silver on the burnish’d board 
Sparkled and shone; so genial was the hearth: 
And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 740 
Philip, the slighted suitor of old times, 
Stout, rosy, with his babe across his knees; 
And o’er her second father stoopt a girl, 
A later but a loftier Annie Lee, 
Fair-hair’d and tall, and from her lifted hand 745 
Dangled a length of ribbon and a ring 
To tempt the babe, who rear’d his creasy arms, 
Caught at and ever miss’d it, and they laugh’d; 
And on the left hand of the hearth he saw 
The mother glancing often toward her babe, 750 
But turning now and then to speak with him, 
Her son, who stood beside her tall and strong, 
And saying that which pleased him, for he smiled. 


Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 755 
Hers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee, 
And all the warmth, the peace, the happiness, 
And his own children tall and beautiful, 
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And him that other, reigning in his place, 

Lord of his rights and of his children’s love,— 
Then he tho’ Miriam Lane had told him all, 
Because things seen are mightier than things heard, 
Stagger’d and shook, holding the branch, and fear'd 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 

Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 


He therefore turning softly like a thief, 
Lest the harsh shingle should grate under foot, 
And feeling all along the garden-wall, 
Lest he should swoon and tumble and be found, 
Crept to the gate, and open’d it, and closed, 
As lightly as a sick man’s chamber-door, 
Behind him, and came out upon the waste. 


And there he would have knelt, but that his knees 
Were feeble, so that falling prone he dug 
His fingers into the wet earth. and pray’d 


“Too hard to bear! why did they take me thence? 
O God Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou 
That didst uphold me on my lonely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, in my lonelinéss 
A little longer! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
My children too! must I not speak to these? 
They know me not I should betray myself. 
Never: No father’s kiss for me—the girl 
So like her mother, and the boy, my son.” 


There speech and thought and nature fail’d a little, 
And he lay tranced; but when he rose and paced 
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Back toward his solitary home again, 

All down the long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain, 

As tho’ it were the burthen of a song, 

“Not to tell her, never to let her know.” 


He was not all unhappy His resolve 
Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer from a living source within the will, 
And beating up thro’ all the bitter world, 
Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 
Kept him a living soul. ‘This miller’s wife,” 
He said to Miriam, ‘that you spoke about, 
Has she no fear that her first husband lives?” 
“Ay, ay, poor soul,” said Miriam, ‘‘fear enow! 
If you could tell her you had seen him dead, 
Why, that would be her comfort ;’’ and he thought 
“ After the Lord has call’d me she shall know. 
I wait His time,’’ and Enoch set himself, 
Scorning an alms, to work whereby to live. 
Almost to all things could he turn his hand. 
Cooper he was and carpenter, and wrought 
To make the boatmen fishing-nets, or help’d 
At lading and unlading the tall barks, 
That brought the stinted commerce of those days; 
Thus earn’d a scanty living for himself: 
Yet since he did but labour for himself, 
Work without hope, there was not life in it 
Whereby the man could live; and as the year 
Roll’d itself round again to meet the day 
When Enoch had return’d, a languor came 
Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 
Weakening the man, till he could do no more, 
But kept the house, his chair, and last his bed. 
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And Enoch bore his weakness cheerfully. 
For sure no gladlier does the stranded wreck 
See thro’ the gray skirts of a lifting squall 
The boat that bears the hope of life approach 
To save the life despair’d of, than he saw 
Death dawning on him, and the close of all. 


For thro’ that dawning gleam’d a kindlier hope 
On Enoch thinking, ‘‘after I am gone, 
Then may she learn I lov’d her to the last.” 
He call’d aloud for Miriam Lane and said, 
“Woman, I have a sécret—only swear, 
Before I tell you—swear upon the book 
Not to reveal it, till you see me dead.” 
“Dead,” clamour’d the good woman, “hear him talk! 
I warrant, man, that we shall bring you round.” 
““Swear,’’ added Enoch sternly, ‘“‘on the book.”’ 
And on the book, half-frighted, Miriam swore. 
Then Enoch rolling his gray eyes upon her, 
“Did you know Enoch Arden of this town?” 
“Know him?” she said, ‘“‘I knew him far away. 
Ay, ay, I mind him coming down the street; 
Held his head high, and cared for no man, hes” 
Slowly and sadly Enoch answer’d her: 
‘His head is low, and no man cares for him. 
I think I have not three days more to live; 
Iam the man.” At which the woman gave 
A half-incredulous, half-hysterical cry. 
“You Arden, you! nay,—sure he was a foot 
Higher than you be.’”’ Enoch said again, 
“My God has bow’d me down to what I am; 
My grief and solitude have broken-me: 
Nevertheless, know you that I am he 
Who married—but that name has twice been changed-- 
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I married her who married Philip Ray. 

Sit, listen.’’ Then he told her of his voyage, 

His wreck, his lonely life, his coming back, 

His gazing in on Annie, his resolve, 

And how he kept it. As the woman heard, 860 
Fast flow'd the current of her easy tears, 

While in her heart she yearn’d incessantly 

To rush abroad all round the little haven, 

Proclaiming Enoch Arden and his woes; 

But awed and promise-bounden she forebore, 865 
Saying only, “‘See your bairns before you go! 

Eh, let me fetch ’em, Arden,” and arose 

Eager to bring them down, for Enoch hung 

A moment on her words, but then replied: 


“Woman, disturb me not now at the last, 870 
But let me hold my purpose till I die. 
Sit down again; mark me and understand, 
While I have power to speak. I charge you now, 
When you shall see her, tell her that I died 
Blessing her, praying for her, loving her; 875 
Save forathe bar between us, loving her 
As when she laid her head beside my own. 
And tell my daughter Annie, whom I saw 
So like her mother, that my latest breath 
Was spent in blessing her and praying for her. 880 
And tell my son that I died blessing him. 
And say to Philip that I blest him too, 
He never meant us anything but good. 
But if my children care to see me dead, 
Who hardly knew me living, let them come, 885 
I am their father; but she must not come, 
For my dead face would vex her after-life. 
And now there is but one of all my blood 
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Who will embrace me in the world-to-be. 

This hair is his: she cut it off and gave it, 

And I have borne it with me all these years, 

And thought to bear it with me to my grave; 
But now my mind is changed, for I shall see him, 
My babe in bliss: wherefore when I am gone, 

Take, give her this for it may comfort her: 

It will moreover be a token to her, 

That I am he.”’ 


He ceased; and Miriam Lane 
Made such a voluble answer promising all, 
That once again he roll’d his eyes upon her 
Repeating all he wish’d, and once again 
She promised. 


Then the third night after this, 
While Enoch slumber’d motionless and pale, 
And Miriam watch’d and dozed at intervals, 


_ There came so loud a calling of the sea, 


That all the houses in the haven rang. 

He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad 
Crying with a loud voice ‘‘A sail! a sail! 

Iam saved;”’ and so fell back and spoke no more. 


So past the strong heroic soul away. 
And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 
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ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON 


I 


Bury the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation, 
Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
Mourning when their leaders fall, 
Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 


II 


Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore? 
Here, in streaming London’s central roar. 

Let the sound of those he wrought for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 


LET 


Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 
And let the mournful martial music blow; 
The last great Englishman is low. 


IV 


Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 
Remembering all his greatness in the Past. 
No more in soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 


O friends, our chief state-oracle is mute: 
28 
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Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 
2 The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 
- Whole in himself, a common good. 
Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 
Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 
Our greatest yet with least pretence, 
30 Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common-sense, ° 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 
3 © good gray head which all men knew, 
O voice from which their omens all men drew, 
O iron nerve to true occasion true, 
O fall’n at length that tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew! 
40 Such was he whom we deplore. 
The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 
The great World-victor’s victor will be seen no more. 


V 


All is over and done: 
Render thanks to the Giver, 
45 England, for thy son. 
Let the, bell be toll’d: 
Render thanks to the Giver, 
And render him to the mould. 
Under the cross of gold 
50 That shines over city and river, 
There he shall rest for ever 
Among the wise and the bold. 
Let the bell be’ toll’d: 
And a reverent people behold 
55 The towering car, the sable steeds: 
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Bright let it be with its blazon’d deeds, 

Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be toll’d: 

And a deeper knell in the heart be knoll’d; 

And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll’d 60 
Thro’ the dome of the golden cross; 

And the volleying cannon thunder his loss, 

He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a clime 

His captain’s-ear has heard them boom 65 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom: 

When he with those deep voices wrought, 

Guarding realms and kings from shame; 

With those deep voices our dead captain taught 

The tyrant, and asserts his claim 70 
In that dread sound to the great name, 

Which he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-temper’d frame. 

O civic muse, to such a name, 6 
To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 

And ever-echoing avenues of song. 


VI 
Who is he that cometh, like an honour’d guest, 80 
With banner and with music, with soldier and with 


priest, 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest? 
Mighty Seaman, this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 
Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 85 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 
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Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 
To thee the greatest soldier comes; 
- For this is he 

9 Was great by land as thou by sea; 
His foes were thine; he kept us free. 
O give him welcome, this is he 
Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee; 

9 For this is England’s greatest son, 
He that gain’d a hundred fights, 
Nor ever lost an English gun; 

This is he that far away 
_ Against the myriads of Assaye 
10Clash’d with his fiery few and won; 
And underneath another sun, 
Warring on a later day, 
Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble works, the vast designs 

105 Of his labour’d rampart-lines, 

Where he greatly stood at bay, 
Whence he issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 
Beating from the wasted vines 

10 Back to France, her banded swarms, 
Back to France with countless blows, 
Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 
Beyond the Pyrenean pines, 
Follow’d up in valley and glen 

115 With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 
Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 
And England pouring on her foes. 
Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 
120In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing wings, 
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And barking for the thrones of kings; 

Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down; 
A day of onsets of despair! 

Dash’d on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foam’d themselves away; 
Last, the Prussian trumpet blew; 

Thro’ the long-tormented air 

Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 


And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 


So great a soldier taught us there, 

What long-enduring hearts could do 

In that world-earthquake, Waterloo! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 
O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 
Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine! 
And thro’ the centuries let a people’s voice 
In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name. 


vil 


A people’s voice! we are a people yet. 
Tho’ all men else their nobler dreams forget, 
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Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers; 
Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
155 His Briton in blown seas and storming showers, 
We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought, and kept it ours. 
And keep it ours, O God, from brute control; 
1600 Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole, 
And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 
That sober freedom out of which there springs 
165Our loyal passion for our temperate kings; 
For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 
Till public wrong be crumbled into dust, 
And drill the raw world for the march of mind, 
Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be just. 
170 But. wink no more in slothful overtrust. 
Remember him who led your hosts; 
He bade you guard the sacred coasts. 
Your cannons moulder on the seaward wall; 
His voice is silent in your council-hall 
175 For ever; and whatever tempests lour 
For ever silent; even if they broke - 
In thunder, silent; yet remember all 
He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke; 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
1x0 Nor palter'd with Eternal God for power; 
Who let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Thro’ either babbling world of high and low; 
Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life; 
185 Who never spoke against a foe; 
Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
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All great self-seekers trampling on the right: 
Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named; 
Truth-lover was our English Duke; 

Whatever record leap to light 

He never shall be shamed. 


VIII 


Lo, the leader in these glorious wars 

Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 
Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honour shower’d all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her horn. 
Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story, » 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 
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Such was he: his work is done. 
But while the races of mankind endure, 
220 Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land, 
And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure: 
Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 
The path of duty. be the way to glory: 
225 And let the land whose hearths he saved from shame 
For many and many an age proclaim 
At civic revel and pomp and game, 
And when the long-illumined cities flame, 
Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame, 
230 With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, . 
Eternal honour to his name. 


IX 


Peace, his triumph will be sung 

By some yet unmoulded tongue 

Far on in summers that we shall not see: 
235 Peace, it is a day of pain 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

Late the little children clung: 

O peace, it is a day of pain 

For one, upon whose hand and heart and brain 
240Once the weight and fate of Europe hung. 

Ours the pain, be his the gain! 

More than is of man’s degree 

Must be with us, watching here 

At this, our great solemnity. 
245 Whom we see not we revere; 

We revere, and we refrain 

From talk of battles loud and vain, 

And brawling memories all too free 
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For such a wise humility 

As befits a solemn fane: 

We revere, and while we hear 

The tides of Music’s golden sea 

Setting toward eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 
Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 


~ And Victor he must ever be. 


-For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the mill % 

And break the shore, and evermore 

Make and break, and work their will; 
_ Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life than ours, 
What know we greater than the soul? 

On God and Godlike men we build our trust. 
Hush, the Dead March wails in the people’s ears: 


The dark crowd moves, and there are sobs and tears: 


’ The black earth yawns: the mortal disappears; 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 

He is gone who seem’d so great.— 

Gone; but nothing can bereave him 

Of the force he made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in State, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him 
Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him, 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 
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TEN LITTLE MASTERPIECES 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Rudyard Kipling was born in 1865, in Bombay, India, 
where his father held a position in the Colonial Service. 
He was educated in England and afterward engaged 
in journalistic work in India. In 1889 he went to 
England, and soon had permanently established himself 
in popular favor with his tales and ballads of Indian life. 
For a few years he lived in the United States. He is 
a fine story-teller, and the dramatic vigor and freshness 
of his language are remarkable. The Jungle Books 
have been widely read by both young and old. Among 
his longer stories are The Light That Failed, Captains 
Courageous and Kim, but readers are more partial to 
some of his shorter stories, such as The Drums of the 
Fore and Aft, The Man Who Would be King, or The 
Brushwood Boy. The poem that follows is generally 
regarded as his masterpiece. It came with especial 
impressiveness in the midst of the celebration of the 
Queen’s jubilee in 1897. 


THE RECESSIONAL 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
_ Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart— 
[418] ; 
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Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If drunk with sight of power we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


- For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust. 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! Amen! 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


Arthur Hugh Clough was born in Liverpool, England, 
in 1819. He was educated at Rugby and at Oxford. In 
1852 he came to the United States and for a short time 
lived in Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he taught. lec- 
tured, and wrote for various periodicals. He returned to 
England in 1853 to accept a position in the Education 
Department, which he held until his death in 1861, at 
Florence, Italy. He seems to have been a man of most 
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winning personality, and enjoyed the friendship and 
admiration of all the literary men with whom he came 
in contact. Clough’s poetry is not popular in the 
ordinary sense. His life was made up of questionings, 
and the little poem which follows is one of the most 
satisfactory expressions of this questioning mood, 


SAY NOT, THE STRUGGLE NAUGHT 
‘-AVAILETH 


Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Scem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes.in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


' JOAQUIN MILLER 


One of the most striking figures among American poets 
of the present day is Cincinnatus Hiner Miller. He was 
born in Indiana in 1841. He went to Oregon when a 
boy, was a miner, studied and practiced law, was an 
editor and a judge. He took his adopted name from a 
Mexican brigand, whom he defended. His Songs of the 
Sierras was published in 1871. Mr. Miller has written 
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a number of volumes, and in recent years has done much 
journalistic work. On the heights overlooking San 
Francisco Bay he has a picturesque home. The selec- 
tion that follows is one of his best short poems, at- 
tempting asit does the expression of the American spirit. 


COLUMBUS 


Taken from The Complete Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller (copyrighted), 
by permission of The Whitaker & Ray Company. 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghosts of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘‘ Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say?” 
‘““Why, say ‘sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?”’ 
“Why, you shall say at break of day, 
* ‘Sailon! sailon! and on!’” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said; 

“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone, 

Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say’’— 
He said: “Sail on! sail on! and on!”’ 
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They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
‘““This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?”’ 
The words leapt like a leaping sword; 
“Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! Alight! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘On! sail on!” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln was born near Hodgensville, Ken- 
tucky, February 12, 1809. His parents were poor, and 
he had no school advantages. The family moved to 
Indiana in 1816, and to Illinois in 1830. Through 
earnest effort he succeeded in educating himself and 
acquired a command of language and homely illustra- 
tion that made him very successful as a lawyer. He 
achieved a national reputation in a series of joint debates 
with Stephen A. Douglas, and was elected President in 
1860. He was fatally shot by John Wilkes Booth, 
shortly after his second inauguration, on the evening 
of April 14, 1865, and died the following morning. 
All the honors possible accompanied his burial at Spring- 
field, Illinois. In his letters and speeches Lincoln had 
a simplicity and a directness which give him a high 
place as a master of pure English, and the short speech 
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which follows has lived while more pretentious efforts 
have been forgotten. 


ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
GETTYSBURG NATIONAL CEMETERY 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 5 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation might live. 10 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot 
consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who, struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. 15 
The world will little note nor long remember what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 2 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation 2 
under God shall have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


The career of no modern writer has so impressed the 
world with its romantic character as that of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. He was born in Edinburgh, Scotland; 
in 1850. He was first trained for the profession of 
lighthouse engineer, then for the bar. But he wished 
to engage in a literary career and soon abandoned. his 
attempt to practice law. Of delicate physique, he soon 
began that search for health which did not end until he 
built a home in the tropical Samoan Islands near Apia. 
Here he spent the last few years of his life, writing and 
laboring with his loved ones around him. He died in 
December, 1894, and on his mountain tomb in that far- 
away island is this Requiem: 


“Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die 
And I laid me down with a will. 


“This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home 1s the satlor, home from: sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. o - 


Among his longer stories are Kidnapped, David Bal- 
jour, Prince Otto, and Treasure Island. He wrote three 
volumes of verse. 


THE TWO MATCHES 


One day there was a traveler in the woods in Cali- 
fornia, in the dry season, when the Trades were blowing 
strong. He had ridden a long way, and he was tired 
and hungry, and dismounted from his horse to smoke a 

5 pipe. But when he felt in his pocket, he found but two 
matches. He struck the first and it would not light. 

“Here is a pretty state of things,” said the traveler. 
“Dying for a smoke: only one match left; and that 
certain to miss fire! Was there éver a creature so 
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unfortunate? And yet,” thought the traveler, ‘‘suppose 
I light this match, and smoke my pipe, and shake out 
the dottle here in the grass—the grass might catch on 
fire, for it is dry like tinder; and while I snatch out the 
flames in front, they might evade and run behind me, and 
seize upon yon bush of poison oak; before I could reach 
it, that would have blazed up; over the bush I see a 
pine tree hung with moss, that too would fly in fire upon 
the instant to its topmost bough; and the flame of that 
long torch—how would the trade wind take and brandish 
that through the inflammable forest! I hear this dell 
roar in a moment with the joint voice of wind and fire, 
I see myself gallop for my soul, and the flying confla- 
gration chase and outflank me through the hills; I see 
this pleasant forest burn for days, and the cattle roasted, 
and the springs dried up, and the farmer ruined, and 
his children cast upon the world. What a world hangs 
upon this moment!” 

With that he struck the match, and it missed fire. 

“Thank God,” said the traveler, and put his pipe in 
his pocket. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


James Whitcomb Riley has achieved his deserved 
popularity through his ability to enter into full sym- 
pathy with, and give complete expression to, what is 
known as the ‘“‘Hoosier.”” This ‘“‘Hoosier’s”” looks, his 
twists and turns of thought, his dialect—all these Mr. 
Riley has given us at full length. But his view of life 
is broader than any type, and one of his poems that 
seems to look most deeply into life is A Life-Lesson. 
His work fills a dozen volumes and his countrymen are 
always anxious for more. Mr. Riley was born in Green- 
field, Indiana, in 1853, and lives at present in Indian- 
apolis. 
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A LIFE-LESSON 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea-set blue, 
And your play-house, too, 
Are things of the long ago; 
But childish troubles will soon pass by.— 
‘There! little girl, don’t cry! 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your slate, I know; 
And the glad, wild ways 
Of your school-girl days 
Are things of the long ago; 
But life and love will soon come by.— 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your heart, I know; 
And the rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the long ago; 
But Heaven holds all for which you sigh.— 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 


From “Afterwhiles,” by James Whitcomb Riley. Copyrighted 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


The centenary of Emerson’s birth, celebrated on the 
25th of May, 1903, served as an occasion for taking a 
new measure of the man and estimating what his work 
has been and is now worth. It is perhaps true that no 
other American has given so much in the way of inspi- 
ration as Emerson. His writings all breathe ‘“sweet- 
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ness and light.’’ They tend to make one have faith in 


humanity and in one’s self. His first book was Nature, 
published in 1836. It was praised by Carlyle, but was 
probably not understood then as it is now. Many vol- 
umes of essays followed. His poetry has never been 
as popular as his prose, though a few poems, like the 
Concord Hymn, To the Rhodora, and the one given below, 
are justly well known. The beauty of Emerson’s char- 
acter stands out impressively as we study his life. 
He was born in Boston and died at Concord, April 27, 
1882. 


EACH AND ALL 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 
Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 

He sings the song, but it cheers not now; 

For I did not bring home the river and sky ;— 
He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 
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And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar. 
The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage ;— 
The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said, “I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth;”— 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird;— 
Beauty through my senses stole: 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 
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SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE 


Sir Francis H. Doyle, Baronet, was born in York- 
shire, England, in 1810. He was educated at Eton 
and at Oxford, and was in political life for a number 
of years. In 1867 he was elected to the chair of poetry 
at Oxford, succeeding Matthew Arnold. This position 
he held for two terms, or ten years. He was the author 
of several volumes of verse, two volumes of lectures on 
poetry, anda volume of reminiscences and opinions. 
He was a man of wide culture and broad sympathies. 
Those of his poems that have been best remembered 
are the ones dealing with instances of adventure and 
heroism. Among the better known are The Loss of the 
Birkenhead, The Old Cavalier, and The Private of the 
Buffs. The latter is given for its splendid patriotic 
spirit. Mr. Doyle died in 1888. 


THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS 


Last night, among his fellow-roughs, 
He jested, quaff’d, and swore: 

A drunken private of the Buffs, 
Who never look’d before. 

To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race. 


Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught, 
Bewilder’d, and alone, 

A heart, with English instinct fraught, 
He yet can call his own. 

Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 
Bring cord, or axe, or flame; 

He only knows, that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 
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: Far Kentish hop-fields round him seem’d, 
. Like dreams, to come and go; 


Bright leagues of cherry-blossoms gleam’d, 
One sheet of living snow; 

The smoke, above his father’s door, 
In gray soft eddyings hung: 


’ Must he then watch it rise no more, 


Doom’d by himself, so young? 


Yes, honor calls!— with strength like steel 
He put the vision by. 
Let dusky Indians whine and kneel; 
An English lad must die. 
And thus, with eyes that would not shrink 
With knee to man unbent, - 
Unfaltering on its dreadful brink, 
To his red grave he went. 


? 


Vain, mightiest fleets, of iron fram’d 
Vain, those all-shattering guns; 

Unless proud England keep, untam’d, 
The strong heart of her sons. 

So, let his name through Europe ring — 
A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king, 
Because his soul was great. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 


George William Curtis was a type of good citizenship. 
He had high ideals and was always seeking to work, 
them out in actual life. He was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1824, and died at Staten Island, New 
York, in 1892. As a young man he was a member of 
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the famous Brook Farm Community. In the fall 
of 1846 he went abroad, and traveled extensively 
for four years in Europe, Palestine and Egypt. He 
then returned to America and became an _ editor, 
lecturer and advocate of civil-service reform. It 
was his uncompromising advocacy of higher ideals 
in the performance of public duties that won for him 
the respect and admiration of the American people. 
During the thirty years that he was editor of Harper’s 
Weekly, he never hesitated to deny any party his sup- 
port when he once became convinced that it was corrupt 
or insincere. The best efforts of his later years, both 
on the platform and in the columns of Harper’s Weekly, 
were devoted to the advancement of civil-service re- 
form. His most famous book is Prue andJI. He wrote 
very little poetry. 


EBB AND FLOW 


I walked beside the evening sea, 

And dreamed a dream that could not be; 
The waves that plunged along the shore 
Said only—‘‘ Dreamer, dream no more!” 


But still the legions charged the beach; 
Loud rang their battle-cry, like speech; 
But changed was the imperial strain; 

It murmured—‘‘ Dreamer, dream again!” 


IT homeward turned from out the gloom,— 
That sound I heard not in my room; 

But suddenly a sound, that stirred 

Within my very breast, I heard. 


It was my heart, that like a sea 

Within my breast beat ceaselessly; 

But like the waves along the shore, 

It said—‘* Dream on!” and “‘ Dream no more!”’ 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Edgar Allan Poe was born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
in 1809. His parents were members of a theatrical com- 
pany playing in that city at the time. Their home was 
in Richmond, Virginia; here Poe, left an orphan at two 
years of age, was adopted by a Mr. Allan, a merchant, 
who treated him kindly and gave him every advantage. 
But the strange qualities of Poe’s nature which were 
to make shipwreck of his life began to manifest 
thems lves early. At the University of Virginia, which 
he ent red at seventeen, he fell into the habit of drink- 
ing an’ gambling. He lost so much money at cards 
that Mr. Allan removed him from college. Poe then 
ran away from home, enlisted in the regular army, 
secured a discharge through the efforts of Mr. Allan, 
entered West Point, was soon expelled, and, cast off by 
Mr. Allan, entered upon his career as a writer. 

At Richmond, at Philadelphia, at New York, he gave 
evidence of his skill as an editor, of his genius as a writer, 
and of his frailty asa man. He seems to have been of 
a peculiarly sensitive, morbid and suspicious nature, 
and this, coupled with his great pride and his fondness 
for drink, made his brief career a stormy one. Poe’s 
greatness as a literary artist is unquestioned. He was 
a poet, a writer of short stories, and a critic. Among 
the best known of his short stories may be mentioned 
The Gold Bug, The Fall of the House of Usher, and The 
Black Cat. While not great in extent, his poetry is of 
the highest standard, artistically. The Raven, The 
Bells, Ulalume,—to mention no more—are enough to 
justify his fame. Time has also proved Poe a critic of 
no mean ability. He was discerning and forceful, 
though at times bitter and unjust. He was one of the 
first to really discern the greatness of Hawthorne, and 
in the case of many other writers his insight is now an 
admitted fact. He was the first American poet to gain 
recognition abroad, and is to-day perhaps better appre- 
ciated and understood in Europe than at home. 

Poe died in Baltimore, in 1849. One of the most 
redeeming features in Poe’s career was his love for his 
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expression in the beautiful poem that follows. 


ANNABEL LEE 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 


That a maiden there lived whom you may know 


By the name of ANNABEL LEE; 


And this maiden she lived with no other thought 


’ Than to love and be loved by me. 
I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea: 
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wife, his cousin Virginia, whom he married when a mere 
child, and whom he watched over with the most tender 
care as she sank under the ravages of consumption. 
Poe’s great poverty made the case all the more pathetic. 
It is, perhaps, the sublimation of this love that finds 


5 


But we loved with a love that was more than love,— 


I and my ANNABEL LEE; 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 

And this is the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful-ANNABEL LEE; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me,— 

Yes!—that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my ANNABEL LEE. 
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But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we,— 
Of many far wiser than we; 
30 And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEE: 
For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
3 Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEE; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEE; 
And so, all the night tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
40 In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


THE NOTES 


The King of the Golden River 


INTRODUCTORY: 

The King of the Golden River was first published in 1850. The 
following ‘‘Advertisement”’ appeared in the volume: 

“The Publishers think it due to the Author of this 
Fairy Tale to state the circumstances under which it 
appears. The King of the Golden River was written in 
1841, at the request of a very young lady, and solely 
for her amusement, without any idea of publication. 
It has since remained in the. possession of a friend, to 
whose suggestion, and the passive assent of the Author, 
the Publishers are indebted for the opportunity of print- 
ing it.” 

The story runs that Ruskin had remarked upon his ability 
to write any style he chose, when the young lady, who later 
became his wife, opposed his statement by doubting his ability 
to write a ‘‘fairy” story. The King of the Golden River was 
Ruskin’s triumphant answer. He evidently set small store 
by it and hardly anticipated its present popularity among 
children’s classics. Here we learn what true ‘‘treasure”’ is. 
Here we see the relation that should exist between the 
successful and their less fortunate brethren. By a happy 
stroke of artistic irony the evil brothers become in reality 
what they have in a sense always been—black stones. 
Everything works out as it should, the powers of the universe 
always on the side of kindliness and goodness, and always against 
selfishness and brutality. Gluck, whose name means “Tuck” 
er ‘‘good fortune,”’ enlists our sympathies from the start and 
we find with delight that “the inheritance, which had been 
lost by cruelty, was regained by love.” 

It is quite common for persons who pride themselves on being 
practical to sneer at Ruskin as a visionary. He had beautiful 
theories, say the objectors, but they did not take into account 
poor human nature. It may as well be admitted at once that 
such men as Ruskin and Carlyle and Emerson would not make 
practical politicians. But it would be impossible to find men 
of the practical temperament who could do for the world what 
these three great prose writers have done. After all, does not 
the man who lifts a people to higher ranges of thinking make as 
great a practical contribution as the one who leads a political 
-_party toa doubtful victory or who achieves some success in the 
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business world? In the long run may we not say that such 
men are eminently practical? And especially at’ a time when 
we are prone to estimate success in figures, is the protest of the 
man who estimates it in terms of character needed, lest the 
pendulum swing too far in the direction of commercialism. 
Here Ruskin takes hisstand. The great cardinal virtues are not 
to be things of the closet merely, they must be part and parcel 
of our every-day life. Kindliness, charitable dealing with one’s 
neighbors,—these must be at the heart of every life, individual 
or communal. Bracing, tonic, inspirational,—these are the 
words we find ourselves using to mark the effect of Ruskin’s 
writing upon us. 


EXPLANATORY: 


1. Stiria. There is a province of this name in the Austrian 
Alps, but it is more often spelled Styria. Ruskin did not in- 
tend to definitely locate his story. 

10. Shower of gold. ‘‘This expression recalls the Greek 
story of the beautiful maiden Danaé, who was imprisoned in 
a bronze tower. But Jupiter came to cheer her there, entering 
her barred casement in form ofa goldenrain. So the light of the 
upper sky has found its way in sunshine to many a poor cap- 
tive.’’ (Bates.) 

15-23. Notice how Ruskin in these lines ‘‘piles up’’ the 
marvelous effects of the valley. 

25. Schwartz, Hans and Gluck. Schwartz means Black. 
The author had to have another name, Hans, for the second 
Black Brother; but are the brothers really different in any way? 
Gluck means Good Luck. 

58. Turnsptt. A spit is a long, slender rod, usually of iron, 
for holding meat while roasting before an open fire. It must 
be turned slowly so that the meat will be evenly roasted. 

70. Black blight. A sort of mildew, or fungus growth, 
which, as its name suggests, destroys the vegetation. 

110. Pepper-and-salt. In this case it would mean black or 
dark gray thickly speckled with white., ~ ‘ 

124. Concerto. A composition intended to display the abil- 
ity of a single musical performer. 

209. Hob. The shelf or level top of a structure built along 
the side of a broad, open fireplace, forming a space upon which 
anything can be set which it is desired to keep hot. 

359. Patrimony. An estate inherited from one’s ancestors. 

392. Rhenish. Wine produced on the banks of the Rhine. 
This name is not commonly used outside of poetry and fiction. 

439. Effervescent melody. The word effervescent is used 
figuratively to suggest strong feeling or display of spirits. 
ee the comparison to the steaming kettle help. make it 
clear? 

489. Prismatic colors. The colors into which ordinary 
white light is decomposed by a prism; violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange and red. 
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490. Mother of pearl. The inner layer of the shell of va- 
rious mollusks, as of the pearl-oyster. It is the substance of 
which pearls consist, a pearl being a globular mass of it instead 
of a layer. 

645. Confused shapes. ‘‘The crevasses are sometimes very 
deep and numerous, and apparently without law or order in 
their distribution. They cut the ice into long ridges, and 
‘break these ridges transversely intd prisms; these prisms grad- 
ually waste away, assuming, according to the accidents of 
their melting, the most fantastic forms. I have seen them 
like the mutilated statuary of an ancient temple, like the 
‘crescent moon, like huge birds with outstretched wings, like 
the claws of lobsters, and like antlered deer.’ (Tyndall.) 

652. It seems quite right that all these strange and fearful 
things should appear to Hans. He has forfeited his right to 
kindly treatment at the hands of Nature through his selfishness. 

675. One of the remarkable things about ice-mountain 
climbing is the suffering from intense thirst and heat. 

682, 703, 713- Small dog; fair child; gray-haired old man. 
In each successive case Hans was more cruel and insulting 
than before. Divine displeasure is shown in more threatening 
form each time. Notice how it is when Schwartz and Gluck 
make the journey. 

805. Spiry. This word may mean either spiral, or shaped 
like a spire. Which is it here? 

11. The dwarf was not cruel. Hans and Schwartz had 
determined their own punishment, and the dwarf was only the 
instrument of Providence working it out. 

960. River of Gold. One of the most common facts in story 
is that a prophecy is not worked out literally, or just as the 
reader expects it. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 

Cuapter I—Form a clear mental picture of Treasure Val- 
ley. Why was it socalled? You need not look for it on the 
‘map. Itisanywhere. (Why isit necessary to have it secluded, 
shut out from the world weknow? Remember that fairy stories 
are always distant in place and time.) _ Were Hans and 
Schwartz ‘‘very good farmers?” What did they do? By 
what standard were they successful? Do you feel kindly to- 
ward them? Do you feel differently toward Gluck? Why? 
What finally gave the Black Brothers a chance to show their 
real natures? Tell about Gluck’s adventure with the strange 
little old gentleman. Be sure you have a distinct picture of 
him. What were some of the odd things that took place? 
What do you think of Gluck for disobeying orders? What 
humorous happenings took place when the Brothers returned? 
Why do you enjoy their confusion? What promise did the 
strange visitor make on departing? How did he carry it out? 
Have you any idea who this stranger was? Notice all the 
passages that furnish some hint as to his identity. 
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Cuapter I]—What did the Black Brothers decide to do 
_after the destruction of the valley? Notice the reasons for this 
decision and the success which attended the Brothers. Gluck 
was left alone again with a task to perform. What second 
strange adventure befell him? Can you see the King of the 
Golden River clearly? What were the conditions he named 
for turning the river to gold? It is important to note these 
with care. Ruskin shows great power in this section in keeping 
us in the mood of ‘‘poetic faith” through the use of minute 
details. 

CuapterR III]—How did the brothers receive all the news 
Gluck had to givethem? How did Hans come to make the first 
attempt to find the Golden River? How did he procure the 
holy water? Give a clear account of his difficulties. What 
three living objects did he pass? Why did he not try to help 
them? Notice that there seems a direct connection between 
his treatment of suffering creatures and the increase of the 
difficulties of his journey. Do you feel that there is any special 
fitness in this fact? Do you have any hint yet as.to why the 
river did not turn to gold when Hans threw in the holy water? 

CuapTteR IV—How did Schwartz manage the matter of 
the holy water? What creatures did he find on his trip? How 
did he treat them? Did his way increase in difficulty and . 
awfulness with the opportunities given him to show his selfish- 
ness? Tell of his end. The way in which Ruskin diversifies 
the three trips up the mountain by changing the details slightly 
while preserving a striking parallelism furnishes a fine study 
in artistic workmanship. 

CuapTeR V.—Contrast Gluck’s preparations for the trip 
and the incidents of the journey with those of the Black Broth- 
ers. What is shown in Gluck’s character by having the strong- 
est appeals for help come first? What results followed? Was 
the fulfillment of the king’s promise just what Gluck expected? 

Commit to memory that fine passage about holy water, for 
there is the conclusion of the whole matter: 

ees": the water which has been refused to the cry of the 
weary and dying, is unholy, though it had been blessed by every 
saint in heaven; and the water which is found in the vessel of 
mercy ts holy, though it had been defiled with corpses.” 

When you read The Vision of Sir Launfal, compare the 
lessons of the two selections. Would it make much difference 
in the world if people were all like Gluck? 


Excelsior 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Excelsior was first published in 1841. It was writtea on 
the back-of a note from Charles Sumner and is dated at the 
close: ‘‘September 28, 1841. Half past 3 o'clock, morning, 
Now to bed.” The suggestion for the poem came from seeing 
a part of the heading of one of the New York journals, bearing 
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the seal of the State of New York,—a shield, with a rising sun, 
and the motto in heraldic Latin, ‘‘ Excelsior.” Longfellow’s 
imagination took hold of this and the striking story of the youth 
scaling the Alpine heights resulted. To a friend the poet 
wrote that his intention in writing it was ‘‘no more than to 
display, in a series of pictures, the life of a man of genius, 
resisting all temptations, laying aside all fears, heedless of all 
warnings, and pressing right on to accomplish his purpose.”’ 


EXPLANATORY: 


4. Banner. Probably “‘some slender pennant affixed to his 
alpenstock,” not the unwieldy campaign banner seen in some 
illustrations. An alpenstock is a long stout staff, pointed with 
iron, generally used by mountain climbers. 

5. Excelstor. Longfellow explained this word as part of 
the phrase, ‘Scopus meus excelsior est’’ (My goal is higher). 

29. Votce . . . height. Many readers are bothered by 
the fact that no definite place is pointed out which the hero 
was trying to reach and that he refuses to accept the advice 
and heed the warnings of those who presumably knew the 
dangers of his way. As great a critic as De Quincey misses 
the force of the poem at this point, and Professor Robertson 
in his Life of Longfellow, and Professor Raymond in his Poetry 
as a Representative Art, find the same difficulty. The poet’s aim 
was to image the heroic struggle. The struggle is the thing 
that counts. Poe tries to show that the imagery of art is not 
obliged to be true to the ordinary laws of probability. What 
was the boy trying to do? Not trying to reach the top; but 
trying to go higher. 

32. Saimt Bernard. A monastery high up in the Alps, 
maintained for the relief of travelers. The famous Saint 
Bernard hounds were used for locating those who were lost in 
the snow. 

42. Lifeless ... he lay. Did the youth fail? Success and 
failure are relative terms. In the eyes of the world which 
could not understand his spirit, he failed. In the higher view, 
as already pointed out, he succeeded. 


SLUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) Picture clearly in your mind the successive scenes in the 
story. (2) How is the determination and singleness of purpose 
of the boy shown? (3) Do such expressions as ‘‘sad brow,” 
‘flashing eyes,” “‘clarion voice,’’ tell you anything of his nature? 
(4) Where did he come nearest failing? (5) Point out all the 
items in the story that hint a deeper meaning than the literal 
one. Notice Longfellow’s explanation above. Compare with 
the following interpretation by Poe: “It depicts the earnest 
upward impulse of the soul—an impulse not to be subdued 
even in death. Despising danger, resisting pleasure, the 
youth, bearing the banner inscribed ‘Excelsior!’ (‘higher 
still!’) struggles through all difficulties to an Alpine summit. 
Warned tc be content with the elevation attained, his cry is 
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still ‘EXCELSIOR!’ and, even in falling dead on the highest 
pinnacle, his cry is still ‘Excelsior!’ There is yet an immortal 
height to be surmounted—an ascent in Eternity. The poet 
holds in view the idea of never-ending progress.”” (6) In what 
sense is there a parallel between the physical struggle in climbing 
the Alps and spiritual struggle in soul growth? (7) Does the 
unreasonableness of the boy in not accepting advice detract 
from the force of the poem?. (8) Is it better for Longfellow’s 
purpose to have the boy fail than it would have been to have 
him succeed? (See the last stanza of Longfellow’s Psalm of 
Life, the last stanza of his Wind over the Chimney, and Steven- 
son’s Christmas Sermon.) (9) The cold, unsympathetic nature 
of the world toward genius is also shown in Longfellow’s 
Fugurtha. Why is the impression of that poem less pleasing 
than Excelsior? (10) Notice the refrain at the end of each 
stanza. What purpose does it serve? Dr. Holmes says, ‘“The 
repetition . . . lifts every stanza a step higher than the one 
which preceded it.”” (11) The exalted mood this poem ought 
to inspire is suggested in the dying words of Rostand’s famous 


hero, Cyrano: ‘What are you saying? Thatitisnouse?... 
I know it! But one does not fight because there is hope of 
winning! No!... No!.. . it is much finer to fight when 


it is.no use!” 


The Skeleton in Armor 
INTRODUCTORY: 

The Skeleton in Armor was published in The Knickerbocker 
Magazine in January, 1841. When first printed it had marginal 
notes somewhat after the manner of Coleridge’s Ancient Mari- 
ner. When reprinted in book form these were omitted. The 
legend is Longfellow’s invention, but it has two items for the 
historic groundwork. .One of these is the famous tower at New- 
port, supposed to have been the work of Northmen,; the other 
what is known as the Fall River skeleton, which was found in 
1835. This skeleton was clothed in armor, and is now generally 
believed to have been that of an Indian. Longfellow, of course, 
in the poem regards it as that of a Northman. This poem is 
now generally regarded as one of Longfellow’s finest pieces of 
work. It is a ‘‘ringing carol of the sea-rover’s training, love, 
adventure.’’ Edgar Allan Poe praisedit heartily. ‘‘We find,” 
he said, ‘the beauty of bold courage and self-confidence, of 
love and maiden devotion, of reckless adventure, and finally 
of life-contemning grief.” 


EXPLANATORY: : 


5s. Wrapt in Eastern balms. The reference is to the lost 
art of embalming possessed especially by the Egyptians. The 
mummies are wrapt in numerous layers of medicated cloth. 

17. Viking, A member of the pirate crews of the North- 
men who terrorized the seas in the eighth, ninth and tenth 
centuries. 
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19. Skald. The name for the ancient Scandinavian poets 
who sang of the heroic deeds of the Northmen. 

20. Saga. A Scandinavian tale or traditional legend. 

28. Gerfalcon. A large species of the Arctic falcon. It 
was tamed and used in hunting, being bound to the wrist 
of the hunter with a long leash, or cord. 

38. Were-wolf. A man-wollf. According to an old super- 
stition, it was possible for a human being to be turned into a 
wolf while retaining human intelligence. 

42. Corsair. A pirate vessel. 

49. Wassail-bout. A carousal where drinking and pledging 
of healths are indulged in. 

53. Berserk. One of a class of legendary heroes, who 
fought, frenzied by intoxicating liquors, and naked, regardless 
of wounds. 

110. Skaw. A cape at the Northwestern extremity of 
Jutland, Denmark. 

122. Cormorant, A large maritime bird, whose voracity is 
proverbial. 

1sg. Skoal. ‘In Scandinavia this is the customary salu- 
tation when drinking a health. I have slightly changed the 
orthography of the word in order to preserve the correct pro- 
nunciation.”’ (Longfellow’s note.) . 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 

(1) Who speaks the opening words of the poem? (2) What 
two comparisons are found in the second stanza? (3) Find 
instances throughout the poem of other fine comparisons. 
(4) Does the poet make you feel the fierce, reckless nature of the 
old Viking? (5) Notice the characterization of the poem by 
Poe and see if you can discover evidences of all the points he 
mentions. (6) Why did the old warrior end his own life? 
(7) Notice the ‘‘ringing”’ quality of the measure used. Does 
it seem especially good for a poem of adventure? 


Sandalphon 
INTRODUCTORY: 

Sandalphon was written in 1858. Longfellow evidently 
based it upon the following passages, from The Traditions oj 
the fews, which he had marked: » 

“Rabbi Eliezer hath said: ‘There is an angel who standeth 
on earth and reacheth with his head to the door of Heaven. 
It is taught in the Mishna that he is called Sandalphon.’”’ 
“There are three (angels) who weave or make garlands out 
of the prayers of the Israelites . . . the third is Sandalphon.”’ 
“There be Angels which are of Wind and there be Angels which 
are of Fire.” ‘‘The holy and blessed God creates, every day 
a multitude of angels in heaven, who, after they have sung a 
hymn before Him, do perish. . . Except Michael and Gabriel 

_ and Sandalphon and their equals, who remain in their 
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glory wherewith they were invested in the six days’ creation” 
. .. “The prophet Elias is the Angel Sandalphon, who twisteth 
or bindeth garlands out of the prayers, for his Lord.” , 


EXPLANATORY: 


1. Talmud. The work which contains the Jewish traditional 
or oral laws and regulations of life. 
2. Rabbins. Jewish teachers. 
9g. Ladder of light. See Genesis XVIII. to. 
48. Nebulous. Hazy. 
52. Fruttage forbidden. A reference to the Garden of Eden 
story. The juice of the pomegranate was used by the Persians 
for making a cooling drink. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) The most delicate, musically perfect, language is needed 
to suggest the idea the poet wished to convey. Does he make 
you feel the wonder and mystery of the Angelic world? (2) 
What is the work of Sandalphon? (3) What does the poet 
mean by saying that the legend ‘‘is a part of the hunger and 
thirst of the heart’’? 


The Building of the Ship 
INTRODUCTORY: 


In The Building of the Ship, asin so many of his poems, we find 
Longfellow going for his model to the work of a foreign writer. 
“In conception and structure,’ says Mr. Stedman, ‘‘the poem, 
while thoroughly national, is akin to Schiller’s Lay of the Bell.” 
That famous poem was given to the world in 1800, and its 
germ-idea was to take a mechanical process, the casting of a 
bell, and accompany a description of its various stages by 
reflections of an ethical character. In the absence of the poem 
itself the following paragraph from Nevison’s Life of Schiller 
will give.a fair idea of its nature: 

“It consists of descriptions of various, phases of human life, 
suggested in symbol to the poet by the various processes of 
casting a church bell; partly, also, by the varied functions of 
the bell when complete. The smelting and purifying of the 
metal suggest the years of childhood and youth. The testing 
of the metal, to try how the component parts will fuse and 
bind together under the stress of fire, naturally finds its parallel 
in the discipline of marriage. There follow other pictures of 
simple human joys and disaster, the outbreak of fire, and the 
destruction of the home; the death of the wife and mother; the 
peace of summer evening in a well ordered and coutented state 
contrasted with the terrors of revolution, when, as it were, the 
metal, still hot and liquid, has burst the cast and the molten 
streams run over into shapeless chaos. At last the bell is 
finished; Concordia is its name; it is swung into its place above 
the houses of men to proclaim the common sympathy of man- 
kind in joy and sorrow; its first note shall be of peace.” 
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“The fiction,’ says Professor Thomas, speaking of the Lay, 
‘Gs handled with scrupulous attention to technical details, and is 
made to yield’ at the same time a series of easy and natural 
starting points for a poetic review of life from the cradle to 
the grave.’ In Longfellow’s poem there is the same scrupu- 
lous attention to technical details without any detraction 
from its general interest. Mr. E. J. Reed, Chief Constructor 
to the English Navy, wrote of it in 1869 as ‘“‘the finest poem 
on ship-building that ever was, or probably ever will be, 
written,—a poem which I often read with the truest pleasure.” 

Three entries in Longfellow’s journal tell the story of the 
writing of the poem: June 18, 1849. “Sat and wrote The 
Building of the Ship.”’ September 20, 1849. ‘ The Building of 
the Ship goes on. It will be rather long. Will it be good?” 
September 22, 1849. ‘‘Finished this morning The Building of 
the Ship.” It appeared in the volume called Seaside and 
Fireside, published in 1849. 


EXPLANATORY: 


1. Straight. Straightway, immediately. 

29. The great Harry. The first British warship, built in 
1488 for Henry VII. Crank means top-heavy, liable to be 
capsized. 

36. Drawbridge... moat. The moat is a ditch full of water 
surrounding a castle; the drawbridge is a bridge for crossing 
the moat, so constructed that it can be drawn up, thus shutting 
off communication with the castle. 

37. Wis. An old form meaning think. 

42. Beam. One of the strong transverse pieces of timber 
or iron stretching across the ship from side to side. 

61. Pascagoula’s sunny bay. The Pascagoula is a river in 
Mississippi, flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. 

62. Roanoke. A river in Virginia and North Carolina, 
emptying into Albemarle Sound. 

69. Wooden wall. A ship. When the Greeks were hard- 
pressed by the Persians the oracle told them to trust to their 
wooden walls. Themistocles interpreted this as referring 
to their ships and the great naval battle of Salamis was the 
result. The Persian defeat was complete. 

73. Argosy A richly freighted merchant vessel. : 

95. Blocks ... slip. A block is one of the pieces of timber 
on which the keel is laid. The slip is the inclined plane on 
which the ship is supported while building. : 

136. Keel. The principal timber in a boat, extending from 
stem to stern, and supporting the whole frame. : 

137. Scarjed. Joined so as to form a continuous piece. 
See pictures of scarf joints in the dictionary. - 

151. Spanish Main. The name formerly given to the 
southern part of the Caribbean’ Sea, together with the adjoining 
coast, embracing the route traversed by Spanish treasure ships 
from the New to the Old World. 
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161. Lascar. An East Indian sailor. | 

213. Nymph. A goddess of the mountains, forests, mead- 
Ows, or waters. 

214. Naiad. A water nymph. ‘ : 

313. Undertow. An undercurrent of water moving in a 
different direction from that of the surface. 

337. The Fortunate Isles. Known also as the Blessed Isles. 
Islands supposed to lie in the Western Ocean (Atlantic) where 
the heroes were conveyed at death, and dwelt in everlasting joy. 
They are sometimes identified with the Canaries. ‘ 

347. Shores and spurs. Props to hold the hull of the ship 
in an upright position. 

393. False lights. Demagogues. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) What kind of a ship did the merchant order? (2) Why 
was the Master pleased with the order? (3) Follow, step by 
step, the progress of the ship from the receipt of the order to 
the launching. Make a list of the distinct picture sections, as, 
(a) the model, (b) the master and foreman in the shipyard, 
(c) laying the keel, etc. (4) What are the points that make 
you sure this ship will be well built? (5) In what sense is the 
great lesson of the poem in the lines: 


- For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every Art? 


Find all the suggestions you can of this lesson in the poem. 
(6) Study carefully the pastor’s speech beginning with line 
317. Does the comparison he uses seem a good one? Point 
out other comparisons in the poem. (7) The poet awakens 
the feeling of faith in the ship, in the new family, in the nation. 
Upon what is this feeling based in each case? (8) Longfellow’s 
friend Hillard spoke of this poem as “full of your characteristic 
felicity in tracing analogies and resemblances between things 
that are seen and things that are unseen..... I think 
you deal most happily with that irregular and varying stanza, 
which sinks and swells under your hand, to my ear, like the 
gusts of a summer wind through a grove of trees.” Do you sec 
the analogies referred to? Notice the irregularity of stanza 
and see if you can catch the charm which Hillard found in it. 
(9) Dr. Holmes points out the structural form by calling it 
“that admirably constructed poem, beginning with the literal 
description, passing into the higher region of sentiment by the 
most natural transitions, and ending with the noble climax, 


Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State! 


which has become the classic expression of patriotic emotion,” 
Do you discover this fine structural element? (10) How many 
unions are mentioned in the poem and how are they related 
to each other? 
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The Courtship of Miles Standish 


INTRODUCTORY: 


The Courtship of Miles Standish was published in 1858. It is 
written in hexameter verse, a measure not used successfully by 
many modern poets. In fact, Longfellow is about the only 
modern poet who has achieved popular success with it. Three 
of his longer poems are in this measure, Evangeline, The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, and Elizabeth. They are all idyllic in 
character, the first dealing with an Acadian maiden, the second 
with a Puritan, the third with a Quaker. It is interesting to 
read the three together as companion studies in characterization. 
The Plymouth idyl is an advance upon Evangeline in perfection 
of structure and distinctness of characterization. As a mere 
story it is probably Longfellow’s masterpiece. His instinct 
guided him unerringly to the prettiest tradition of the stern 
old Puritan times, and his poem has taken its place among 
the famous embodiments of friendship As far as the characters 
are concerned they are all real personages; the few facts we 
have about them are, of course,.touched up for the purposes 
of the poem. It is saved from the gloom usually associated 
with Puritanism by the frolicsome humor everywhere present 
and by the refreshing frankness of the heroine. As a pre- 
liminary study it would be well to review what history has 
to tell us of the early settlement of New England. 


EXPLANATORY: 


1. Old colony. A name for that part of Eastern Massachu- 
_ setts occupied by the Plymouth colonists. 

_ Doublet and hose. The doublet was a close-fitting 
garment for the upper part of the body. The hose of the 
middle ages generally covered the person from the waist to 
the toes, but in the sixteenth century hose came to mean the 
same as breeches. 

3. Cordovan. A kind of Spanish leather made from goat- 
skin, or more frequently split horse-hide. So named from 
Cordova, a city of Spain, noted for leather manufacture. 

8. Corselet. A piece of armor consisting of breastplate 
and backpiece. Sword of Damascus. The best swords were 
made in Damascus and were famous in the East. The secret of 
their superiority was never discovered. They were inscribed 
with Arabic letters (‘‘mystical Arabic sentence’’) which was 
supposed to impart a peculiar merit. ; 

to. Fowling-piece. A light gun for shooting fowls or birds 
ofany kind. Matchlock. A musket fired by means of a lighted 
match. This match was in the form of a cord. 

19. Saint Gregory. When a monk, before he became 
Pope, Saint Gregory was one day passing through themarket- 
place of Rome and saw there some Angles, captives from Britain. 
He was so struck by the fair-faced, golden-haired boys that he 
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asked their names. On being told they were Angles he replied: 
“Not Angles but Angels.’ When Gregory became Pope he 
remembered the beautiful captives and sent missionaries to 
England to convert them. | 

25. Flanders. Thename for The Netherlands where Standish 
fought for the Dutch against Spain. é' 

28. Arcabucero. A musketeer. It originally meant a 
soldier armed with an arquebuse, or ancient hand gun. 

40. Rest. The support used in firing the heavy matchlock. 

42 Cesar. Caius Julius Cesar,the famous Roman general 
who conquered the Gauls and was made imperator of Rome. 
He was suspected of aiming to make himself king and was 
stabbed to death in the Senate Chamber. His friend Brutus 
was one of the assassins. 

46. Howitzer. A light cannon. 

52 Sagamore, sachem, or pow-wow. A sachem was an 
Indian chief of first rank; sagamore, a chief of subordinate 
rank. Some authorities think these two terms mean the same 
thing. A pow-wow was a medicine-man. 

70. Bariffe. . . Goldinge. Colonel William Bariffe was 
the author of a system of tactics for gunners, pikemen and 
musketeers. Arthur Golding(e), who died about 1605, was an 
English writer, a friend of Sir Philip Sidney, noted for his 
translations of Cesar, Ovid and other writers. 

86. Full of . . . Priscilla. Among the names of the 
Mayflower company are those of ‘‘Mr. William Mullines and 
his wife and 2 children, Joseph and Priscilla; and a servant, 
Robart Carter.” 

too. Iberian. Iberia was the ancient name of Spain. Plu- 
tarch tells the story referred to in his-life of Cxsar. 

108. Tweljth Legion. A legion consisted of about 6,0c9 
men. 

139. She ts alone in the world. Longfellow quotes Brad- 
ford’s history: ‘‘Mr. Molines, and his wife, his sone and his 
servant, dyed the first winter. Only his daughter Priscilla 
survived and married with John Alden, who are both living 
and have 11 children.” 

188 Hanging gardens of verdure. A reference to the hanging 
gardens of Babylon, one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. There were four acres of gardens raised on a base’ 
supported by pillars, and towering in terraces one above the other 
300 feet in height. 

206. Astaroth .. Baal. The chief female and male 
deities of the Phoenicians. Their worship was attended by 
wild orgies. 

210. May-flowers. A name given to the trailing arbutus 
which is the first flower of the spring. The name may have 
been given by the Pilgrims who saw something of a relation 
between the blossom and their own brave little ship. The 
name Mayflower was familiar in England, but was applied, 
and still is, to the hawthorn. ‘ 
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212. Children lost in the wood. An allusion to the old 
ballad of the babes lost in the wood and covered with leaves 
by the robin. : . 

231. Ainsworth. An English Puritan who was persecuted 
for his belief and fled to Holland in 1590. His version of the 
hundredth Psalm was one used by the Puritans in their de- 
votions. 

325. Argent... gules... blazon. Argent and gules are 
both terms used in heraldry, the first meaning silver, the 
second red. Blazon means a technical description of a coat 
of arms. 

350. Dulse. Seaweed. 

303. Bathsheba’s beautiful face. For the story referred to in 
these lines, see II. Samuel XI. and XII. 

396. Hainault or Brabant. Divisions of the Netherlands. 

412. Hand-grenade. A hollow ball of iron or glass filled 
with explosives, to be thrown by hand. 

41 >: Wat Tyler. Killed by Lord Mayor Walworth at. 
Smithfield in 1381. He led a revolt of the peasants in that 

year and was treating with Richard II. when killed. 

421. You too, Brutus! Shakespeare put these words (in 
Latin however, ‘‘Et tu Brute!’’) into the mouth of Cesar when 
he recognized Brutus among the assassins. 

442. Elder of Plymouth. William Brewster. ; 

443. Three Kingdoms. England, Scotland and Holland. 

- 492. Midianites and Philistines. Peoples often at enmity 
with the Hebrews. 

605. Gurnet. A headland connecting with Marshfield. 
On its southern extremity is the entrance to Plymouth Harbor. 

606. Field of the First Encounter. Where the Pilgrims 
first met the Indians, December 8, 1620. It was while the 
Mayflower was anchored at Provincetown, and Standish and a 
party had gone ashore to explore the country. 

665. Havilah. See Genesis Il. 11-13. 

55. Goliath... Og. Goliath was the champion of the 
Philistines, killed by David, while Og was a giant King de- 
feated by the Hebrews on their entrance into Canaan. 4 

825. Ships of the merchants: The ‘‘Anne”’ and “The Little 
James” arrived in August, 1623. 

828. Merestead. An old English term, meaning a bounded 
lot. 

872. Bertha. Wife of Rudolph Il., King of Burgundy. 
She is represented on monuments of the time as sitting on her 
throne, spinning. 

876. Helvetia. Switzerland. 

936. For the wedding of Ruth and Boaz, read the fourth 
chapter of Ruth. 

972-3. Show how this old English proverb fits the speaker. 

1013. Eshcol. A valley near Hebron, in Palestine, from 

* which the spies sent by Moses to search out the land (Num. 
XIII.) brought back fine grapes and other fruits. 
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tors. Rebecca and Isaac. See Genesis XXIV. 61-67. (This 
poem is full of biblical allusions which may be located by means 
of a concordance. Only a few of them are indicated in the 
- notes.) 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(a) The story. (x) Describe the scene with which the story 
opens. (2) What indicates that Miles Standish has something on 
his mind? (3) What do his references to arms and to the 
old proverb have to do with it? (4) What does he finally 
ask John Alden to do? (5) What is the effect of this request 
upon John Alden? (Here is the complication of the plot. John 
had something on his mind,too.) (6) Do you think John was 
justified in undertaking the errand? (7) Why is ‘‘Love and 
Friendship”’ a good title for Part Il? (8) Trace the steps in 
the conflict going on in John’s mind. (9g) How did he succeed 
in wooing Priscilla for Miles Standish? (10) How did Priscilla 
still further complicate matters? (11) Why did John not imme- 
diately report to Standish? (12) What was the effect on Standish 
when he did report? (Notice that the conflict in Standish’s 
heart is between his friendship for John and his pride. This 
conflict really determines the solution of the plot.) (13) Why 
did John decide to leave on the Mayflower? (14) What kept 
him from going? (Here is the climax, or center of the story.) 
(15) Why did John now proceed to build a house for himself? 
(16) Follow the movements of Standish in the meantime. 
(17) Notice the working of the conflict in him. (18) How 
did the report of his death change the situation? (19) Why 
was his appearance at the wedding embarrassing to John? 
(20) What change is now apparent in Standish? (21) Notice 
that all the complications have now been settled. (There are 
two possible solutions for such a plot: Standish’s death, and the 
releasing of John from any obligations. What does Longfellow 
gain by making use of each?) (22) Is Priscilla a very active 
personage in determining the outcome of the story? 

(0) The characters. (1) Can you form clear pictures of 
each of the persons in the story? (2) Which one is most 
clearly pictured in your mind? (3) What is the leading: trait 
in John Alden’s character? In Standish’s? In Priscilla’s? 
(4) Which of the three shows most development or change 
in the course of the poem? (5) Which has the greatest sense 
of humor? Which least? (6) Do you like Priscilla’s attitude 
toward life? (7) Study some of her finest speeches. Does she 
preach too much? (8) Is Alden or Standish the real hero of 
the poem? (‘‘He that ruleth his spirit (is better) than he 
that taketh a city.” To which does this test apply better?) 

(c) Miscellaneous. (1) A comedy is ‘‘a much ado about 
nothing.’”” Show how this saying applies to this story. (2) 
Where is there any hint of the tragic in it? (3) What does 
the poem suggest about the relative importance which the Pur- 
itans attached to friendshipand love as motives of life? (4) 
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Point out a number of the most comical situations or passages. 
(5) Are you impressed ‘with the vividness of the pictures? 
Select a number of the best. (6) Does Longfellow use many 
figurative expressions? (7) Does he make his references to 
the Scriptures fit easily into his story? (8) Do you find many 
strange words in the poem? 


y Rosabelle 
INTRODUCTORY: 


‘Rosabelle is a ballad taken from the sixth canto of The Lav 
of the Last Minstrel. It was the song sung by Harold, bard of 
St. Clair, at the wedding feast of Margaret of Branksome Hall 
and Henry, Lord of Cranstoun. The border minstrels had come 
to take part in the festivities, and Harold's is one of a series of 
minstrel lays. The poem belongs to the class of imitation, or his- 
torical ballads. The real ballad seems to have been acommunal 
or folk product, having no author’s name in any way connected 
with it. Scott, as indicated in the biographical sketch, was 
a great collector of minstrelsy and familiar with all the legends 
of his land. His style was particularly fitted to the production 
of such work as the two selections included in this volume, and 
he has not only imitated well the outward form.of the ballad, 
but has caught much of its spirit of adventure and closeness of 
touch between nature and man. 


EXPLANATORY: 

1. O listen. The Scottish minstrels were wandering poets 
who sang or recited their poems to the accompaniment of the 
harp. They usually gathered at a castle when there was some 
merrymaking to sing their songs of love, war, or wild border 
adventures. In this case notice that Harold addresses the 
“ladies gay,’’ the word ‘‘gay’’ meaning of high social rank. 

7. Castle Ravensheuch. ‘‘A large and strong castle, now 
ruinous, situated between Kirkcaldy and Dysart, on a stee 
crag, washed by the Firth of Forth.” (Scott’s note, 1805. 

11. Water-sprite. A spirit or sprite believed to inhabit 
the water and warn mortals by crying or moaning when a 
wreck was to occur. An old sailor superstition. 

13. Gifted seer. There is a belief existing among the 
Scotch that the fairies bestow upon certain persons the gift of 
prophesying, called second sight. 

21. Riding at the ring. A sort of knightly contest. “Two 
perpendicular posts are erected on this occasion, with a cross- 
beam from which is suspended a small ring; the competitors are 
on horseback, each having a pointed rod in his hand, and he 
who, at full gallop, passing between the posts, carries away the 
ring on the rod, gains the prize.’’ (Scott’s note.) 

32: Hawthornden. A house near Roslin, the home of the 
poet Drummond. It is built on a cliff that rises above the’ 
Esk River, and below it many small caverns have been cut in 


the rock. 


~ 
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34. Roslin. ‘The beautiful chapel of Roslin is still in 
tolerable preservation. It was founded in 1446 by William 
St. Clair, Prince of Orkney. : . .. This lofty person whose 
titles, says Godscroft, might weary a Spaniard, built the castle 
of Roslin, where he resided in princely splendor and founded 
the chapel, which isthe most rich and florid of Gothic architec- 
ture. Among the profuse carvings on the pillars and but- 
tresses, the rose is frequently introduced in allusion to the name, 
with which, however, the flower has no connection; the ety- 
mology being Rosslinnhe, the promontory of the linn or 
waterfall. The chapel is said to appear on fire previous to the 
death of any of his descendants... . The tomb-fires of the 
north are mentioned in most of the Sagas.’’ (Scott’s note, 1805.) 

34. Uncoffined. The Roslin chiefs were never buried in 
coffins, but, clad in full armor, were laid side by side in the vault 
under the floor of the chapel. 

so. With candle... knell. Items in the elaborate burial 
ritual of the church which contrast strangely with Rosabelle’s 
fate. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) What is the scene suggested by the first stanza? (2) 
What do you learn from this stanza as to the nature of the song 
that is to follow? Notice that this is told.in two ways: First, 
by giving a negative suggestion, and second, by giving some 
positive hints. (3) Lines 5—24 are made up of two speeches. 
Who are the speakers? What scene do the lines bring before 
the mind? (4) What reasons are given to Rosabelle why she 
should not attempt to cross the firth? Which ones deal with 
reasons she could see? Which ones deal with reported occur- 
rences? How do all these reasons combine to portend disaster 
to Rosabelle? (5) What reasons did Rosabelle give for not 
heeding the warning? Does her answer suggest any other 
reason than the avowed ones? (6) What picture is presented 
in lines 25-44? In what connection does this strange light 
always appear? (7) What do the last two stanzas have to do 


with the story? (8) The above analysis has suggested four . | 


divisions of the poem: review by noting just what each tells 
you and how they are related to each other. (9) What old 
customs and superstitions are mentioned in the poem? (10) 
What is it about the character of Rosabelle that especially 
ee you? (it) What feeling or mood does the poem bring 
about! ; 


Alice Brand 
INTRODUCTORY: 

Alice Brand is a ballad taken from the fourth canto of The 
Lady of the Lake which appeared in 1810. It was sung by Allan, 
the minstrel, to cheer Ellen in her grief at the absence of the 
Douglas and Malcolm Graeme. Scott stated that this little 
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fairy tale was founded upon a very curious Danish ballad, 
from a collection of heroic songs first published in 1591 and 
reprinted in 1695. It centers around the idea of fairy en- 
chantment. 


EXPLANATORY: 


14. Glatve. Sword. 

17. Pall. A kind of fine cloth. 

25. Vair. The fur of the gray squirrel. 

26. Sheen. Shining. 

38. Won’d within the hill. Woned means dwelt. It was a 
popular belief that the mountains and hills were hollow and 
that the fairies lived in them. 

42. Our moonlight circle’s screen. Fairy rings. The Century 
Dictionary says: ‘‘A phenomenon observed in fields, long 
popularly supposed to be caused by fairies in their dances. It is 
caused by the growth of certain fungi. It may appear in a 
snes night forming a circle on the grass as if sprinkled with 
ashes: 

40. Kindly. The same as kindred. 

1. And now like dwarf and ape. The belief was commonly 
held that the fairies had power to change the human form 
without the loss of individual identity. A man might be 
changed by an evil fairy into a tree or an ape and still retain 
the thoughts and feelings of a human being. 


SHUDY SUGGESTIONS: 

(1) What is accomplished by stanza 1? (2) How often is 
this stanza substantially repeated in form? (3) Notice the new 
items in each repetition and determine what part the series 
of such stanzas plays in the poem. Notice that they give the 
clue to a division of the poem into four parts. (4) Does each 
of the four parts deal with a separate phase of the story? (5) 
Try to give aheading for each part. (6) What difference do 
you find in the way Alice and Richard look at their new situa- 
tion? (7) What event has caused them to become outlaws? 
(8) What three things awakened the fairy king’s anger? (9) 
Why did he send Urgan to convey the curse? (10) What were 
the points in the curse? (11) How was Urgan foiled? (12) 
What did Alice learn through her power over Urgan? (13) How 
was her courage tested? (14) What resulted from her bravery? 
(1s) Is there any character in the story that you especially 
admire? Why? (16) Have you ever read any other fairy 
stories in which a human being was enchanted as in the case of 
Ethert Brand? 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


INTRODUCTORY: 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow is one of the two most famous 
selections in Irving’s The Sketch-Book; the other is Rip Van Win- 
kle. The Sketch-Book was published in parts, The Legend of 


Ve 
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Sleepy Hollow forming a part of No. VI. It was sent from 
England, where Irving was sojourning, in December, 18109. 

“The outline of this story,’’ says Irving’s biographer, ‘had 
' been sketched more than a year before at Birmingham, after a 
conversation with his brother-in-law, Van Wart, who had been 
dwelling upon some recollections of his early years at Tarry- 
town and had touched upon a waggish fiction of one Brom 
Bones, a wild blade, who professed to fear nothing, and boasted 
of his having once met the devil on a return from a nocturnal 
frolic, and run a race with him for a bowl of milk punch. The 
imagination of the author suddenly kindled over the recital, and 
in a few hours he had scribbled off the framework of his renowned 
story and was reading it to his sister and her husband. He 
then threw it by until he went up to London, where it was ex- 
panded into the present legend.’ (Irving’s Lije and Letters.) 

The Sketch-Book has long been a classic favorite. Longfellow, . 
speaking of it in 1859, said: 

“Every reader has his first book; I mean to say, one book 
among all others which in early youth first fascinates his im- 
agination and at once excites and satisfies the desires of his 
mind. To me, this first book was The Sketch-Book of Washing- 
ton Irving. I was a school boy when it was published and read 
each succeeding number with ever-increasing wonder and delight. 
Yet still the charm of The Sketch-Book remains unbroken; the 
old fascination remains about it; and whenever I open its pages 
I open also that mysterious door which leads back into the 
haunted chambers of youth.” 


EXPLANATORY: 


Found among the papers, etc. When Irving published Knick- 
erbocker’s History of New York the interest of the people was 
greatly aroused by the appearance of articles in the newspapers 
announcing the sudden and mysterious disappearance of the 
queer old gentleman called Deidrich Knickerbocker, and hinting 
at the fact that he had left behind a carpet bag which, if he did 
not return by a certain day, would be opened. As the story 
was given out the bag was opened and found to contain the 
manuscript of the book known by the above title. It was a 
shrewd advertising trick. This story pretends to be a part of 
the old gentleman’s literary remains. 

Castle of Indolence. ‘This is the name of a poem by James 
Thomson, who was born in Scotland in 1700, and died near 
Richmond, England, in 1748. 

Tappan Zee. The Tappan Sea, or Tappan Bay, is about 
ee miles long, and four miles wide at point of greatest 
width. 

6. St. Nicholas. The patron saint of mariners. 

9. Tarry Town. Do you suppose Irving’s fancied origin of 
the name is the correct one? 

46. Master Hendrick Hudson. Henry Hudson was a noted 
English navigator, who, in 1609, sailed up the river named after 
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him to the point where Albany is situated. In 1610 he sailed - 
to find a northwest passage; the following year his crew mutinied, 
he was bound, and with eight others was set afloat in a small 
boat on Hudson Bay. They were never heard from. 

56. -Nightmare, with her whole nine fold. An evil spirit that 
oppresses people during sleep. Irving’s expression is taken from 
Shakespeare’s King Lear, Act III., Sc. 4, 1. 126. 

140. Mystery of an eel-pot. An eel-pot has a funnel shaped 
entrance of willow rods converging inward to a point so that 
eels can easily enter but cannot escape. Did the architect really 
build the schoolhouse so that it worked as stated? 

249. Cotton Mather. Mather was born at Boston, Mass., 
1663, and died there in 1728. He was a very prominent Con- 
gregational clergyman and scholar, and took an unusually active 
part in the persecution of the witches. 

268. Harbinger. A forerunner. ; 

275. Varlet. A term that implies contempt. The word 
has a very interesting history. If possible, see Century Dic- 
tionary. 

343. Saardaam. A town in the province of North Holland, 
Netherlands. 

418. Palaces in the wilderness. It is interesting to note 
where the far west was at the time Irving was writing. 

443. Linsey-woolsey. A coarse material of which the warp 
is linen and the woof woolen. 

461. Knight-errant of yore. One who traveled in search of 
adventures, or to find an opportunity of exhibiting his prowess. 
The mock-heroic tone adopted throughout the selection is the 
source of some of the finest humor. Was Ichabod much like 
the heroes you have read about? Irving no doubt had Don 
Quixote in mind as a sort of model. 

486. Herculean. Wercules was the god of physical strength 
and prowess, famous for his twelve labors. 

510. Don Cossacks. The Cossacks are a famous military 
people, noted especially for their horsemanship which makes 
them important as light cavalry in the Russian army. They 
live about the river Don. 

518. Rantipole. Wild. The word is evidently of uncertain 
origin. 

544. Achilles. Inthe expedition against Troy, Achilles and 
Agamemnon quarreled because Briseis, a beautiful captive 
maiden, was taken away from Achilles. 

634. Mercury. The messenger of the gods, who is usually 
represented as wearing a winged hat. 

664. Domiciliated. Fixed in a certain place of residence. 

19. Monteiro. A cap with round crown and flaps that 
- could be pulled down over the face; it was worn by huntsmen 
and horsemen. 

797. Oly koek. A cake of sweetened dough fried in lard. 

84s. Saint Vitus. Martyred under Diocletian. In ‘some 
places in Germany in the 17th century it was believed that good 
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. health could be secured by dancing before his image and bring- 
ing gifts. ; 
eae Dreaming of mountains. Notice the similarity be- 
tween Gunpowder’s state of mind and rude awakening, and 
Ichabod’s. Aa > ee 
1259. Ten-Pound Court. A court which had jurisdiction in 
cases involving not more than ten pounds. 
1283. Manhattoes. New York. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(x) The story divides very logically into a number of parts: 
consider these as headings for the parts,— (a) The valley, (b) 
Ichabod, (c) The courtship, (d) The party, (ce) The homeward 
ride. (2) Can you suggest better headings? (3) Would you 
make more divisions? (4) What are the facts about Sleepy 
, Hollow as given in the early part of the selection that fit it to be 
the scene of such a story? (5) Where does the story really 
begin to move? Is it with the introduction of Katrina? (6) 
Before this point Irving has spent many pages in getting all 
sides of Ichabod’s nature clearly before us. Get all these facts 
clearly in mind. Notice his qualities as (a) a school teacher, 
(b) a singing master, (c) a scholar, (d) a society man, (e) a travel- 
ing newspaper, etc. (7) What is Irving’s interpretation of 
Ichabod’s character? He gives it in one sentence. (8) How 
did Ichabod prosper in his courtship? (9) What was the effect 
on Brom Bones? (10) What were the sources of Ichabod’s 
admiration for Katrina? (11) Do you have a clear picture of 
her home? (12) Of the scene in the school room when the in- 
vitation to the party comes? (13) Of Ichabod mounted on 
Gunpowder? (14) How do the many suggestions of plenty on 
the way to the party appeal to Ichabod? (15) How did he 
prosper at the party? (16) How do you account for his dis- 
consolate appearance when he started to arouse Gunpowder? 
(t7) How do you explain the way Katrina acted? (18) Get 
the events of the midnight ride clearly in mind. Can you 
sympathize with Ichabod’s fright? (19) What to your mind is . 
the explanation of the mystery of his disappearance? (20) 
When or where do you think Brom hit upon the idea of playing 
the part of the headless horseman ? (21) Has Irving managed 
his references to the horseman in a skilful way? (22) What 
do you regard as the funniest situation or passage in the story? 
© Seer light does the Postscript throw upon Irving’s in- 
ention? 


Legend of the Two Discreet Statues 
INTRODUCTORY: 


The Alhambra was published in two volumes in 18 B2naalnet 
Irving was at his best. His imagination had been strongly 
moved by the old legends of Spain and he writes with a light- 
ness pf touch and vividness of imagery that puts this work 
along with The Sketch-Book, as one of the best things he ever 
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wrote. The best commentary on the selection given is the ~ 
early chapters of The Alhambra, which should be read, if the 
volume is at hand. 


EXPLANATORY: 


1. Alhambra. A Moorish palace in Granada, Spain. “It 
was the abode of the Moorish kings, where, surrounded with the 
splendors and refinements of Asiatic luxury, they held dominion 
over what they vaunted as a terrestrial paradise, and made their 
last stand for empire in Spain. The royal palace forms but a 
part of the fortress, the walls of which, studded with towers, 
stretch irregularly round the whole crest of a hill, a spur of the 
Sierra Nevada or Snowy Mountains, and overlook the city; ex- 
ternally it is a rude congregation of towers and battlements, 
with no regularity of plan nor grace of architecture and giving 
piss Pe of the grace and beauty which prevail within.” 
(lruimeg. 

6. Esplanade. An open, level space for walks or drives. 

7. The Cid. The chief national hero of Spain who lived 
ee to4go-1099. He was famous for his contests with the 
Moors. 

8. Bernardo del Carpio. A half-mythical Spanish hero of 
the 9th century. Fernando del Pulgar. The name of another 
Spanish hero. 

11. Boleros and fandangos. Lively Spanish dances. 

25. Generalije. ‘High above the Alhambra, on the breast 
of the mountain, amidst embowered gardens and stately ter- 
races, rise the lofty towers and white walls of the Generalife, 
a fairy palace full of storied recollections.” (Irving.) 

29. Vega. A low, flat plain. 

51. Zacatin. The main street of the City of Granada on the 
hill above which the Alhambra is located. 

71. Boabdil. The last Moorish king. He was driven out by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Many romantic traditions cluster 
around his name, among which is the story that he and his 
army are emboweled in the mountain overhanging . the 
Alhambra. 

97. Darro. A valley below the Alhambra. 

141. Cimeters. Single edged curved swords. 


167. Gate of Fustice. “A huge, square Moorish tower form- 
ing a kind of barbican, through which passes the main.entrance 
to the fortress. This portal is called the Gate of 


Justice, from the tribunal held within its porch during the Mos- 
lem domination, for the immediate trial of petty causes.” 
([rving.) 

169. Barbican. A gateway tower through which was the 
main entrance. 

ast. Court of Lions. One of the most famous courts in the 
Alhambra. ‘No part of the edifice gives a more complete idea 
of its original beauty than this, for none has suffered as little 
from the ravages of time. In the center stands the fountain 
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famous in song and story. The alabaster basins still shed their 
diamond drops; the twelve lions which support them and give 
the court its name still cast forth crystal streams as in the days 
- Of Boabdil.” (rving.) ; 

262. Tower of Comares. A large square tower in the Al- 
hambra which contains the famous Hall of Ambassadors. 

628. Bagwig. A wig with the back hair enclosed in a bag. 

639. Queen Sheba. Read the account given in I. Kings X. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(x) Characterize the family that figures in this legend. (2) 
What interests you especially in Sanchica? (3) How did she 
learn the secret of the statues? (4) What were the conditions 
for gaining possession of the wealth? ( 5) How did Fray Simon 
learn of the secret? (6) What was the result of its possession 
upon Sanchez? (7) How did Simon get worsted in his selfish 
move to get the wealth? (8) Do you have any sympathy for 
him? (9) What are the fine pictures in the story? (10) What 
parts of it do youenjoy most? (rr) Do you find anything in it 
that reminds you of The Legend of Sleepy Hollow? 


The Shepherd of King Admetus 
INTRODUCTORY: 


In ancient story there was a famous physician named A®scula- 
pius, the son of Apollo, who succeeded in at least one instance 
in restoring the dead to life. This so incensed Pluto, the god of 
the underworld, that he prevailed upon Jupiter to strike the 
renowned physician with lightning. Apollo, angered in turn, 
shot his arrows at the Cyclopes, the workmen who had made the 
thunderbolt. For this deed Jupiter condemned Apollo to serve 
a mortal for the space of a year. Accordingly Apollo entered 
the service of Admetus, king of Thessaly, and tended his 
flocks for him. Lowell’s poem tells how the god came among 
men, and what they thought of him. The Shepherd of King 
es was first published in the Boston tscellany, in Septem- 

er, 1842. 


EXPLANATORY: 


_16. Viceroy. A deputy who rules in the name of the sover- 
eign. 

17. Simple words... used... so. These and _ several 
other expressions in the poem which the reader can easily locate 
suggest Lowell’s views as to the seership of the true poet. ‘We 
find, recurring in various forms, a recognition of an all-embrac- 
ing, all-penetrating power which through the poet transmutes 
nature into something finer and more eternal, and gives him a 
vantage-ground from which to perceive more truly the realties 
of life.” Compare this view with Hawthorne’s statement of the 
poet’s function in The Great Stone Face. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) What was the first impression made upon the world by 
the shepherd? (2) What effects did his music have? (3) What 
led King Admetus to recognize its value? (4) How did he- 
reward the singer? (5) What things were true of his poetry? 
(6) What contradiction appears in the way the people regarded: 
him and the effect his words had upon them? (7) Try to find 
the explanation for this contradiction. (8) Notice that the 
contradiction disappeared after he had passed away. How 
was he regarded then? (9) Compare what Lowell says of the 
shepherd with what is true of any poet whose work you are 
familiar with. Do you think he is portraying the character- 
istics of the true poet? 


The Fatherland 
INTRODUCTORY: 

The Fatherland first appeared in The United States Magazine 
and Democratic Review for October, 1843. It is a spirited 
appeal for a wider patriotism than is usually included in that 
term. 


EXPLANATORY: 
4. Spanned. Measured by. 
14. Myrtle-wreath . .. gyves. ° The myrtle in ancient times 


was sacred to Venus and was used to crown civic victors. In 
modern times it is used for bridal wreaths. Gyves is a poetic 
or archaic word for shackles or fetters, and hence these may well 
be symbols of sorrow. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 

(x) Notice that the poem is made up of a question and its 
answer. (2) What is the ordinary meaning put into the word 
“fatherland”? (3) How does Lowell extend_ this meaning? 
(4) What advantage would there be in really substituting 
Lowell’s ideal for the one commonly held? 


Rhoscus 
INTRODUCTORY: 

Rhecus appeared in the volume of Lowell’s Poems dated 
1844, but published late in 1843. Itis based upon an old myth. 
“The wood-nymphs, called Dryads or Hamadryads, were 
believed to perish with the trees which had been their abode, 
and with which they had come into existence. It was therefore 
an impious act to destroy a tree, and in some aggravated cases 
was severely punished. . . . The Hamadryads could appreciate 
services as well as punish injuries. The story of Rhoecus proves 
this. Rhcecus, happening to see an oak just ready to fall, 
ordered his servants to prop it up. The nymph, who had been 
on the point of perishing with the tree, came and expressed 
her gratitude to him for having saved her life, and bade him 
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ask what reward he would have for it. Rhcecus boldly asked 
her love and the nymph yielded to his desire. She at the same 
time charged him to be constant, and told him that a bee should 
be her messenger and let him know when she would admit his 
society. One time the bee came to Rhcecus when he was playing 
at draughts, and he carelessly brushed it away. This so in- 
censed the nymph that she deprived him of sight.’’ (Bulfinch’s 
Age of Fable.) Lowell has slightly changed the story and made 
it completely allegorical. 


EXPLANATORY: 


8. Master-key. A key which opens (or masters) a variety of 
locks so constructed that the key for any particular lock will 
not open any other. 

18. Hazel twig. This is the divining-rod or staff. ‘It is 
usually made of two twigs of hazel, or of appie or of some other 
fruit tree, tied together at the top with thread, or of a naturally 
forked branch, and is grasped by both hands in such a way that 
it moves when attracted by the sought-for deposit.’’ This 
method of locating water or ore is rarely regarded as worth 
much by. intelligent persons. 

35. Attic frieze. In architecture the frieze is between the 
cornice and the architrave. This latter is the member that 
rests immediately upon the column. In Grecian or Attic 
architecture the frieze was often ornamented with a series o 
graceful figures. ‘ 

79. Shepherd's pipe. A pipe made from the oaten straw or 
the reed that grew by the river bank is the primitive musical 
instrument attributed to the god Pan. 

85. Guerdon. Reward. 

109. Venus. The goddess of love and beauty. 

115. Thessaly. A district which in ancient times formed the 
northeastern division of Greece. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) The first thirty-five lines are general in character and form 
a sort of introduction. ‘Try to state clearly the three or four 
main:points. (2) What does Lowell mean by saying that 
‘reverence’ is the ‘‘master-key of knowledge’’? (3) What two 
reasons for the existence of fables are given in lines 15 and 16? 
(4) Work out the comparisons beginning with line 20. (5) How 
did Rhoecus win the gratitudé of the Dryad? (6) What was there 
in her appearance and voice to indicate her supernatural charac- 
ter? (7) What did she promise him and why was there a “‘glimpse 
of sadness in her tone’? (8) What was the effect of her promise 
upon Rhoecus? (9) What defect in his nature is pointed out 
in lines 93 to ror? (10) How is this defect shown in his treat- 
ment of the bee? (11) What is the judgment of the Dryad 
upon him for his neglect and cruelty? “(12) What plea does he 
make? (13) Do you think the Dryad was too severe? (14) 
In what sense had Rhecus brought his punishment upon 
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himself? (15) Lines136to 139 state the moral of the story; would 
you have liked it better if Lowell had left that for you to see 
instead of stating it so plainly? (16) Does Lowell succeed in 
making you appreciate vividly what he presents in lines 46 to 
63, lines 74 to 79, lines 86 to 92, lines 117 to 123, and lines r49 
to 160? 
The Vision of Sir Launfal 

INTRODUCTORY: 


The Vision of Sir Launfal was written in 1848. Lowell 
finished it in about two days, hardly stopping for food or rest. 
It had little revision. In fact, it seemed to be Lowell’s habit 
to brood over an idea until it had taken possession of him and 
clearly shaped itself in his mind and then to write it down in 
a white heat. The Arthurian legends had stirred his mind 
deeply and the Holy Grail idea fits in quite closely with Lowell's 
notions of social regeneration. The little poem called The 
Search is probably the germ statement from which The Vision 
was elaborated. It should be read, if possible, in connection 
with this selection. In the universality of its appeal to readers, 
in the general dignity of its atmosphere, in the exuberant 
imagery and flow of language, The Vision of Sir Launjal is 
Lowell’s most sustained masterpiece. This very exuberance, 
however, showing itself in his power of seeing analogies and 
contrasts where the ordinary mind would not notice them, 
causes many to fail in full appreciation of the poem’s greatness. 
’ Lowell prefixed to The Vasion of Sir Launfal the following 
introductory note which is really the full key to its interpretation: 
‘According to the mythology of the Romancers, the San Greal, or 
Holy Grail, was the cup out of which Jesus partook of the last 
supper with his disciples. It was brought into England by Joseph 
of Arimathea, and remained there in the keeping of his lineal 
descendants, an object of pilgrimage and adoration, for many 
years. It was incumbent upon those who had charge of it to 
be chaste in thought, word and deed; but one of the keepers 
having broken this condition, the Holy Grail disappeared. 
From that time it was a favorite enterprise of the knights of 
Arthur’s court to go in search of it. Sir Galahad was at last 
successful in finding it, as may be read in the seventeenth book 
of the Romance of King Arthur. Tennyson has made Sir 
Galahad the subject of one of the most exquisite of his poems. 

“The plot (if I may give that name to anything so slight) of 
the following poem is my own, and, to serve its purpose, I have 
enlarged the circle Of competition in search of the miraculous 
cup in such a manner as to include not only other persons than 
the heroes of the Round Table, but also a period of time subse- 
quent to the date of King Arthur’s reign.” 


EXPLANATORY: 

. Auroral flushes. The rosy tints which indicate the dawn. 
They refer to the suggestions of meaning which precede its full 
expression.. 
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9. Around our infancy. In his Ode on Immortality 
Wordsworth says: 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


“How does Lowell’s point of view differ? 

12, Sinai. The mountain where Moses received from God 
the tablets on which were the ten commandments. To climb 
Sinai means, therefore, to come face to face with God. 

17. Druid. The Druids were the ancient priests of Britain; 
they built their altars in the forests of oak and performed their 
religious rites under the trees. Hence the poetic fancy that 
the trees themselves are Druids with arms outstretched in blessing. 

18. Benedictte. ‘‘Bethoublessed,”’ a form of invoking blessing. 

27. Cap and bells. The jester was a prominent figure 
at the courts of kings and nobles in the middle ages. It was his 
‘business to create merriment and his motley dress was no 
doubt assumed to make him an object of mirth. One of the 
distinctive features of his dress was a cap ornamented with 
bells. It was so much a part of a fool’s dress that the term 
has come to imply a fool. 

103. Rushes. Instead of rugs and carpets, rushes were used 
in olden time to strew the floors of chambers and courts. 

104. A vtston true. This would be in accordance with a 
superstition of the time. 

148. Leper. Leprosy is one of the most loathsome of all 
diseases. Is that a reason for introducing the*leper? 

168. The all-sustaining Beauty. The Divine element in 
human beings which gives them a sense of brotherhood. 

175. Summers. Would it have been less effective to have 
used ‘‘winters’’? 

184. Groimed. Groins are the angles formed by the inter- 
section of the cylindrical surfaces of vaulted ceilings. 

190. Crypt. The pillared basement of a church. Is the 
comparison to a forest justified? 

196. Arabesques. Fantastic, ornamental patterns. 

204. Winter-palace. In northern countries it is quite com- 
mon to build extensive palaces of ice for show purposes. 

213. Corbel. Literally a bracket. A piece of stone, wood 
or iron projecting from the face of a wall to support some object 
upon it. 

216. Yule-log. At the feast of Juul at Juultide, the Scandi- 
navians burned an immense log called the Juul (Yule) log. 
The festivities were in honor of their God Thor and were held 
at the time of our Christmas. Our Yule-log at Christmas 
time is a custom borrowed from the Scandinavians. 

233. Seneschal, The official who had charge of feasts and 
great ceremonies in a house of high rank. 

255. Surcoat. A loose outer garment worn over chain armor, 

261. So he mused. Notice the dream within the dream. 

307 Beautiful Gate. See John X. 7, and Acts III. 2. 

309. Temple of God. 1. Cor. III. 16, 17; VI. 10. 

310. Notice the peculiar musical quality of these lines. 
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332. Stronger mail. The armor of the Christian. See Eph. 

- II-I7. 

336. The hangbird. The orchard oriole. The name Lowell 
uses refers to its way of building its nest. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) What was the Holy Grail? What qualities were neces- 
sary in the one who would keep it? What then would a search 
for the Grail symbolize? What does Lowell mean by saying 
he has extended the field of competition? 

(2) Notice the portions into which the poem divides. What 
in brief does each portion deal with? In what sense are the 
two preludes “bridges from Dreamland?’ Do they seem 
closely connected with the main story, or do they seem to 
be separate poems in themselves? Where does the vision begin 
and where does it end? 

(3) What is the main image presented in the opening stanza? | 
In what way does this image furnish the plan for the structure 
of the poem? How do the two subordinate images of the 
bridge and the auroral flushes fit into this general plan? Do you 
suppose Lowell really wrote as the musician improvised or is 
that just a poetic fiction consciously worked out by him? 

(4) What is the thought of lines 9-12? Explain line 12 
What evidences of the above thought are in lines 13-20? What 
set of contrasts in lines 21-32? Upon what two points are 
these contrasts based? What is the one main thought of lines 
33-95? Why does Lowell deal with a single day rather than 
with the whole month or the summer? Name the successive 
items in showing the power of the June day. What is the 
climax in the series? Jlow does this prelude lead directly to 
the first happening in the story? 

(5) How does Sir Launfal reflect the spirit of the June day? 
‘What contrast is there between the castle and the other items of 
the summer? Of what events does Part I. tell? What was the 
effect of this mecting upon Sir Launfal? Show a defect 
in his deed as pointed out by the leper. 

(6) Image clearly,in Prelude II., the winter picture, the 
Christmas festivities, and Sir Launfal. The contrasts and 
comparisons in these pictures are very significant. Point out 
all you can see. Contrast the two preludes 

(7) With what happening does Part II. deal? What changes 
are noticeable in Sir Launfal? To what are these changes due? 
What lesson did Sir Launfal read in his vision? How did he 
take it to heart? 

(8) Notice that the leper’s words are those that tell the 
meaning of the story Study these speeches carefully and try 
to make a good statement of their meaning. bbs 

(9) Compare the ‘‘sleepy’’ passage lines 106-27, with similar 
passages in Snow-Bound lines 249-255 and 614-628. 

(10) The Vision of Sir Launfal has many fine figures of 
thought in it; point out and explain some of the ones you enjoy 


most. 
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INTRODUCTORY: Sella 


Sella is the name of one of the wives of Lamech, mentioned 
in the fourth chapter of Genesis. There she is called Zillah. 
When we look up the significance of the word we find it means 
“Shadow,” and this, rather than the Bible story, suggests Bry- 
ant’s reason for so naming his heroine. Sella is a fairy tale 
and is very different from those poems by which Bryant is 
generally known. It has a lightness of touch and vivacity of 
tone, almost enthusiasm, one might say, which contrasts strik- 
ingly with the sublimity and majesty of poems like Thana- 
tapsis or The Flood of Years. Elements common to many fairy 
stories will be found here and there, and will be easily recog- 
nized by one familiar with fairy lore. Sella appeared in Bry- 
ant’s volume called Thirty Poems, issued in 1863. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) What do the first four lines suggest about the story to 
follow? Compare with lines 32-35 of Lowell’s Rhecus. (2) 
Describe the scene of the story. (3) Give your idea of Sella as 
you get it from the first forty-one lines. (4) Are there any 
evidences here of her sympathy with water life? (5) Why do 
these opening lines (1-41) form an artistic introduction to the 
poem? (6) Why did Sella wish to be like her brothers? (7) » 
Why was she excited over the finding of the slippers? (8) Why 
could her mother not see the name on them? (Hawthorne in 
his Snow Image has used this idea for his theme. On the one 
hand is the blindness of the unimaginative nature, on the other 
the active imagination which peoples the matter-of-fact world 
withidealcreations.) (9) Tellthestory of Sella’s first adventure 
in wearing the slippers. Why did she wish to return? (The 
magical power of slippers or other footwear may be read about 
in the accounts of Cinderella, the seven leagued boots, and Mer- 
cury and his winged sandals.) (10) What changes took place 
in Sella’s home? (11) In Sella herself? (12) Give a clear 

account of the wedding festivities. (13) What part did Sella 
play in them? (14) How did Sella’s slippers disappear? (15) 
What was the result when she found they were gone? (16) Tell 
the story of her after life and try to show what effect her expe- 
riences aS a water nymph had upon her career as a woman. 
(17) Do you suppose she was happy? (18) Has Bryant made 
you feel all along that she was human? (19) ‘The passion 
for ideals gradually withdrawing one from human sympathy, is 
made finally to ennoble and lift real life.’ Can you see this 
lesson in the story? (20) If possible read Fouqué’s Undine 
and contrast Sella and Undine. 


The Great Stone Face 
INTRODUCTORY: 
_ “And what was the Great Stone Face? . . A work of Nature 
in her mood of majestic playfulness, formed on the perpendicular 
side of a mountain by some immense rocks, which had been 
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thrown together in such a position, as, when viewed at a proper 
distance, precisely to resemble the features of a human counte- 
nance.” But how is this work of nature to be made the center 
of a great allegorical masterpiece? The Note-Books of Haw- 
thorne furnish us the original hints from which most of his 
productions were afterwards elaborated; under date of 1839, 
some years after he had first seen the profile in the White Hills, 
we find this entry: 

“The semblance of a human face to be formed on the side 
of a mountain, or in the fracture of a small stone, by a Jusus 
naturae (a freak of nature). The face is an object of curiosity 
for a year or for a century, and by and by a boy was born whose 
features gradually assume the aspect of that portrait. At 
some critical juncture the resemblance is found to be correct. 
A prophecy might be connected.” 

The story appeared in The Snow Image volume of 1851, and 
it will be observed that all of the main lines laid down inthis note- 
book item have been followed. The suggestion of a prophecy 
has been especially emphasized, thus becoming the key to the 
entire structure. It has been said that Hawthorne had Emerson 
in mind as the original of the Ernest of his story, and some 
color is given to this by noting that he used somewhat parallel 

language in speaking of Emerson in Mosses jrom an Old Manse: 
* “Tt was good to mect him in the wood-paths or sometimes in 
our avenue, with that pure intellectual gleam diffusing about 
his presence like the garment of a shining one; and he, so 
quiet, so simple, so without pretension, encountering each man 
alive as if expecting to receive more than he would impart. 
_. . It is impossible to dwell in his vicinity without inhaling 
more or less the mountain atmosphere of his lofty thought.” 

While Emerson and Ernest have much in common, it seems 
more likely to be a mere coincidence rather than that Haw- 
thorne deliberately sct about portraying the former. Ernest 
is the result of Hawthorne’s highest thinking on the question 
of character, and it is a grand tribute to the beauty of Emerson's 
character that he always occurs to the mind as most nearly 
embodying in his career the principles and practices of the 
allegorical hero. 


EXPLANATORY: 

32. Titan. Onc of the race of primordial deities or children 
of Heaven and Earth. In their wars they were said to have 
piled mountains upon mountains to scale heaven, and they 
are taken as the types of lawlessness, gigantic size, and enormous 
strength. 

46. Glorified vapor. Notice the means by which Hawthorne 
suggests the more than natural quality of the face. 

155. Midas in the fable. Hawthorne has told this fable for 
children in his Wonder Book under the title of The G olden Touch. 
179. Transmutation .. . snow. Read The Snow Image. 

339. Dr. Battleblast. What fitness in the name? Notice 
that all the names used in the story are allegorical. 
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479. Tongue . . . a magic instrument. One of the fine pas- 
sages of the story. Is Hawthorne dealing with the true orator 
or the demagogue? 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) What is the situation or scene with which the story 
opens? (2) What do you learn about the valley in which this 
scene is laid? Is there anything that suggests that it represents 
the world? (The diversified life.) (3) What was the Great 
Stone Face? The characteristics suggested by its features? 
Show in what sense ‘“‘It was an education only to look at it.” 
How did the people in the valley regard the Great Stone Face? 
(4) What wish did Ernest express? What did this wish 
suggest to his mother? Give the details of the prophecy. 
What was its source? What did the people think about this 
prophecy? (5) What hope did Ernest express after hearing 
the prophecy? What trait did his mother display in encouraging 
him? (6) Give an account of Ernest’s childhood. What were 
his relations with the Great Stone Face? (7) What fulfillment 
of the prophecy was now expected? What does the first 
comer’s name suggest as to his nature? Describe his career. 
(8) How did Mr. Gathergold prepare for his ease in the valley? 
How did his mansion impress the people? What fact of human 
nature is indicated in this? With what spirit did Ernest look - 
forward to the coming of Mr.Gathergold? (9) Give an account of 
his arrival. How do you explain the fact that the people insisted 
he looked like the Great Stone Face while Ernest could see no 
likeness? What event happened as he drove through the valley 
that showed his real nature? (10) Give an account of Ernest’s 
life from boyhood to manhood. How did his neighbors regard 
him? How did the greatness of Mr. Gathergold last? (Notice 
the connection between his money and his fame. In following 
the career of Ernest, note the constant fidelity on his part to 
the traits suggested by the Great Stone Face.) (11) Who was 
the second man expected to fulfill the prophecy? ‘Tell of the 
ceremonies in his honor. Notice again that the people are 
completely blinded and that Ernest recognizes the failure. 
(12) Give an account of Ernest’s manhood. Did his hearers 
see any extraordinary greatness in him? . Why did they not? 
Ernest himself did not. Why? (13) What third fulfillment 
of the prophecy was promised? Characterize Old Stony Phiz. 
What indications of irony are there in the account of the 
reception tendered him? Give an account of the reception. 
Why were the people so sure of the result this time? What did 
Ernest see lacking in Old Stony Phiz? Why was he more 
keenly disappointed than in preceding failures? (14) As an 
old man, what station had Ernest achieved in the world? With 
what spirit had he grown into fame? What was the secret 
of his great effect upon his visitors? (15) Give an account of 
the new poet. What was the result of his treatment of objects 
in his poetry? Of his treatment of human beings? Explain 
what Hawthorne meant by the passages: ‘Creation was not 
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finished till the poet came to interpret, and so complete it.” 
“As respects all things else, the poet’sideal was thetruest truth.” _ 
What did Ernest think of the words of this poet? Why did 
he connect the poet with the Great Stone Face? (16) Give an 
account of the poet’s visit to Ernest. What contrasts between 
the way the valley received him and the way it had received 
the previous visitors? Give an account of the talk between 
Ernest and the poet. What was the defect in the poet as 
pointed out by himself? (17) Give an account of the evening 
discourse. Why did it strangely move the poet? Why is it 
fitting to have the poet recognize the fulfillment of the prophecy 
in Ernest, when he is himself unable to fulfill it, and when the 
truth is hidden to the common people? What was Ernest’s 
attitude toward the recognition? 


The Gray Champion 


INTRODUCTORY: ; 
The Gray Champion was first published in The New England 
Magazine in January, 1835. It was included in the first col- 


lection of Twice-Told Tales, published in March, 1837. Pro- 
fessor Woodberry says that in The Gray Champion Hawthorne 
“finds the type whose method he afterwards repeats while 
developing it more richly. This tale is a picture, a scene, ending 
in a tableau; the surrounding stir of life, excitement and atmos- 
phere is first prepared, then the procession comes down the 
street, and is arrested, challenged, and thrown back by the 
venerable figure of the old Puritan who stands alone, like a 
prophet come back from the dead to deliver the people.” 


EXPLANATORY: 

3. Yames II. King of England, 1685-1688. He annulled 
the charters in 1686. 

4. Charles the Voluptuous. Charles II., king of England, 
1660-1685. Heand his court were notoriously immoral. 

_ Sir Edmund Andros. He was the colonial governor of 
New England, including New York, 1686-1689. In the latter 
year he was seized by the colonists and sent to England to be 
tried for tyranny, but the complaint was dismissed. 

16. Mercenary troops. Soldiers of fortune; hired troops. 

26. Prince of Orange. William III., who, with Mary, came to 
the throne of England in 1688. 

51. Another encounter. A reference to the ‘Boston Mas- 
sacre’’ which occurred March 5, 1770. King Street is now 
State Street. 

68. Old soldiers, etc. This refers to the civil war in England 
(1642-1648) between the forces of Parliament on one side and 
those of Charles I. on the other. Charles I. was of the house of 
Stuart; James II. was his son. : 

a1. King Philip's War 1675-1676. Read the account in 
your history. If possible, read also Irving’s Philip of Pokanoket. 
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88. Smithfield. In the time of Queen Mary heretics were 
. burned here, John Rogers being the first martyr. 
- 95. Primer. The New England Primer was a small elemen- 
tary book of instruction containing the shorter catechism, 
various quaint verses, etc. For a century and a half it was the 
chief force in elementary religious and intellectual training. ~ 

96. St. Bartholomew. Referring to the massacre of the 
Huguenots in France, beginning in Paris during the night of 
August 23, 1572. Socalled because the date is St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day. The total number of victims is estimated at from 
20,000. tO 30,000. ‘ 

to2. Bradstreet. Governor from 1667 to 1686, when Andros 
was put into power. When William came to the throne he was 
again made governor, 1689-1692. 

127. Matchlocks. See page 445. 

177. Suddenly there was seen, etc. Hawthorne seems to have 
borrowed for use in his story the tradition which relates how, 
when the town of Hadley was attacked during King Philip’s 
war, an old unknown man suddenly appeared, took command, led 
the attack which defeated the Indians, and then disappeared as 
mysteriously as he had come. It was afterwards supposed that 
this was William Goffe, one of the judges who had condemned 
Charles I. to death, and who had been obliged to flee from England 
as aregicide. Goffe was one of the generals in Cromwell’s army. 

199. Winthrop. John Winthrop: came to Massachusetts, 
as governor of the colony, in 1630. He scrved several terms. 

259. Old Noll’s name. Old Noll was Oliver Cromwell's 
nickname. 

312. Stern Court of Fustice.. The High Court which con- 
demned Charles I. and established the Commonwealth with 
Cromwell at its head. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) What was the situation in New England at the time of 
this story? (2) What led to the display of strength on the part 
of the rulers? (3) State the characteristics of the crowd assem- 
bled in King Street. (4) Notice the views expressed regarding 
the purpose of the authorities. (5) Picture clearly the martial 
procession. (6) Describe the strange champion who appeared. 
(7) What effect did he have upon the people? Upon Andros 
and his followers? (8) Of what is the Gray Champion the type? 
(Read Longfellow’s Ride of Paul Revere and compare its meaning 
with the meaning of this story.) 


Barclay of Ury 
INTRODUCTORY: 


The following note written by Whitticr sufficiently explains the 
basis of Barclay of Ury- ‘“ Among the earliest converts to the doc- 
trines of Friends 1n Scotland, was Barclay of Ury, an old and dis- 
tinguished soldier, who had fought under Gustavus Adolphus 
in Germany. As a Quaker he became an object of persecution 
and abuse at the hands of magistrates'and populace. None 
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bore the indignities of the mob with greater patience and noble- 
ness of soul than this proud gentleman and soldier. One of his 
friends on an occasion of uncommon rudeness, lamented that 
he should be treated so harshly in his old age, who had been so 
honored before. ‘I find more satisfaction,’ said Barclay, ‘as well 
as honor in being thus insulted for my religious principles, than 
when, a few years ago, it was usual for the magistrates, as I 
passed the city of Aberdeen, to meet me on the road and con- 
duct me to public entertainment in their hall, and then escort 
me out again, to gain my favor.’”’ 


EXPLANATORY: 


1. Aberdeen. Old Aberdeen is a town in the north of Scot- 
land at the mouth of the Don, one mile north of New Aberdeen, 
It contains Kings College of the University of Aberdeen and 
the old Cathedral of St. Machar. The Cathedral was begun in 
1366, and is built of granite throughout. 

3. Laird. Lord. 
10. Carlin. A contemptuous term for an old woman. 
Lutzen. A small town in Saxony, eleven miles south- 
west of Leipsic. A victory was gained here by the Swedes 
under Gustavus Adolphus over the Imperialists under Wallen- 
stein, November 16, 1632. : 

36. Gustavus Adolphus. King of Sweden, 1611-1632. He 
was killed in the battle of Lutzen. 

56. Tilly. A famous Belgian general, defeated by Gustavus 
Adolphus at the battle of Leipsic, 163r. He was mortally 
woundéd in April, 1632. ‘Tilly was one of the great Catholic 
leaders, as Adolphus was a champion of the Protestant cause. 

57. Walloon lancers. The Walloons are a people descended 
from the ancient Belge. mixed with Teutonic and Roman 
elements. They are found in southern Belgium. 

66. Yewry. The land of the Jews. 

99. Tolbooth. In Scotland simply a prison. Originally it 
was the place where articles were weighed to ascertain the 
amount of customs due. 

108. Sevenfold vial. An expression which means anger or 
the taking of vengeance. A reference to Rev. ante 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 

(1) Image clearly the scene with which the poem opens. 
(2) What is Ury’s attitude toward the mob? (3) What sug- 
gestions of ingratitude on the part of the mob do you find? 
(4) What gave Barclay an opportunity to state his position 
clearly? (5) Give in full what you understand that_position 
to be. (6) Do you find it hard to sympathize with Barclay’s 
idea of non-resistance? (7) Considering his past life, why was 
it particularly hard for him to endure the treatment received? 
(8) What is the lesson Whittier sees in Barclay’s story? (9) 
Study the fine figures in the closing stanzas, particularly the 
one based upon the sowing and raising of the grain. (10) Com- 
pare the last stanza with lines 481-484 in Snow-Bound, 
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: Snow-Bound 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Snow-Bound was published about the beginning of the year 
1866. It has been very generally regarded as Whittier’s mas- 
terpiece. No other of his poems gives us such an intimate 
revelation of the man and his early surroundings. It has be- 
come a commonplace of criticism to compare it with Burns’ 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, as an expression of the family life of 
New England, as that poem is an expression of Scottish family 
life. Whittier’s interest in the great anti-slavery struggle, 
which had just been brought to a successful termination, ap- 
pears several times in the course of the poem. 

One of the finest estimates of the value of Snow-Bound is 
in the following passage from Edmund Clarence Stedman: 
“Years ago, when Snow-Bound was published, I was surprised 
atthe warmth of its reception. I must have underrated it in 
every way. It did not interest one not long escaped from 
bounds, to whom the poetry of action was then allinall . : 
But I now can see my mistake, a purely subjective one, and do 
justice to Snow-Bound as a model of its class. Burroughs well 
avows it to be the ‘most faithful picture of our northern winter 
that has yet been put into poetry.’ If his discussion had not 
been restricted to ‘Nature and the Poets,’ he perhaps would 
have added that this pastoral gives, and once for all, an ideal 
reproduction of the inner life of an old-fashioned American 
rustic home; not a peasant home—far above that in refinement 
and potentialities,—but equally simple, frugal, and devout; a 
home of which no other land has furnished the coadequate 
type.” 


EXPLANATORY: 


3. Darkly circled. A sign of ‘‘falling’’ weather. 

4. Waning. Decreasing. What is its Opposite term? 

13. Sharpened. Why is this a good word to express the 
effect upon the face when facing such a wind? 

15. Ihe wind blew east.’ That is, from the east. 

25. Stanchion. Stanchions were upright vertical bars to 
which cattle were tied in a stall by means of a wooden bow 

(walnut bows). The bow passed round the animal’s neck and 
was attached to the stanchion by means of a wooden clasp. 
This method of tying cattle may still be found in a few of the 
more rural localities of New Engiand. 

44. Nature’s geometric signs. Referring to'the symmetrical 
construction of the flakes, spherules, etc. 

62. Chinese roof. What shape is such a roof? 

65. Ptsa’s leaning miracle. The leaning tower at Pisa, 
Italy. It is 187 feet high, 514 feet in diameter at the base, 
and inclines about 14 feet from the vertical toward the south. 
The inclination was probably caused by the sinking of the ground 
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upon which the tower rests, though some have thought it the 
result of design. - ; 

70. Buskins. Originally the boots worn by actors in 
tragedy. Here, merely a protective covering for the foot and 
lower leg, probably drawn over the regular foot-wear. - 

77. Aladdin’s wondrous cave. By all means read the story 
of Aladdin in The Arabian Night's Entertainments. He carried 
the lamp into the cave for an African magician, and while 
there saw many wonderful things. He need only rub the 
lamp and immediately the genius of the lamp appeared and 
granted him anything he might ask. 

go. Amun. Also spelled Ammon. An Egyptian deity, 
generally represented as a ram. 

97, 98. hristian ... . savage... social. These are trans- 
ferred epithets. ‘‘Christian’’ is properly used to describe a 
spiritual attribute of persons, but by association it is transferred 
to the church bell. Determine the basis of the association 


in the case of ‘‘savage’’ and “‘social.’”’ There are other trans- 
ferred epithets in the poem. 
136. Crane... trammels. The crane was an iron arm 


projecting from the back or side of the fireplace from which, 
by means of hooks or trammels, kettles, etc., were hung over 
the fire. 

140. Under the tree. There was a popular fancy that the 
reflection of the fire through the window on the snow outside 
was the witches’ fire. 

215. The chief of Gambia’s golden shore. This is the first 
line of the third stanza of Mrs. Sarah Wentworth Morton’s 
poem, The African Chief. Lines 220-223 are from the same 
poem. Whittiers memory was at fault in attributing them 
to Dame Warren. 

225. Memphremagog. A lake on the borders of Vermont 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

226. Samp. A kind of coarse hominy. 

229. St. Francois. A small river in Quebec. There is a 
lake and small village of the same name. To which is Whittier’s 
reference the more likely to apply? ; 

231. Notice the picturesque effect of mentioning two 
characteristic portions of the dress of the Norman-French girls. 

237. Salisbury. A town in northeastern Massachusetts, 
near Whittier’s home. 

242. Boars Head. A point off the New Hampshire coast. 

243. Isles of Shoals. A group of islands off Boar’s Head. 

244. Hake. A common salt-water fish. . 

245. Chowder. A kind of thick soup made of fish, onions, 
potatoes, etc. 

259. Cochecho. The Indian name for Dover, N. H. ; 

270. The gray wizard's conjuring book. Whittier says in 
a note regarding his mother: ‘‘She described strange people 
who lived on the Piscataqua and Cochecho, among whom was 
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Bantam the sorcerer. I have in my possession the wizard’s 
conjuring book, which he solemnly opened when consulted. 
It is a copy of Cornelius Agrippa’s Magic, printed in 1657, 
- dedicated to Doctor Robert Child, who, like Michael Scott, had 
_ learned : 

The art of glamorie 

In Padua beyond the sea, 
and who is famous in the annals of Massachusetts, where he was 
- at one time a resident, as the first man who dared petition the 
General Court for liberty of conscience. The full title of the 
book is Three Books of Occult Philosophy; by Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa, Knight, Doctor of both laws, Counsellor to Caesar's 
Sacred Majesty and Fudge of the Prerogative Court.” 

286. Sewel, William Sewel was the author of A History 
of the Quakers. 

289. Chalkley’s fournal. Thomas Chalkley was a traveling 
preacher who died in Philadelphia in 1749. 

305. For the story of Abraham’s intended sacrifice see 
Genesis XXIII. 13. 

315. Cunning-warded keys. The simplicity of the Uncle’s 
mind fitted into and opened nature’s secrets just as the wards 
in a key fit into and open a lock for which they have been made. 

320. Apollonius. A philosopher of the Pythagorean 
school who lived in the first century after Christ. 

322. ffermes. Hermes Trismegistus, a celebrated Egyptian 
priest and philosopher who lived in Alexandria in the early 
part of the Christian era. 

323. Sage cranes of Nilus. The cranes were worshipped as 
embodiments of some attribute of the deity. Nilus was the 
Roman name for the Nile River. 

332. Whate of Selborne, Gilbert White of Selborne, England, 
author of Natural History and Antiquitres of Selborne. This 
book is one of the great classics of the language. White lived 
from 1720 to 1793. 

344. Woodchuck. The ground hog. | 

363-365. Work out the details of this figure. 

369. Is mirage a fitting image to employ here? 

404. Wzuth me one little year ago. The reference in this 
section of the poem is to Whittier’s sister, Elizabeth, who died 
a short time before the poem was written. She was the last 
of the family of the fireside group, with the exception of the 
poet himself. 

438. Brisk wielder of the birch and rule. The name of the 
school-master was George Haskell. He was living several years 
after the poem was written, but it is not known whether he 
was aware of the fact that Whittier had given him a longer 
lease of life than ordinary mortals have. 

447. Dartmouth’s college halls. At Hanover, N. H. 

476. Arachthus. A river in Greece. Pindus born, because it 
rises in the Pindus mountains. 
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478. Olympus. A mountain in Ancient Greece on the 
Rory of Macedonia and Thessaly, regarded as the home of the 
gods. ; 

483. Hostage from the future took. Meaning that his learning 
and insight were such that he could see the future.trend of 
events in a way that gave him guidance in the present. 

510. Another guest. A part of Whittier’s note reads: “The 
‘not unfeared, half-welcome guest’ was Harriet Livermore, 
daughter of Judge Livermore, of New Hampshire, a young 
woman of fine natural ability, enthusiastic, eccentric, with 
slight control over her violent temper, which sometimes made 
her religious profession doubtful.”’ 

523. Pard-like. Pard is the same as leopard. 

530. Petruchio’s Kate. Katherine in Shakespeare’s Taming 
of the Shrew. 

537. Stena’s Saint. St. Catherine of Siena who made a vow 
of silence for three years. 

550. Smyrna. A cholera infested city in Asiatic Turkey. 

551. Malta's rocky stairs. Malta is a rocky island in the 
Mediterranean off the coast of Asia Minor. 

555. Crazy Queen of Lebanon. Lady Hester Stanhope 
was the daughter of the third Earl of Stanhope. She was the 
most trusted confidante of her uncle, William Pitt, and on his 
death a pension of £1,200 a year was assigned to her by the 
king. She was so called because she established herself in the, 
Lebanon hills near Jerusalem in expectation of the second com- 
ing of Christ. 

568. Fatal sisters. The three fates who spun, drew out, and 
cut off the thread of life. Their names were Clotho, Lachesis 
and Atropos. 

580. Will and fate. Whittier is raising the old question 
of how much of our action and life may be shaped by our own 
will and how much is determined by the forces of heredity 
and environment. 

668. Inward light. The conscience. 

669. Mail of Calvin’s creed. Calvin’s doctrines have become 
proverbial for their severity and sternness. Is the comparison 
to mail good? 

683. llwood. Thomas Ellwood, the quaker poet, a friend 
of Milton, wrote the Davideis, an epic poem in five books. As 
its name indicates, it dealt with the life of King David. 

684. Heathen nine. The nine muses of Greek mythology. 

693. Painted Creeks. The Creek Indians were removed from 
Georgia to Indian Territory in 1821. : 

694. McGregor. Sir Gregor McGregor was a Scotchman 
who attempted to form a colony in Porto Rico. 

696. Taygetus. The highest mountain range in Southern 
Greece. 7 : 

697. Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks. Ypsilanti was a Greek 
patriot and leader in the long struggle with Turkey for Grecian 
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independence. He drew soldiers largely from the district of 

Maina, composing the greater part of the government of Laconia, 
which was noted for its robbers and pirates. 

715. Angel of the backward look. Notice the fine personifica- 

tion of memory. 

719. Palimpsest. A parchment which has been written 
on many times, former writings having been erased. Study 
the significance of calling memory a palimpsest. 

727-728. Cypresses are symbols of mourning. Amaranths, 
symbols of immortality. 

739. Aloe. The century plant, the blooming of which is 
used here to refer to the freedom of the slaves which Whittier 
regarded as the greatest achievement of the century. 

741. Truce of God. In 1o4o the church drew up a compact 
which forbade any fighting between sunset on Wednesday and 
sunrise on the following Monday. The laboring men and their 
tools were also protected from molestation. 

747. Flemish pictures. They dealt with the interiors of 
simple homes. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(rt) In studying this poem the reader must keep in mind all 
his experiences of the winter season and use them as a basis for 
building up the scenes. With all our modern conveniences and 
methods of communication it becomes more difficult year by 
year to comprehend the life-of our fathers. (2) The simplicity 
of the poem’s structure should be noticed. Thinking only of 
the external event treated the poem divides into three sections: 
(a) lines 1-115, the shutting off of the family by the snow storm, 
(b) lines 116-628, the family around the fireside, (c) limes 629- 
759, the breaking up of the isolation. Thinking of it from the 
standpoint of the poet’s attitude of mind we find, (a) a chain of 
reminiscences of his early winter experiences, and (b) a series 
of reflections growing out of the writer’s thought upon all the 
changes that have taken place. Asan example of the latter take 
the passage beginning, ‘‘O Time and Change,” line 179, and 
notice that it is really a complete poem in itself. (3) Notice all 
the signs of the coming storm in the account of the first day. 
(4) Contrast Whittier’s account of the storm itself with Emer- 
son’s account of a storm, quoted at the beginning of the poem. 
(5) Would vee call Whittier’s account particularly realistic? 
(6) Do you have a clear picture of the room in which the family 
gathered? (7) What led Whittier to emphasize so strongly the 
question of immortality? (8) Upon what ground is his belief 
in immortality based? (9) Take up the characters around the 
fire in the order of the poem and notice carefully what each one 
does. Try to determine the nature of each from what they say 
and do, and what Whittier tells you about them. (10) Which 
one of them do you feel most attracted toward? (11) How 
were they brought back into touch with the world again? (12) 
Why does the poet seem to deprecate the turning of his memory 
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back upon the past? What excuse does he offer? (13) Does 
it seem to you that in the rush and turmoil of the world a poem 
like this may serve the purpose of centering our thought profit- 
ably upon the simplicity of true home life? (14) Take up the 
refiective passages of the poem and notice what Whittier’s ideas 
are on the subjects treated, as, (a) immortality lines 179-211 
and lines 392-437, (b) the function of education, lines 485-509, 
(c) the relations of free will and divine oversight, lines 565-589, 
(d) charity, lines 666-673, (e) the call of duty, 715-739. Other 
ideas than those indicated may be noted. These are not merely 
didactic passages. They grow naturally out of his theme and 
should be looked at in that connection. (15) Suow-Bound is 
rich in figures. Every passage should be weighed carefully lest 
some rich meaning be lost. 


The Last Leaf 
INTRODUCTORY: 

“This poem was suggested by the appearance in one of our 
streets of a venerable relic of the Revolution, said to be one 
of the parties who threw the tea overboard in Boston Harbor. 
He was a fine monumental specimen in his cocked hat and knee 
breeches, with his buckled shoes and his sturdy cane. The 
smile with which I, as a young man, greeted him, meant no 
disrespect to an honored fellow-citizen whose costume was out 
of date, but whose patriotism never changed with years. I do 
not recall any earlier example of this form of verse, which was 
commended by the fastidious Edgar ANen Poe, who made a 
copy of the whole poem which I have in his own hand-writing. 
Good Abraham Lincoln had a great liking for the poem, and 
repeated it from memory to Governor Andrew, as the governor 
himself told me.’’ (Holmes’ note.) The ‘‘venerable relic’ 
referred to was Major Thomas Melville, ‘‘the last of the cocked 
hats,’’ as he was sometimes called. 


EXPLANATORY: 

11. Crier. The town crier in New England was an im- 
portant personage whose business it was to make public procla- 
mation of items of general interest. 

44. The last... spring. Holmes explains thus: “His 
aspect among the crowds of a later generation reminded me of 
a withered leaf which has held to its stem, through the storms 
of autumn and winter, and finds itself still clinging to its bough 
while the new growths of spring are bursting their buds and 
spreading their foliage all around it.” 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 

(1) Describe the old man as the author sees him, (2) What 
do you learn about his past life? (3) Do you feel sorry for 
him? (4) What personification do you find in line 8? (5) Ex- 
plain the meaning of “‘bloom”’ in line 21... (6) What compari- 
sons are there in the fifth and sixth stanzas? (7) Explain the 
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last stanza. (8) ‘Is there in all literature a lyric in which 
' drollery, passing nigh unto ridicule, yet stopping short of it, and 
_gentiment becoming pathos yet not too profound, are so ex- 
quisitely intermingled as in The Last Leaj? .. How oftenhas 
it made the smile and the tear dispute for mastery, in a rivalry 
which is never quite decided!’ Do these passages seem to you 
to suggest the source of the poem’s charm? 


Sun and Shadow 
INTRODUCTORY: 

Sun and Shadow appeared in the Atlantic Monthly in 1857, in 
the second paper of the Autocrat series. It was preceded by 
these lines: ‘‘When the sun is in the west, vessels sailing in an 
easterly direction look bright or dark to one who observes them 
from the north or south, according to the tack they are sailing 
upon. Watching them from one of the windows of the great 
mansion, I saw these perpetual changes and moralized thus:” 
(Here the poem follows.) 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) What picture does the first stanza present? (2) What 
does the pilot think about the appearance of his boat from the 
shore? (3) Upon what one thing is his mind centered? (4) 
What lesson does all this suggest to the poet? (5) Trace the 
analogy between the course of the boat and the true life. (6) 
Explain lines 17 and 18. 


The Height of the Ridiculous 
INTRODUCTORY: 


The Height of the Ridiculous is one of Dr. Holmes’ most de- 
lightful pieces of humor. It belongs to his early writings, and- 
is simple and direct in every way. The reader requires no 
special help to understand it. 

EXPLANATORY: 

11. Slender man. Probably a personal reference. Dr. 
Holmes was a small man. 

16. Devil. Observe the pun. The errand-boy in a printing 
office is called the ‘‘printer’s devil.”’ 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) In what way is the title of this poem an appropriate one? 
(2) In what does the humor of the situation consist? 


The Voiceless 
INTRODUCTORY: 


The Voiceless appeared in the Atlantic Monthly in 1858, in the 
twelfth paper of The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table As usual 
it is accompanied by a discussion which indicates the idea the 
poet is trying to express. The following sentences suggest the 
general trend of his thought: ‘“‘The great mystery of God’s 
providence is the permitted crushing out of flowering instincts. 
; How many have withered and wasted . . ..in the walls 
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of that larger Inquisition which we call Civilization! . . . For 
that great procession of the unloved, who not only wear the 
crown of thorns, but must hide it under the locks of brown or 
gray—under the snowy cap, under the chilling turban,—hide 
it even from themselves,—perhaps never to know they wear 
it, though it kills them,—there is no depth of tenderness in my 
nature that Pity has not sounded . . . Read what the singing- 
“women .. one to ten thousand of the suffering women tell 
us and think of the griefs that die unspoken!” 


EXPLANATORY: 


13. Leucadian. Anadjective derived from Leucadia, the an- 
cient name of Santa Maura, oneofthelIonianislands. It is off the 
west coast of the ancient Greek province of Acarnania, and was 
called Leucadia (or Leukas) from its white cliffs. In its south-— 
eastern part is a steep cliff, known as ‘‘Sappho’s Leap,” from 
which Sappho is said to have thrown herself into the sea. 

14. Sappho. A Greek lyric poet of about 600 B. C. She 
lived on the island of Lesbos, and has been called the Lesbian 
singer. She was contemporary with Alceus, with whom she 
shared the highest honors of the A#olian school of lyric poetry. 


SUVS SUGGHS TIONS: 
- (1) What personifications do you find in this poem? (2) Try 
to realize the full meaning and beauty of such expressions as 
“broken lyres’”’ (line 1), ‘‘wild flowers’ (line 4), ‘‘magic string” 
(line s), “‘the cross without the crown of glory”’ (line 12), “‘Sap- 
pho’s memory-haunted billow”’ (line 14), 

“Till Death pours out his cordial wine 


Slow-dropped from Misery’s crushing presses.”’ 
: (Lines 19 and 20.) 


(3) Does Holmes make you feel the same pity for “the voice- 
less’ that he himself feels? 


The Chambered Nautilus 


INTRODUCTORY: 

~The Chambered Nautilus appeared in the fourth paper of 
The Autocrat of the Breakjast-Table, published in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February, 1858. Dr. Holmes regarded it as his 
most satisfactory piece of work, and popular opinion has taken 
the same view. "Whittier is said to have remarked upon reading 
it that it was ‘booked for immortality.” In The Autocrat the 
poem is preceded by some sentences which are valuable as sug- 
gesting the conception of the poem: ‘‘Did I not say to you a 
little while ago that the universe swam in an ocean of similitudes 
and analogies? I will not quote Cowley, or Burns, or Words- 
worth just now, to show you what thoughts were suggested to 
them by the simplest natural objects, such as a flower or a leaf, 
but I will read you a few lines, if you do not object, suggested 
by looking at a section of one of those chambered shells, to 
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which is given the name of Pearly’ Nautilus. We need not 
trouble ourselves about. the distinction between this and the 
Paper Nautilus, the Argonauta of the ancients. The name 
applied to both shows that each has long been compared to a 
ship, as you may see more fully in Webster’s Dictionary or the 
‘Encyclopedia’ to which he refers. If you will look into Roget’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, you will find a figure of one of these shells 
and asection of it. The last will show you the series of enlarging 
compartments successively dwealt in by the animal that inhabits 
the shell, which is built in a widening spiral. Can you find a 
lesson in this?” 


EXPLANATORY: 
1. Ship. So called because of the supposition that it was 
furnished with a kind of membrane (‘‘purpled wings” . . . ‘‘liv- 


ing gauze’’) which enabled it to sail upon the water. Poets 
feign. The nautilus does not really sail over the waves; that 
is just a poetic fancy. 

5. Stren. The sirens were the ‘‘muses of the sea and of 
death, who by their sweet singing enticed sea-farers to destruc- 
tion.” 

7. Sea-maids. A reference to the mermaids or maidens of 
the sea, half woman and half fish. They are generally repre- 
sented as holding mirrors and with their hair flowing. 

14. Irised. Iris was the goddess of the rainbow. The inside 
wall of the cell is rainbow-hued. 

21. Stretched. Notice that this suggests the idea of expan- 
sion with each successive stage of growth. 

26. Triton. Son of Neptune, god of the sea. He is repre- 
sented in painting and sculpture as having the upper part of 
his body like that of a man, the lower part like that of a fish. 
Wreathed horn. Refers to the spiral shape of the conch shell. 
used as a horn. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(x) “Each of the five stanzas is devoted to a clearly defined 
stage of the thought. The fabled fancies about the nautilus, 
the shell as it lies before the poet, the life that once occupied 
the now empty shell, the fact that it brings us a message, and 
the message that it brings.” Can you distinguish easily these 
stages in the thought? (2) What is the analogy which the 
poet has discerned and which forms the subject of the poem? 
(3) Does this analogy seem to you a perfect one? (4) What 
are the leading emotions experienced through reading the poem? 
(5) Are you interested in the shell itself, or in what the writer 
thinks and feels about. the shell? (6) Holmes said of the 
rhythm of this poem: ‘I am as willing to submit this to criti- 
cism as any I have written, in form as well as in substance, as 
I have not seen any English verse of just the same pattern.” 
Examine carefully the stanza structure and describe it, (7) 
What are some of the reasons for calling The Chambered Nau- 
tilus a great poem? 
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Sohrab and Rustum 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Sohrab and Rustum was published first in the volume called 
Poems; a New Edition, in 1853. Arnold seems to have been 
pleased with it and the popular judgment has endorsed his 
feeling. The story used is a passage from the famous Persian 
Epic, the Shah-Nameh, or Epic of Kings. It is the story of 
Sohrab’s effort to find his father, the great Persian hero Rustum, 
who had failed to return to his Tartar wife upon hearing that 
she had borne him a daughter. - The fatal consequences of the 
deception practiced by the mother form the subject of the poem. 
It is called ‘‘An Episode”’ because it takes a single event out of 
the long series for treatment. ; 

A word about the author of the Shah-Nameh and his romantic 
career may be of interest: Firdusi, or Firdausi, has been called 
the Homer of the East because he bears the same relation to 
Persian poetry that Homer bears to Greek. Little is known 
of his life, though many stories and traditions cluster about him. 
It is thought that he was born in the Persian city of Tus about 
950. He was the son of the gardener of the city. Mahmud, 
the reigning Sultan, wishing to perpetuate his name and fame 
by drawing around him poets of ability, arranged a contest in 
which seven poets were to write rhymed versions of stories in an 
old Persian romance. Firdusi, not yet known by that name, 
heard of the contest and set himself to work with such success 
that the Sultan, hearing of the lad’s genius, had him brought to 
court, established him as the royal poet, and bestowed upon 
him the name of Firdusi, which means Paradise. For thirty 
years the poet worked upon the great Epic of Kings, but before 
he completed it, owing to the jealousy and intrigues of the court 
favorites, he incurred the displeasure of the Sultan. Having 
written a scathing rebuke of the Sultan’s ingratitude, he fled 
from the country and after wandering in foreign lands for ten 
years returned to die in poverty and obscurity in his native 
city of Tus. The story goes that the Sultan discovered the 
intrigues against the poet, and repenting bitterly of his own in- 
justice, hastened to send gold and royal robes to the poet, and 
that the camels loaded with the honors that came too late met 
the funeral procession of the poet as he was being carried through 
the gates of the city. (Atkinson’s Shah-Nameh is perhaps the 
most complete and accessible epitome of the work for readers 
of English. Edmund Gosse, the English poet, has told a portion 
of Firdusi’s story in his Firdusi in Exile.) 


EXPLANATORY: 

2. The Oxus stream. A river famous in ancient history. Its 
modern name is the Amoo Daria. In this case, as in the case 
of all the numerous geographical references, the reader will be 
greatly helped by locating the place on a detailed map of Asia. 

11. Peran-Wisa. As youlearn a little later, he was the aged 
commander of the hosts of Afrasiab, the Tartar King. 
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15. Pamere. A plateau in the Himalayan mountain system, 
in which the Oxus had its source. It is usually written Pamir. 

40. Samarcand. This was the ancient city of Marcanda, de- 
stroyed by Alexander the Great. ; 

42. Ader-baijan. A province in the north of Persia. 

50. Rustum. This celebrated Persian hero is supposed by 
some to have lived about the time of Cyrus the Great, and to 
- have been one of his commanders. His name is written in 
various ways: Roostem, Rustam, Rostem, Roustem, etc. 

82. Seistan. A province in Afghanistan. 

to1. Kara-Kul. A sheep-raising district in Bokhara. 

113. Casbin. One of the ancient capitals of Persia just 
south of the Elburz Mountains. 

‘1r5.. Frore. Frozen. 

120. Khiva. A province of Turkestan. 

121. Toorkmuns. A Tartar tribe living on the steppe beyond 
the Caspian Sea and south of the Oxus River. More commonly 
written, Turcoman. ; 

123. <Attruck. A river flowing into the Caspian Sea. 

128. Ferghana. A province of Turkestan in which the Jax- 
artes River rises. This river is the modern Sir Daria. 

131. Kzipchak. In ancient time the name was given to the 
land lying north of the Caspian Sea. ; 

132. Kalmucks. A wandering tribe of Russia in Asia, and 
China. Their wealth consisted in their stock. Spelled also Cal- 
mucks. 

132. Kuzzaks. The same as Cossacks. See p. 453. 

13 3. Kurghizzes. A savage tribe from the mountains of Mon- 
golia. 

138. Ilyats. Tribes. Khorassan. A Persian province lying 
to the east., The name means, ‘“‘the land of the sun.” 

160. Cabool. The capital of Afghanistan. Written also 
Cabul and Kabul. 

161. Indian Caucasus. The Hindoo Koosh Mountains. 

217. Iran. The name of Persia. The Shah-Nameh has it 
that the Turanians and Iranians sprang from two brothers, Tur 
and Iran. 

223. Kat Khosroo. Persian name for Cyrus the Great. 

286. Bahrein, An island in the Persian Gulf. 

412. Hyphasis . . . Hydaspes. Rivers of northern India, 
the modern Beas and Jhelum. 

452. Autumn Star. Sirius, the Dog-star, was regarded as 
ar omen of disaster. 

679. Griffin. _A mythical monster supposed to have rescued 
and cared for Zal when he was cast upon the mountain by his 
father. Zal had been born with white hair which was regarded 
as an evil omen. ‘ 

758. Helmund. A river of Afghanistan. Lake Zirrah, also 
in Afghanistan, is near. 

763. Moorghab, Tejend, Kohitk. Three rivers of Turkestan 
which are swallowed up by the desert sand. 
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765. Northern Sir The Jaxartes. : 
861. Femshid. The Persian king who beautified the city 
of Persepolis. 
880. Orgunjé. A village on the Oxus River. 


SHUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) Notice the manner in which the’poem opens. What is 
the effect gained? What is an episode? (2) What is the first 
impression made upon you regarding Sohrab? (3) Does Arnold 
have the power of making you see all the details of his scenes? 
Select an instance of what seems to you one of his best pictures. 
(4) What does Sohrab’s first speech to Peran-Wisa tell you 
about his past? Does it explain his wakefulness? (5) Give 
the substance of Peran-Wisa’s reply. Does it impress you 
favorably? (6) What premonition of some calamity do you 
find in it? (7) What was the effect of Peran-Wisa’s challenge 
upon the two armies? (8) What did the Persian chiefs decide 
to do? (9) What startling fact is brought out in the speech of 
Gudurz? (10) What complication does it suggest to the reader? 
(a1) What does Arnold gain by using so many geographical 
names in connection with the forming of the battle lines? (12) 
Locate as many of these as possible ona map of Asia. (13) De- 
scribe the meeting of Gudurz and Rustum. (14) Give the sub- 
stance of Gudurz’s appeal to Rustum. (15) What fact men- 
tioned in it is the cause of all the trouble that followed? (16) 
What special significance for the reader have lines 215-218? 
(17) What is the substance of Rustum’s reply to Gudurz? 
What disappointments in his life appear in this speech? Why 
did he smile at its close? (18) What argument does Gudurz 
use in reply? (19) To what in Rustum does he appeal? (20) 
What effect does this argument have upon Rustum? (21) What 
condition does he put in connection with the fight? (22) How 
does he arm for the fray? (23) Give an account of the meeting 
of Rustum and Sohrab. (24) With what feelings did Rustum 
gaze upon Sohrab? What question did Sohrab ask? Why? 
(25) Why did Rustum not give a truthful answer? (26) What 
principle does Sohrab state in his reply upon which he bases 
his hope of success? (27) Describe the beginning of the fight. 
(28) What figure in line 399 et seq.? Does it seem to you an apt 
one? (29) Howis Rustum’s great strength shown? (30) How 
did Sohrab outwit him? (31) What characteristic does Sohrab 
display when he refuses to strike the fallen Rustum? (32) How 
do you account for what Sohrab says in lines 427-447? Com- 
pare line 447 with 331. The evil outcome is in the balance; 
what determines it? (33) What was the effect of Sohrab’s 
words upon Rustum? Why? How does Rustum’s speech re- 
flect this effect? (34) What strange, unnatural thing happened 
while the fight was in progress? (35) How did Rustum finally 
gain the advantage over Sohrab? (36) Why did Rustum re- 
fuse to believe that Sohrab was his son? (37) How was he con- 
vinced? (38) What was the effect upon him of realizing the 

truth? (39) Do you admire Sohrab in his efforts to comfort his 
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father? (40) How does Sohrab explain the calamity that has 
happened? (41) Do yousee why the final paragraph has always 
_ been regarded so highly as a fitting close to the poem? (42) No- 
tice all the passages that refer to Ruksh, the horse. Does he 
seem important in the story? (43) Notice the long sustained 
comparisons beginning with lines rr1 and 154. There are about 
twenty of these in the poem. See how many you can locate. 
They are called Homeric because that is the kind of figure Homer 
uses mainly in his Iliad and Odyssey. (44) What other poems 
in this collection are in blank verse? 


Michael 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Michael first appeared in the second volume of Lyrical 
Ballads, dated 1800. It. was written between October and 
December of that year. Greenhead Ghyll is not far from 
Dove Cottage, Grasmere; and the ruins of the sheepfold still 
remained in 1843. Professor Dowden says the precise spot 
cannot now be identified. In a note Wordsworth said: ‘‘The 
character and circumstances of Luke were taken from a family 
to whom had belonged, many years before, the house we lived 
in at Town-end, along with some fields and woodlands on the 
eastern shore of Grasmere.’ To his friend, Thomas Poole, he 
wrote: ‘I have attempted to give a picture of a man of strong 
mind and lively sensibility, agitated by two of the most power- 
ful affections of the human heart—the parental affection and 
the love of property, /anded property, including the feelings 
of inheritance, home, and personal and family independence.” 
The following from a letter to Charles James Fox. in 1801, also 
throws light on Wordsworth’s intention: ‘ In the two poems, 
The Brothers and Michael, | have attempted to draw a picture 
of the domestic affections as I know they exist among a class 
of men who are almost wholly confined to the North of England 
They are small independent proprietors of land, here called 
statesmen (2. e., estates-men), men of respectable education, who 
daily labor on their little properties. . . . Their little tract of land 
serves as a kind of rallying point for their domestic feelings, as 
a tablet upon which they are written, which makes them 
objects of memory in a thousand instances, when they would 
otherwise be forgotten.” 


EXPLANATORY: 


2. Ghyll. ‘In the dialect of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, a short and, for the most part, a steep, narrow valley 


with a stream running through it.’’ (Wordsworth.) The word 
is of Scandinavian origin. 
51. Subterraneous music. Professor Dowden says: ‘I am 


not sure that I understand this aright. Does it mean the sound ~ 
of the wind under overhanging cliffs and in hollows of the 
hills?’ Can you offer any better explanation? 
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134. Dunmaitl-Raise. A pass near Grasmere on the way to 
Keswick. Easdale is also near Grasmere. 

_ 146. A child. . . thoughts. These three lines appear on the 
title page of George Eliot’s Szlas Marner and state the theme of 
that masterpiece of fiction. 

169. Clipping Tree. Clipping is the word used in the North 
of England for shearing. 

258. Richard Bateman. ‘‘The story alluded to is well 
known in the country. The chapel is called Ings Chapel; and 
it is on the right-hand side of the road leading from Kendal 
to Ambleside.’’ (Wordsworth.) » 

324. Sheepfold. *‘It may be proper to inform some readers 
that a sheepfold in these mountains is an unroofed building 
of stone walls, with different divisions. It is generally placed 
by a brook for the convenience of washing the sheep; but it is 
also useful as a shelter for them, and as a place to drive them 
into, to enable the shepherds conveniently to single out one 
or more for any particular purpose.”” (Wordsworth.) 


SHUDZISUGGESTIONS: 


(1) Upon what do the opening lines center the attention? 
_ (2) What reasons does the poet give for being interested in 
such a story? (3) Does he succeed in interesting you in his 
scenes and characters? Why? (4) What characteristics of 
Michael and his wife are presented in lines 40-139? (5) What 
was the effect of the child upon the lives of the old couple? 
(6) Notice particular instances showing how the boy enters 
into the lives of his parents. (7) What ‘‘distressful tidings” 
finally reached Michael? (8) Can you understand the feeling 
expressed in lines 230-232? How did it lead to the catastrophe 
of the story? (9) Follow closely all the circumstances con- 
nected with Luke’s leaving. Did Michael and Isabel under- 
stand the world well enough to know what dangers Luke would 
have to face, or well enough to prepare him for those dangers? 
(10) What was Michael’s object in having Luke lay the corner- 
stone of the sheepfold? (11) Did he have any misgivings 
about Luke’s departure? (12) Do you find any more references 
to the land? (13) How did Luke prosper? (14) What was 
the effect of the news upon his father? (15) How can you 
explain the fact mentioned in lines 46 5-466? (16) Enumerate 
all the pathetic elements in the story. (17) Someone has said 
that this poem has in it ‘‘the sense of work unfinished.” Do 
you see any reason for agreeing with this judgment? (18) How 
does Michael contrast with Sohrab and Rustum in regard to 
the nature of its main character? 


The Lady of Shalott 


INTRODUCTORY: 

The Lady of Shalott was published in 1832. It is one of the best 
known of Tennyson’s shorter poems. The mystical element 
in it is quite pronounced and readers are not likely to find a 
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definite meaning suggested by it. The language is unusually 
musical and this seems to fit in well with the vagueness of 
its suggestions. It was one of the earliest instances of Tenny- 
son’s interest in the legends of King Arthur, an interest which 
afterwards resulted in a series of poems brought together under 
the title of The Idylls of the King. In Elaine, Tennyson adopts 
another version of the story. There the web is intended as a 
covering for Sir Lancelot’s shield and Elaine’s death is a result 
of her unrequited love for Lancelot. 


EXPLANATORY: 


Camelot. The city where the mythical King Arthur held 
his court. It was built upon a hill by Merlin,-the magician, and 
the great hall crowned the top. 

to. Waillows whiten. The under surface of the willow leaf 
is white, and this side of the leaves is shown when the wind 
blows. Aspens quiver. The leaves of the aspen tree are noted 
for their tremulousness. The slightest movement makes them 

uiver. 
4 11. Dusk. A verb meaning darken. Does the slight agita- 
tion of the surface of the water tend to darken it? 

22. Shallop. A light boat. 

3 Weaves. In the weaving of tapestry the web was hung 
vertically with the ‘“‘wrong’’ side toward the weaver. In order 
to see the progress made, the figures appearing on the ‘‘right”’ 
side were seen in a mirror placed opposite. ; 

56. Ambling pad. A road horse with an easy gait. 

58. Long-hair'd page. Only those of high birth could wear 
their hair long in the days of chivalry. 

67. Plumes. These are the feathers on the crests of the 
knights’ helmets. 

76. Greaves. Armor for the lower part of the legs. 

78. Red-crossknight . . . shield. On Lancelot’s shield was 
emblazoned, or pictured, a knight with a red cross on his breast 
kneeling at the feet of alady. The red cross was the original 
sign of a crusader. 

84. Galaxy. The milky-way. 

_ 87. Blazoned baldric. A belt with ornaments in the form of 
heraldic devices worked on it. 

107 Tirralirra. These syllables have no meaning, express- 
ing simply Lancelot’s gaiety and light-heartedness. Notice a 
similar expression in The King of the Golden River, line 438. 

128. Bold seér See note on second sight, p. 440. 

165. Royal cheer. The merry feast given by the King. 

166. Crossed themselves. Made the sign of the cross, which 
they regarded as a means of averting danger from evil spirits. 
STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(r) Try to picture clearly the scene portrayed in Part I. 
(2) Does Tennyson make you feel in the early part of the poem 
that the Lady of Shalott is not quite mortal? (3) What is 
her occupation? (4) Is she contented? (5) How does she 
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know what is going on in the world? (6) Why can she not look 
directly upon the world? (7) What causes the first note of 
discontent? (8) What makes her violate the command laid 
upon her? (9) Picture Sir Lancelot. (10) Notice how the 
facts of nature change with the coming of the curse. Does this 
seem proper? (11) What was the effect of her appearance upon 
the royal court? (12) Do you see any reason in calling special 
attention to what Lancelot does and says? (13) Point out 
some of the most musical passages. (14) Some of the most 
vivid pte words and passages. (15) Some have thought 
that this poem might indicate, in a mystical way, what hap- 
pens to the individual who lives in the land of dreams until 
unable to come in touch with the real world. Do you see this 
or any other meaning suggested by it? 


Enoch Arden 
INTRODUCTORY: 

Enoch Arden was first published in 1864, in the volume called 
Enoch Arden and Other Poems. Tennyson had at first intended 
to call the volume Jdylls of the Hearth. It took him only about 
two weeks to complete Enoch Arden, and it has always been one 
of his most popular productions. He said of it: ‘‘ Enoch Arden 
.~ . is founded on a theme given me by the sculptor Woolner. 
I believe that this particular story came out of Suffolk, but 
something like the same story is told in Brittany and elsewhere.” 
Woolner, writing to Mrs. Tennyson, said: ‘‘Spedding, the calm 
philosopher, glowed with delight and said Enoch Arden was the 
finest story he had ever heard. . . .”’ The part this poem had 
in the life of at least one man is well told in the preface of Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke’s The Poetry of Tennyson. With a dollar 
given him on his fourteenth birthday he bought a copy of Enoch 
Arden ‘‘and it became the key that let that happy boy into the 
garden and palace of poetry, there to find a new beauty in 
the world, a new meaning in life, and a new joy in living. Not 
that this was his first book of poems . . . but hitherto poetry 
had seemed to him like something foreign and remote, much less 
interesting than fiction, and even than some kindsofhistory .. . 
But Enoch Arden evidently belonged to life. It was a story 
about real people. And then it was so beautifully told. There 
was such a glow in it, such splendid color, such a swing and 
sweep of musical words, such a fine picture of a brave man, and 
at the end such a sad touch to bring the tears into your eyes, 
and all by yourself, you understand, when no one could see you 
and laugh at you, why this was as good as any novel,—-yes, 
somehow it was better, for there was a charm in the very move- 
ment of the verse, the rise and fall, the ebb and flow, the stately, 
measured cadence, that seemed to stir the feelings and make 
them deeper and fuller. So the boy became a lover of poetry, 
perceiving that it was a living thing; and he began to look 
around him for other poems which should give him the same 
kind of pleasure through the quickening of his feelings, and 
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the brightening of his thoughts, and the interpreting of life and 
nature in music:” 
“EXPLANATORY: 

3. Red roofs. The roofs of the houses were made of red tiles. 

Tall-towered. The tower on the mill was to support the 
‘sails. What kind of a mill was it? 

6. Down. A sandy mound, covered with coarse grass, thus 
giving it a gray appearance. 

Danish barrows. Burial mounds of the old Danish in- 
vaders of England. Barrow-burial prevailed from a remote 
antiquity down to about the 8th century. 

17. Swarthy. The nets are dark in color through the action 
of sea-water on them. 

18. Anchors of rusty fluke. The fluke is that part of the 
anchor which catches on the bottom. 

96. Market-cross. In_the center of the market place in 
English villages was a Gothic cross of wood or stone which 
marked a sort of pulpit often used for religious services. 

98. The portal-warding lion-whelp. The sculptured figure of 
a young lion in the coat-of-arms above the gate. “Warding” 
here means eee 

99. Peacock-yewtree. The yew was much used for ornamen- 
tal purposes and could be clipped into desired shapes. In this 
case it had been cut to resemble a peacock, after an artificial 
style formerly in fashion. 

too. Friday fare. Roman Catholics and members of the 
English High Church keep Friday as a fast-day, on which fish 
instead of butcher’s meat is eaten. 

131. Isles a light in the offing. (1) “The cloud coming 
between the spectators and the sun, forms an island of reflected 
light on the horizon.”’ (Webb.) (2) “The cloud on the horizon 
seems like an island with the light uponit.’’ (Rolfe.) . Which of 
these two explanations seems best to fit Tennyson’s expression? 

222. See I. Peter V. 7. 

223. See Psalms CXXXIX. 7, 9, 10.’ 

225. See Psalms XCV. 5. 

313. With her brows against the wall. ‘Turning the face to 
the wall is a sign of extreme sorrow and self-abandonment.”’ 

326. Garth. Garden. 

337 Contes. Rabbits. 

426. After Enoch. That is, less than Enoch. 

_ 477. Clung like serpent eggs. Serpent eggs are stuck together 
in bead-like rows by a sort of mucous substance. 

491. Seized the holy Book. This method of telling fortunes 
from the Bible, by opening it at random and reading the first 
line the eye lights on or the finger touches, as an answer to the 
question asked, is an old one. It was used by the ancients— 
Virgil and Homer being used instead of the Bible. The custom 
is even yet employed by the more superstitious classes, This 
method of divination is called stichomancy. 

494. ‘Under the palm-tree.” See Judges IV. 5. 
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499. Hosanna in the highest. See Matthew XXI. 9; Mark 
X1. 8-10; John XII. 12 and 13. 

500. The Sun of Righteousness. See Malachi IV. 2. 

524-533. ‘These ten lines have been remarked upon as a fine 
word-picture of the vicissitudes of the voyage—the rough seas 
of the Bay of Biscay, the smooth sailing before the tropical trade 
winds on either side of the African Continent, and the variable 
weather about the Cape of Good Hope.” (Webb.) 

565. Fire-hollowing. Burning out the inside of the trunk to 
make a boat. 

575. The broad belt of the world. The torrid zone. 

657. Her ghostly wall. The white chalk cliffs of the English 
coast. 

667. Either haven. The one where he landed (and whence 
he had sailed), and the one where his native village lay. 

- 671. Holt. Woodland. Tuilth. Tilled land. 

688. A front of timber-crost antiquity. The style of domestic 
architecture known as “‘half-timbered,” in which the front of the 
building is made of beams crossed, with the spaces between 
filled with brickwork or plaster. 

733. Shingle. Coarse water-worn gravel of the seashore. 

828. Death dawning. We usually speak of life as dawning. 
“For Enoch’s death was a happy and hopeful thing, like the 
appearance of a new day.” 

866. Bairns. Children. 

870. Woman, disturb me not. ‘‘The dying man’s last victory 
over selfishness (when, forbidding the woman to fetch his chil- 
dren, he sends to them and to his wife the loving messages which 
it might grieve them too much to hear from his own lips) bespeaks 
not merely our pity for him, but our reverence. There is also 
something profoundly sad in the way in which that desolate 
heart, after half claiming back the living children, feels that, 
in real fact, only the dead little one is left.” (Blackwood’s.) 

904. A calling of the sea. Tennyson explained: ‘‘The call- 
ing of the sea is a term used, I believe, chiefly in the western 
parts of England, to signify a ground swell. When this occurs 
on a windless night, the echo of it rings thro’ the timbers of the 
old houses in a haven.” 

910-911. The imagination is left to fill out the conclusion. 
These lines “form a grateful relief to the tension of feeling caused 
by the deep pathos of the closing scenes of the narrative.” 
STUDY SUGGESTIONS. 

(a) The Story. (1) Describe the scene of the story. (2) 
Tell of the childhood of the three main characters. (3) How 
does Enoch prosper after his marriage with Annie? (4) What 
are the circumstances leading to his long voyage to the East? 
(5) What*arrangement does he make for Annie’s support while 
heisaway? (6) Tell how she prospers. (7) Follow the events 
that lead up to her marriage with Philip. (8) What has hap- 
* pened to Enoch meanwhile? (9) Tell of his return and after 
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life. (10) Why did he not make himself known? (11) ‘‘There 
are four crises in the tale The first crisis is the marriage of 
_Enoch and Annie, consequent upon the scene where Philip 
sees them ‘sitting hand in hand’ and retires heart-broken. 
The second crisis is the departure of Enoch to sea, in spite of 
his wife’s pleading and -presentiment of misfortune. The third 
crisis is the marriage of Philip and Annie, with much anxiety 
and extreme hesitation on her part. The fourth crisis is the 
return of Enoch to his native village, with the shattering of 
his hopes, followed by his self-denying resolve.’’ Do these 
seem to you the real crises of the story? Can you suggest any 
other? 

(b) The Religious and Supernatural Element. (1) Do you 
find many references to Biblical passages? (2) Which of the 
characters seem to be most fully developed on the religious 
side? (3) Is there a reason for this in et happens to that 
character? (4) Foreshadowings of the future are frequent in the 
poem. They are of three sorts—unconscious predictions, pre- 
sentiments, and dreams. The unconscious predictions are found 
in lines 36, 193, and 212; the presentiments in lines 172-175, 
507-513; the dreams, in lines 496-502. Notice all these pas- 
sages carefully and observe how these foreshadowings are ful- 
filled in the course of the story. — 

(c) The Characters. (1) Do you find any wrong-doing on the 
part of any one in the story? (2) Are all three of the characters 
distinguished for delicacy of feeling? (3) Which do you like 
best, Enoch or Philip? (4) How do they change positions in 
the course of the story? (5) Do you blame Annie for marrying 
Philip? (6) Observe how Tennyson manages the story so that 
you almost become impatient with her for her delay. (7) Do 
you admire Enoch for keeping his identity hidden? (8) What 
are some of the things that make him a pathetic character? 

(d) Theldyl. ‘Enoch Arden is a true idyl. ... It fulfills, so 
far as we understand them, the conditions of the modern Idyl; 
which are to depict the joys and sorrows of humble life—to 
describe those beauties of nature which, unperceived, enhance 
the former and soothe the latter—and (most important of all) to 
be short’ Compare this statement about the idyl with other 
definitions you can find. Does Enoch Arden seem to fulfill 
these definitions? 

(e) Miscellaneous. (1) Some of Tennyson’s finest pieces of 
description are in this poem. Point out those that impress you 
most. (2) Observe the figurative expressions used. Are many 
of them drawn from the sea? Are the others from sources that 
fit into the simple lives portrayed ? (3) Can you understand 
clearly why this poem has been so generally popular? 


Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington 


INTRODUCTORY: 
The Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington was first pub- 
lished on the day of the Duke’s funeral, November 18, 1852. 


s 
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This public funeral was attended by all the pomp and ceremony 
which human ingenuity could suggest, and Tennyson in his 
poem has well voiced the place Wellington occupied in the minds 
of Englishmen (It would be well as a preparation for this 

oem to review the main facts in the life of the Duke.) 
EXPLANATORY: 

London’s central roar. St. Paul’s Cathedral stands in 
the center of the business district of London. Here the Duke 
was buried. : 

21. Soldier fashion. He was in the habit of lifting his right 
fore-finger to his hat in acknowledging the salute of passers-by. 

23. State-oracle. ‘“The trust which the nation had in him as 
a counselor was absolutely unlimited. It never entered into 
the mind of anyone to suppose that the Duke of Wellington 
was actuated in any step he took, or advice he gave, by any 
feeling but a desire for the good of the state.”’ (McCarthy.) 

37. Iron nerve. Wellington had remarkable self-possession 
and was known as the ‘‘Iron Duke.” 

42. World-victor’s victor. He conquered Napoleon who had 
(the poet fancies) conquered the world. 

49. Cross of gold. The gilded cross on the dome of St. 
Paul’s. 

55. The towering car. This funeral car, still preserved in 
St. Paul’s, was constructed from guns taken in the battles in 
which Wellington was engaged. 

80-82. Who .. . rest? The question is supposed to be 
asked by Lord Nelson by whose side Wellington was buried. 

99. Assaye. The first great victory of Wellington. He 
defeated the Mahratta army at this small town in Hindostan 
with a force not one tenth as large. 

104. The treble works. A reference to his campaign in Spain 
where he surrounded Lisbon with three lines of breast-works 
and defeated the French general, Massena. 

112. Tull o’er the hills, etc. A reference to the flight of the 
French as a consequence upon Wellington’s great victory at 
Vitoria. 

119. Ravening eagle. The French used the eagle on their 
ensigns. The allusion is to the second attempt of Napoleon to 
conquer Europe after his escape from Elba. 

122. Duty’s tron crown. Napoleon was crowned with the 
iron crown of Lombardy; Wellington sought only the crown of 
duty well done. But duty is a stern master, hence her crown 
is represented as iron. 

123. Loud Sabbath. Waterloo was fought on Sunday, June 
Tomato Tht. 

125. Rocky square. The English were formed in squares. 
Work out the fine figures in these lines. 

127. Prussian trumpet. At seven in the evening Biilow and 
his Prussians came to the assistance of the English. 

137. Shaker of the Baltic and the Nile. Nelson won battles 
at each place. ' 
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153. Brainless mobs and lawless powers. An allusion to the 
French revolution of 1848 and connected events. 
_ 197. Fortune . . horn. The Roman goddess, Fortuna, 
held in her hand the cornucopia, or horn of plenty 
267. Ihe Dead March. A funeral march in Handel’s orato- 
rio, Saul. It was taken up by the bands, one after another, in 
the funeral procession. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 

Try to realize just how a patriotic Englishman would feel 
under the circumstances with which the poem deals. Let the 
following from Stopford Brooke’s Tennyson suggest your point 
of view in studying it: 

“Let all Englishmen mourn her greatest son, let all England 
thank God for him, and bury him with honor upon honor’ — that 
is the motive of the beginning of the poem; and it is worthy to 
be felt by a poet and by anation. Magnanimity and magnifi- 
cence, great-mindedness and great-doing are the life-blood of 
a people. To celebrate them with a lavish splendor when he 
who embodied them in life is dead, is a lesson in a people’s 
education. ‘Then Tennyson passes to the Duke's glory in war, 
and perhaps in all commemorative odes there isnothing finer than 
his imagination of Nelson waking from his grave in St. Paul’s 
and wondering who was coming, with this national mourning, to 
lie beside him, - 

*“This is, however, as great a poem as the character was which 
it celebrated. The metrical movement rushes on where it ought 
to rush, delays where it ought to delay. . . . Moreover, the 
conduct of the piece is excellent. It swells upwards in fuller 
harmony and growing thought till it reaches its climax in the 
division (vi) about Nelson and Wellington. Then it slowly 
passes downwards in solemn strains like a storm dying in the 
sky, and at the end closes in soft spiritual passages of ethereal 
sound, like the lovely clouds about the setting sun when the 
peace of evening has fallen on a tempestuous day. Its conduct 
is then the conduct of one form of true lyric, that whose climax 
is in the midst, and not at the close.” 


The Recessional 
INTRODUCTORY: 


The Recessional was published in the London Times at the 
close of the Diamond Jubilee of Victoria’s reign, in 1897. Inthe 
midst of the elaborate celebrations in honor of worldly power, the 
pom comes as a protest and as a plea for humility of spirit. 

t has already firmly established itself as a classic. 
ELXPLANATORY: 


The title refers to the hymn in the English Church service 
which is sung as the clergy and choir are leaving the church. 

4. Palm and pine. Palms of the tropics, pines of northern 
lands; the two symbolize the wide extent of England’s empire. 
This suggests, also, the meaning of far-flung in line 2, 
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7. Dies. There has been much discussion of the grammar of 
this line. Is the subject singular or plural? 

8. Captains. Great generals. 

14. Dune, A hill of sand. 

16. Ninevehand Tyre. Ancient cities in Asia Minor; capitals 
of extended kingdoms, and therefore types of worldly pomp and 

. power. 

21. Gentiles. Those outside the chosen people. Kipling 
patriotically thinks of the English as the chosen race. 

26. Reeking tube and tron shard. ‘‘Tube’’ probably refers to 
the barrel of a cannon, while ‘‘shard,’’ literally meaning a frag- 
ment of any hard material, refers to the armor of a battleship. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) To whom is the hymn addressed? Why? (2) What 
contrast is indicated in the second stanza? (3) Explain lines 
7 and 8. (4) What is the thought expressed in stanza 3? (5) 
Consider carefully the meaning of lines 13 and 14? (6) Against 
what possible national characteristic is a warning directed _in 
lines 19-22? What is the appeal of the final stanza? (6) Ex- 
plain particularly lines 27 and 28. (9) What is the effect of the 
refrain? (10) Do you think the high place accorded to this 
poem is justified? Why? 


Say Not, the Struggle Naught Availeth 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Say Not, the Struggle Naught Availeth is dated 1849, and very 
appropriately stands last in the collected edition of Clough’s 
poems. ‘In a way it represents the struggle that was always 
going on in his mind between the brighter and the darker 
outlooks upon life, and it cominends itself to us especially 
because it expresses a complete faith in the success of the better 


cause, even in the face of discouragement. 
STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(x) Image clearly the picture presented in lines 1-8. (2) In 
what condition is the person addressed? (3) On what grounds 
does the speaker encourage him? (4) Consider carefully the 
meaning of line 5. (5) What picture in the third stanza? (6) 
In what way did the observer in this picture have to change his 
conclusion about what he saw? (7) Why did he make the 
mistake at first? (8) What picture in the fourth stanza? (9) 
Observe that it illustrates the same thought that the preceding 
picture does. (10) In what way do these pictures reinforce the 
speaker’s argument in the first and second stanzas? (11) What 
change in feeling is the speaker trying to bring about in the 
discouraged fighter? (12) What truth is he trying to impress 
as a basis for this feeling? 


INTRODUCTORY: 
As a preparation for the study of Columbus it would be well 
to read chapters II and III of the third book of Irving’s The 


Columbus 


‘ 
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Lije and Voyages of Columbus Of course the poet has simpli- 
fied the story by making the mate the spokesman for the men 
and by making Columbus the unmovable type of determination 
and singleness of purpose. 


EXPLANATOR Mes 
1. Azores. These islands are about 800 miles west of Por- 
tugal. 


2. Gates of Hercules. The Straits of Gibraltar. i 
26 Shows his teeth. The dashing waves were crested with 
foam. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) Notice how the appeals of the mate keep the seeming 
hopelessness of the voyage before you. Do things seem worse 
with each successive appeal? (2) Is there anything about Co- 
lumbus and his single reply that reminds you of Longfellow’s 
hero in Excelsior? (3) What was the ‘‘spray of salt wave” in 
lines rr and 12? (4) How is the loneliness of their situation 
suggested in the third stanza? (5) Do you like the figure in 
lines 26-28? (6) Consider the comparison in line 31. (7) Does 
the finding of land seem especially fitting after such a spirit 
as Columbus has shown? Does it come at an especially appro- 
priate time’ (8) Is line 37 to be taken literally, or is it a 
poetic fancy? (9) Study the meaning of line 38. (10) What 
was the grand lesson Columbus gave the world he had gained? 
(11) Do you find this poem full of a dramatic. stirring quality? 


Gettysburg Address 
INTRODUCTORY: 


The Address at the Dedication of the Gettysburg National Ceme- 
tery was delivered on the occasion of the dedication of a portion 
of the scene of the battle of Gettysburg as a national cemetery, 
November 19, 1863. The main address of the occasion was by 
Edward Everett, a magnificent effort, two hours in length, 
“finished, erudite, apparently exhaustive of the theme, replete 
with all the strength of scholastic method and its highest graces 
of literary culture.’ Then President Lincoln “pronounced an 
address—so pertinent, so brief yet so comprehensive, so terse 
yet so eloquent, linking the deeds of the present to the thoughts 
of the future, with simple words, in such living, original, yet 
exquisitely molded, maxim-like phrases that the best critics 
have awarded it an unquestioned rank as one of the world’s 
masterpieces in rhetorical art.’’ In a note to the President the 
day following, Mr. Everett said: ‘I should be glad if I could 
flatter myself that I came as,near to the central idea of the 
occasion in two hours as you did in two minutes.” 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 
The following points are from Noble’s Studies im American 


Literature: (1) One can hardly fail to see its appropriateness 
to the occasion and to feel the dignity of its rhythmic sentences. 
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(2) Observe how the orator joins the thought of the special 
occasion to the great enduring principles which he believed to be 
at stake in the contest. (3) Notice the reserve with which the 
temptation to expand is resisted. A great part of the power is in 
the wonderful condensation. (4) At the same time one can 
not fail to notice the progress of thought from the opening 
sentence to the immortal phrase with which it ends. (5) A 
single great thought simply but appropriately spoken is the 
secret of this, perhaps, the greatest oration in American history. 


The Two Matches 
INTRODUCTORY: 

Stevenson’s Fables were first published in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. Sidney Colvin, in a brief introduction to the collected 
group, says: ‘‘The fable, as a form of literary art, had at all 
times a great attraction for Mr. Stevenson; and in an early 
review of Lord Lytton’s Fables in Song he attempted to define 
some of its proper aims and methods. To this class of work, 
according to his conception of the matter, belonged essentially 
several of his own semi-supernatural stories, such as Wall of the 
Mill, Markheim, and even fekyll and Hyde; in the composition 
of which there was combined with the dream element, in at least 
an equal measure, the element of moral allegory or apologue. ’ 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 

(1) Describe the situation in the fable. (2) What were the 
possibilities which the speaker saw inthe match? (3) What was 
the result of the risk? (4) What possible lesson or moral can 
you find in tHis experience? Had the speaker been unduly 
exercised over the matter? 


A Life-Lesson 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: , 

(1) Each stanza deals with a particular period of life. What 
one truth is shown in each? (2) Notice the use of the réfrain. 
It is repeated twice with each stanza. How does it mark the 
attitude of the world toward grief? (3) What is the significance 
of the title? (4) What is meant by 

“ ., . The rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams”? 


(s) Does this poem present a sad view of life? 


Each and All 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 

(x) What four assertions in lines 1-10? (2) Do they lead 
naturally to the moral expressed in lines 11 and 12? (3) Study 
carefully the three illustrations of the sparrow, the shells, and 
the lover. Yn what respect do they illustrate the same point? 
(4) What is the conclusion these disappointments suggest to the 
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speaker? (5) What leads him away from this conclusion to the 
truth? (6) State clearly what you regard this truth to be. 
(7) Can you realize the stages in feeling through which the 
speaker seems to pass? ; 


The Private of the Buffs 


INTRODUCTORY: 
The following, taken from the London Times, formed the 
suggestion from which grew The Private of the Buffs: ‘‘Some 


Seiks and a private of the Buffs, having remained behind with 
the grog-carts, fell into the hands of the Chinese. On the next 
morning they were brought before the authorities and commanded 
to perform the Kotou. The Seiks obeyed; but Moyse, the English 
soldier, declaring he would not prostrate himself before any 
Chinaman alive, was immediately knocked upon the head, and 
his body thrown on adunghill.”” (The Kotou [K6-t6’ is an act 
of homage or obeisance in which the individual kneels and 
knocks his forehead against the ground.) 

The Seiks referred to above as the companions of the hero 
of the poem are members of a politico-religious sect in India. 


EXPLANATORY: 


3. The Buffs. The name of a famous British regiment. 

6. Stands in Elgin’s place. James Bruce (1811-1863), 
eighth Earl of Elgin, diplomatist and statesman. He was a 
special envoy to China and Japan, 1857-59, and Governor- 
General of India, 1862-63. e 

17. Kentish. East Kent was the place where this regiment 
was formed. It is in the center of the hop-growing region. 

27. Indians. Referring, of course, to inhabitants of India. 

39. Sparta’s King. Leonidas, who in 480 B. C. defended 
the pass at Thermopyle against the invading Persians. . When 
he found that his position had been betrayed he sent away all 
his men except 300 Spartans and 700-Thespians, with whom 
he perished. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) Notice all the statements that show how the private 
of the Buffs was regarded. (2) What striking contrast in his 
character is suggested in stanza 1? The rest of this poem 
explains lines 5-8. (3) What special light does line 4 throw 
on his nature? (4) Does the fact that you expect so little from 
him make what he does appear more wonderful? (5) Can you 
see clearly the pictures suggested in stanza 3? How does this 
vision test the soldier’s strength? (6) How do you explain 
the transformation in his character? (7) What is the lesson 
which this poem suggests? Is it equally true for any nation? 
(6) Cee you think of some other instances of heroic deeds like 
this! 
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Ebb and Flow 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) What is the scene suggested by the first stanza? (2) In 
what mood did the speaker seem to be? (3) What kind of a 
dream is meant by line 2? (4) What mood is indicated by the 
second stanza? (s) Why is the military figure good for the 
expression of this mood? (6) In what way are these two voices 
of the sea expressive of two moods of life? (7) What analogy 
‘does the poet see between the ebb and flow of the ocean and 
human life? 


Annabel Lee 
INTRODUCTORY: 


“This love lyric of beautiful movement celebrates the love 
of a youth and maiden separated by the death of the maiden, 
But not death or any other power could sever her from his love.” 
Annabel Lee was first published in the New York Tribune, Octo- 
ber 9, 1849. Y 


EXPLANATORY: 

2. Kingdom by the sea. It is not necessary to identify this 
kingdom, though some have said itrefers to Richmond, Va. Itis 
in the world of the imagination, far away in time and place. 

11. Winged seraphs. They are the highest order of angels 
and have a twofold office, that of celebrating Jehovah’s holiness 
and power, and serving as messengers’ and ministers between 
heaven and earth. 

17. Highborn kinsmen. The angels. 

22. Envying. The first touch in idealizing the love of the 
youth and the maiden is the making of it so perfect that the 
angels ‘‘coveted’”’ it and “envied” them. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS: 

(1) Read the poem until you feel the musical quality of its 
language. Are there any passages that appeal to you especially? 
(2) What is the situation described in the opening stanzas? 
(3) Why did the angels “covet” and ‘envy’ them? (4) How 
does the speaker account for Annabel’s death? (5) How does 
he indicate the strength of their love? (6) What in the last 
stanza indicates that he feels they are not really separated? 


~A PRONOUNCING LIST OF PROPER 
NAMES FOUND IN THE TEXT 


DIAcRITICALLY MARKED ACCORDING TO WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Aberdeen (ab' er dén’) 
Achilles (& kil’ 1éz) 
Ader-batjan (&d' er-bi’ jan) 
Admetus (ad mé’ tis) 
Ainsworth (anz’ wurth) 
Alhambra (al him’ bra) 
Aladdin (a 14d’ din) 
Alpine (&l’ pin) 
Amsterdam (im’ ster dim’) 
Amun (i’ moon) 

André (&n’ dra or dn’ drv) 
Apollonius (&p Ql 10’ ni tis) 
Arabic (ar’ a bik) 
Arachthus (& rik’ this) 
Aspinet (as’ pi n&t) 

Assaye (as si’) 

Astaroth (as’ ta roth) 

Attic (at’ tik) 

Azores (a z0rz’) 

Baal (bi’ al) 

Bahrein (ba ran’) 

Baltic (bal’ tik) 

Barbary (bir’ ba ri) 
Barclay of Ury (bar’ kli of 0 ry) 
Bariffe (bir’ if) 

Bashan (ba’ shan) 
Bateman (bat’ man) 
Bathsheba (bith' shé’ ba) 
Bellerophon (bél lér’ 6 f6n) 
Belludo (bel 10’ do) 
Bengat (bén Zal’) 


Bernardo del Carpio 
(bér nir’ do del kar’ pé 6) 
Berserk (bér’ sérk) 
Biscay (bis’ ka) 
Boabdil (bd ab dél’) 
Boaz (b0’ az or bd’ 6z) 
Brabant (bra’ bant or bri, bint’) 
Bullivant (bul’ li vant) 
Cesar (séé’ zar) 
Camelot (kéim’ é 16t) 
Casbin (kiiz bén’) 
Chalkley (chiak’ li) 
Cid (sid) 
Clyde (klid) 
Cocheco (cd chék’ 6) 
Comares (cd mii’ rez) 
Copley (k6p’ 11) 
Corbitant (€6r’ bi tant) 
Cordovan (k6r’ dé vin) 
Costa Rica (kos' tii ré’ ki) 
Cotton Mather (k5t’ n mith’ er) 
Damascus (da mis’ kiis) 
Danish (din’ Ysh) 
Darro (dir’ rd) 
Dartmouth (dart’ mith) 
Doffue Martling (atf’ 1 mart’ ling) 
Don Cossack (ddn kbs’ sik) 
Dryad (ary’ id) 
Dryden (dri’ den) 
Dunfermline (dtim fér’ lfn) 
Dunmail-Raise (din mal’-raz) 
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Duxbury (diiks’ bér 1) 
Fasedale (€z’ dal) 
Elgin (€V’ Zin) 
Elysian (€ \izh’ an) 
Eshcol (ésh’ c61) 
Ethert (&th’ ért) 
Euphrates (& fra’ téz) 
_Eacalibur (éks kal’ 1 bir) 
Ferghana (fér gi’ nii) 
Fernando del Pulgar 
(fér niin’ dd dél pool’ gir) 
Flanders (flan’ derz) 
Flemish (flém’ ish) 
Galilee (gil’ 1 1é’) 
Gambia (Zam bi a) 
Gath (gath) 
Generalife (ha nér & 1é’ fa) 
Ghyll (871) 
Gluck (gl00k) 
Goliath (go li’ ath) 
Granada (Era ni’ dé) 
Grasmere Vale (Zras’ mér val) 
Greensburgh (gréns’ birg) 
Gurnet (Ztr’ nét) 
Gustavus Adolphus (gis ta’ vis 
4 dol’ fis) 
Hainault (ha' 05’) 
Haman (ba’ min) 
Hawilah (hiav’ I 1a) 
Hawthornden (ha’ thérn dén) 
Hebe (hé’ bé) 
Helmund (bél’ mind) 
Helvetia (hél vé’ she a) 
Hendrick Hudson 
(hén’ dr¥k htid’ sgn) 
Hercules (hér’ kt 1éz) 
Hermes (hér’ méz) 
Hessian (hésh’ an) 
Hildebrand (bil de brind) 
Hobomok (héb’ 6 mix) 
Hyphasis (hi fa’ sis) 
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Hyson (hi’ sun) 
Jemshid (jém’ shééd) 
Kai Khosroo (ki k6s 100’) 
Kara-Kul (ka ri-kool’) 
Khiva (ke’ vii) 
Kirghizzes (kir’ 81 z6z) 
Kohik (k6 bik’) 
Kuezaks (k00z’ zaks) 
Lancashire (lank’ a shir) 
Lancelot (lan’ sé 16t) 
Lascar (lais’ kir) 
Launfat (lan’ fal) 
Lebanon (léb’ a non) 
Leucadian (10 ka’ di an) 
Lindaraxa (in dér ix’ a) 
Lindesay (lin’ zi) 
Lisbon (liz’ bon) 
Lope Sanchez (16' pa sin’ chéth) 
McGregor (ma grég’ or) 
Madagascar (mid' a gas’ kar) 
Mainote (mi’ not) 
Malaga (miil’ i Si) 
Malta (mal’ ta) e 
Memphremagog 

(mém fré ma’ gog) 
Mercury (mér’ kt ry) 


Merlin (mér’ lin) 


Michael (mi’ ka el) 
Midas (mi’ das) 
Midianite (mid’ i an ite) 
Mohawk (m6’ hak) 
Moorghab (moor’ gab) 
Morte @ Arthur (mért dir’ ther) 
Moslem (m6z’ lém) 
Naiad (na’ yad) 
Napoleon (na po’ 1é gn) 
Nitlus (ni’ lis) 

Nineveh (nin’ é ve) 
Norseman (nors’ min) 
Norway (n6r’ wa) 
Nymph (nimf) 
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Og (68) 
Olympus (6 Yim’ pis) 
Orgunjé (6r’ Zon je) 
Pamere (pi mér’) 
Pascagoula (pis' ka §00’ la) 
Peran- Wisa (pé@’ riin-we’ si) 
Petruchio (pé tru’ chi 6) 
Philistine (£1 lis’ tin) 
Pindus (pin’ dis) 
Pisa (pé’ za) 
Piscataqua (pis kit’ a kwii). 
Plaza de los Algibes 

(pla’ thi dé 16s 4l he’ bas) 
Plaza Nueva (pla’ thi noo a’ va) 
Plymouth (plim’ ith) \ 
Pyrenean (pir' é né’ an) 
Ravensheuch (ra’ ven shi) 
Rhoecus (ré’ kts) 
Roanoke (rG' a nok’) 
Rosabelle (x6z’ & bél) 
Roslin (x6z’ lin) 
Ruksh (rd0ksh) 
Rustum (rus“ttm) 
Ruth (ruth) 
Saardam (siir’ dim) 
Saga (si’ ga) 
St. Barthalomew 

(sant bir thdl’ 6 mi) 

St. Bernard (sant bér niird’) 
St. Clair (saint klar’) 
St. Francots (sant friin’ sis) 
St. Gregory (sant Zrég’ Q ri) 
St. Vitus (saint vi’ tis) 
Salisbury (salz’ ber I) 
Samarcand (siim' ar kiind’) 
Samoset (siim’ 6 sét) 
Sanchica (sin che’ ka) 
Sandalphon (sin dil’ fon) 
Sappho (sif’ 6) 
Saxon (siiks’ tin) 
Schwartz (shwiirts) 
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Seistan (s®’ Is tin’) 
Selborne (s®)’ biirn) 

Sella (sé/’ 1a) 

Sewel (sti’ al) 

Shalott (sha 16t’) 
Shannon (shin’ gn) 
Siena (st a’ nii) 

Sinai (si’ ni or si’ na 1) 
Skald (skild or skald) 
Skaw (ska) 

Smyrna (smér’ na) 
Sohrab (s0’ rib) 
Southampton (sith hamp’ ton} 
Squanto (squan’ tod) 
Stiria (stir’ Y a) 

Surrey (stir’ T) 

Talmud (til’ mid) 
Tappan Zee (tip’ an za) 
Tarry Town (tir’ I town) 


Taygetos (ta Ij’ & tis) 


Thames (témz) 
Thessaly (thés’ a IY) 


‘Tilly (t1’ W) 


Titan (ti’ tan) 
Tokamahamon 

(t6’ ka ma him’ 6n) 
Tolbooth (t6V’ booth’) 
Triton (tri’ ton) 
Tyre (tir) 
Urgan (Oo0r’ giin) 
Vega (va’ gi) 
Venus (vé’ nis) 
Viking (vl king) 
Vivarrambla (vé' vaé rim’ bli) 
Walloon (wl 100n’) 
Wattawamat (wot ta wim’ ot) 
Winthrop (win’ thrap) 
Ypsilanti (Ip' si lan’ ti) 
Zacatin (thé ci tén’) 
Zal (ziil) 
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